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THE  FUTURE  IS  HERE 

1  he  Web  already  has  changed  everything,  Peter  6.  W. 
Keen  writes.  But  IT  may  be  missing  the  boat.  Page  52 


PLAYING  POLITICS 

Mastering  office  politics  is  not  only  career- 
critical;  it’s  also  fun!  Page  58 


HACKER  IN  THE  MIRROR 

A  hacking  class  shows  how  tempting  -  and  easy  -  it  is  to 
crack  corporate  systems.  Page  78 
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MCI  WorldCom WfO  Bernard  J.  Ebbers 
(right)  cited  gle  wireless  assets  of 
Sprint  in  andti|incing  the  merger,  with 
Sprint  Chaifrjfan  William  T.  Esrey  at 


USERS  DECRY  BIG 
MCI/SPRINT  DEAL 


Network  managers  fear  WorldCom  merger 
will  reduce  bids,  harm  customer  service 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Wall  Street  was  dazzled.  But 
corporate  network  managers 
said  they’re  worried  that  MCI 
WorldCom  Inc.’s  proposal  to 
buy  Sprint  Corp.  for  $129  bil¬ 
lion  will  mean  fewer  choices 
and  worse  customer  service. 

“This  merger  is  negative  for 
every  single  business  user  in 


the  U.S.,”  said  Lisa  Pierce,  an 
analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “Instead  of  three  bids  for 
prices  and  network  designs, 
you  will  get  only  two.” 

The  combination  of  the 
No.  2  and  No.  3  long-distance 
telecommunications  carriers, 
MCI/Sprint  Deal,  page  97 


AT  A  GLANCE 


New  name:  WorldCom 

Value  of  deal:  S129B,  including  $14B 
in  debt 

Annual  revenue:  $50B 
Current  revenue,  Sprint:  S17B 

Current  revenue,  MCI  WorldCom: 

$30B 

Market  value  of  new  company: 

S290B 

Biggest  gain  for  MCI  WorldCom: 

Sprint  PCS  wireless,  with  4  million 
subscribers 


ONLINE  BUSINESS 
TRADES  RAMP  UP 
AT  FRANTIC  PACE 


Weak  back-end  links 
mitigate  price  benefits 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Last  week,  it  was  the  $400  bil¬ 
lion  lumber  industry.  Just  60 
days  ago,  ChemConnect  Inc.’s 
worldwide  chemical  exchange 
was  launched.  Already  it  has 


New  Digital  Bazaars 


SITE  industry 


SCANA  Energy 

e-Wood  Building  materials 

and  lumber 

DoveBid  Capital  assets 


2,500  traders  and  $25  million  in 
goods  listed  on  its  site. 

A  huge  e-commerce  story 
is  taking  shape  on  the  busi- 
ness-to-business  front,  where 
revenue  is  expected  to  soar 
from  $109  billion  this  year  to 
$1.3  trillion  by  2003,  according 
to  Varda  Lief,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

But  beyond  being  a  great 
place  to  match  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  to  get  a  good  price,  compa¬ 
nies  shouldn’t  look  to  the  fast¬ 
growing  sprawl  of  digital  mar¬ 
ketplaces  for  any  broad  gains 
in  efficiency  —  at  least  not  yet. 

In  recent  weeks,  more  than  a 
half-dozen  new  online  indus¬ 
try  auctions  and  trading  ex¬ 
changes  were  launched,  in¬ 
cluding  e-Wood  (www.e-wood. 
com)  for  lumber  and  building 
materials  and  Scana  Resources 
Inc.’s  $cana  Online  (www. 

Business  Trades,  page  97 


H-1B  MISCOUNT  MAY  ALTER  ’00  QUOTA 


INS  blames  software 
for  breaking  visa  limit 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

Software  glitches  and  possibly 
human  error  at  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Ser- 


E-RETAILERS  REV 
UP  OUTSOURCING 


They  focus  on  core  apps 
as  others  host  systems 


vice  caused  the  agency  to  grant 
10,000  to  20,000  too  many  H-1B 
visas  in  fiscal  1999,  the  INS 
confirmed  last  week. 

The  mistake  leaves  some 
workers  in  limbo  and  has 
reignited  tempers  among 
politicians  and  companies  al¬ 
ready  fighting  about  whether, 
and  how,  to  limit  the  coveted 
visas  for  overseas  workers,  at  a 


time  when  U.S.  technology  tal¬ 
ent  is  in  short  supply. 

The  visas  let  people  from 
other  countries  come  to  the 
U.S.  for  specific  —  usually 
high-tech  —  jobs.  Congress  has 
capped  H-1B  visas  at  115,000  for 
fiscal  2000.  By  issuing  too 
many  in  fiscal  1999,  the  INS 
could  cut  into  2000’s  quota.  Or 
those  10,000  to  20,000  extra 
visa  holders  could  be  told  to 
stop  work  and  go  home. 

H-1B  Miscount,  page  16 


THE  VIEW  FROM 

WALL  STREET 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Jonathan  Bulkeley,  CEO  of 
Barnesandnoble.com  LLC,  has 
seen  the  future  of  e-commerce 
infrastructure.  For  him,  it’s 
outsourcing. 

“We’re  not  going  to  be  in  the 
server  business,”  Bulkeley  last 
week  declared  to  a  Fall  Inter¬ 
net  World  audience.  “I  want  to 
run  the  interface,  the  content, 
the  user  experience.  But  I 
don’t  want  to  have  to  power  it 
myself.” 

EBay  Inc.  agrees.  On  Friday, 
Outsourcing,  page  16 


Can  technology  invest¬ 
ments  give  your  compa¬ 
ny  a  boost  in  the  stock 
market?  Many  stock  ana¬ 
lysts  are  clueless  about 
IT,  reports  Kathleen 
Melymuka,  so  the  trick  is 
to  educate  Wall  Street 
cynics  about  IT’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  bottom  line 
and  long-term  corporate 
strategy. 

Report  begins  on  page  54. 


;  B'aspd  an  bi-monthly  tests  conducted  by  Virus  Bulletin,  the  international  publication  on  computer  virus  prevention,  recognition,  and 
fembyal,  May-Sept.  1999.  The  VB  100%  logo  is  awarded  to  products  that  achieved  100%  detection  (for  on-demand  scanning) 
against- the  In  the  Wild"  test-set.  “X”  indicates  products  that  failed  to  achieve  complete  detection  of  “In  the  Wild"  viruses.  All  prod¬ 
ucts  tested,  using  default  settings  on  the  following  platforms:  May-Windows  98,  July-NetWare,  September-Windows  NT.  For  com¬ 
plete  tost  results,  visit  www.virusbtn.com. 


Only  lnoculate/7-™  was  certified  by  Virus  Bulletin  to 
detect  100%  of  viruses  “in  the  wild"  for  three 
consecutive  tests. 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning.  In  virtually 
every  aspect,  Inoculate/7- leaves  the  competition 
far  behind.  Inoculate/7- detects  and  cures  more 
viruses. 

lnoculate/7- is  the  premier  anti-virus  solution 
for  heterogeneous  networks,  offering  centralized 
management,  realtime  cure,  automatic  virus  sig¬ 
nature  updates,  extensive  alerting,  Internet  and 
messaging  system  protection,  and  Windows  2000 
compatibility,  lnoculate/7" is  developed  by  the 
company  that  protects  critical  data  for  the  world’s 
largest  organizations  —  and  CA’s  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  global  virus 
research  centers  provides 
the  fastest  response  to  any 
new  viruses. 

And  even  though  the 
virus  threat  is  continually 
changing,  you  can  rest  easy  knowing  that  an 
innovative  Heuristics  Engine  is  providing  defense 
against  unknown  viruses,  lnoculate/7- also  protects 
your  systems  from  malicious  Java  applets  and 
ActiveX  controls. 

To  find  out  just  how  easy  and  affordable 
it  is  to  upgrade  to  the  best  virus  protection, 
call  us  at  1-877-2  GO  FOR  IT  or  visit 

www.cai.com/ads/getavnow 

There’s  only  one. 


Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


feiondal 


)  1999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza.  Islam i  -.  NY  1749,  All  product  names 

referenced  herein  are  trademark  of  their  respective  companies. 


VISUALIZE  THIS 

QuickStudy:  Data  visualization  tools  help 


users  make  sense  out  of  complexity.  Page  77 


R0SYMQK 

In  2000,  Y2K  project  managers  like 
Kelly  Services’  Kyle  Duncan  may  have 
-  their  pick  of  hot  jobs  in  e-commerce  or 
other  key  projects.  Skills  Scope, 
page  84 
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NEWS  9 

4  E-TAILERS  TURN  TO  brick- 

and-mortar  counterparts  for 
logistics  and  distribution  nets 
that  would  take  too  long  for 
them  to  build  themselves. 

6  BANKS  ESTABLISH  a  virus 

and  security-threat  network  to 
help  shield  critical  industries 
from  attack. 

10  BAAN  PROMISES  to  ship 

long-awaited  tools  to  link  its 
ERP  with  other  business  apps. 

12  MICROSOFT  UNVEILS  an 

ambitious  new  version  of 
Exchange;  users  say  they  can’t 
use  its  choicest  features. 

20  WAL-MART  DELAYS 

e-commerce  site,  opting  to 
miss  holiday  shopping  rather 
than  risk  annoying  customers. 

24  IT  DEPARTMENTS  fail  to 

meet  business  needs  at  85%  of 
organizations,  a  study  claims. 

OPINION 

34  E-BUSINESS  infrastructure 

is  filled  with  black  holes  and 
showstoppers,  writes  Alex  Tor- 
ralbas,  who  offers  12  steps  to  a 
better  e-environment. 

34  IT  COMPANIES  have  moved 

beyond  offering  services  — 
they’re  outsourcing  for  whole 
industries  and  sometimes  tak¬ 
ing  over,  John  Gantz  warns. 
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BESS  3 

44  CHEMICAL  MAKER  leads 

customers  online,  adding  infor¬ 
mation  services  to  its  com¬ 
modity  business  model. 

46  MERGERS  POSE  a  threat 

to  the  thin  profit  margins  of 
supermarkets  —  unless  IT 
people  can  make  the  tech¬ 
nology  fit  the  new  business 
strategy. 

48  TELECOMMUTERS  chai 

lenge  IT,  which  struggles  to 
keep  tabs  on  mobile  devices  — 
but  it  can  be  done. 

52  USERS  IGNORE  the  new  re¬ 
alities  of  Internet-based  busi¬ 
ness  and  will  certainly  regret 
it,  Peter  Keen  warns. 

52  WHAT’S  IT  LIKE  to  work  at 

eBay?  Nice,  but  10  hours  is  a 
typical  day.  What’s  a  long  day? 
Overnight. 

54  WALL  STREET  ignores 

technical  muscle  when  it 
values  a  stock  —  often  even 
when  IT  is  central  to  the 
business. 

58  OFFICE  POLITICS  topple 

the  unwary.  Do  you  have  what 
it  takes  to  campaign  your  way 
to  the  top? 

60  BUSINESS  QUICKSTUDY: 

Venture  capital  can  yield  hot 
technology  from  start-ups, 
not  just  the  profits  VCs  are 
hoping  for. 

62  Y2K  CLAUSES  in  leases  can 

set  the  user  up  to  be  more  of  a 
fall  guy  than  the  manufacturer, 
Joe  Auer  explains. 


1ECHN0L06Y 


NETWORKS 

67  THE  NEXT  VERSION  of 

Microsoft  Exchange  adds  more 
robust  data  management  and 
gives  a  nod  to  the  instant  mes¬ 
saging  phenomenon  —  but 
only  under  Windows  2000. 

HARDWARE 

69  WINDOWS  CE  gets  a  boost 

from  a  tool  kit  that  makes 
building  graphing  applications 
for  CE-based  handhelds  easier. 

69  IBM  PLANS  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  chips  to  handle  the 
server  loads  created  by  Inter¬ 
net  use  and  e-commerce. 

SOFTWARE 

70  USERS  CAN  MODEL  and 

test  the  Active  Directory  struc¬ 
ture  in  Windows  2000  using  a 
new  tool  set  from  Entevo. 

70  NEW  INSTALLATION  tools 

from  Microsoft  and  others 
can  ease  crashes  caused  by 
conflicting  Dynamic  Link 
Libraries. 

71  MICROSOFT  gets  lots  of 

press  because  it  knows  how  to 
work  the  system,  says  reviews 
editor  Russell  Kay. 

SOFTWARE 

71  J.  D.  EDWARDS  is  using 

batch  interfaces  now  and,  even¬ 
tually,  faster  message-based 
links  to  connect  its  ERP  soft¬ 
ware  with  other  applications. 

EMERGING  COMPANIES 

72  START-UP  SYNCRA  soft¬ 
ware  thinks  it  has  found  a  way 
to  help  companies  share  sup- 
ply-chain  data  without  opening 
their  books  to  competitors. 


TIMOTHY 
MCVEIGH  WAS 
ABLE  TO  GET 
INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
BUILDING 
A  BOMB 
OFF  THE 
INTERNET,  SO 
WE  HAVE  TO 
BE  CAREFUL 
ABOUT  WHAT 
WE  POST. 

DONALD  DREW.  ON  E-COMMERCE 
CONCERNS  AT  ENSIGN-BICKFORD  CO., 

A  SIMSBURY.  CONN.. 
EXPLOSIVES  MANUFACTURER. 

SEE  PAGE  24. 
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IBM  Shutters  PC  Unit 


IBM  last  week  folded  its  consumer 
PC  division  into  its  Personal  Sys¬ 
tems  Group.  A  spokesman  declined 
to  elaborate  on  the  reasons  for  the 
move,  which  didn’t  surprise  ana¬ 
lysts  in  light  of  the  PC  group’s  loss 
of  nearly  SI  billion  last  year.  IBM 
“has  never  been  that  successful  in 
the  PC  consumer  market,”  said 
Andy  Brown,  a  research  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in  London. 
Layoffs  are  expected. 


Philips  Kills  Nino 

Philips  Electronics  NV  in  the 
Netherlands  will  discontinue  its 
Windows  CE-based  Nino  handheld 
computer  line,  a  company 
spokesman  said  last  week.  The 
company  plans  to  concentrate  on 
small  voice  and  data  products  such 
as  smart  phones  instead. 


Xerox  Fires  Surfers 

Xerox  Corp.  last  week  fired  about 
40  employees  for  “excessive  mis¬ 
use  of  the  Internet,”  a  company 
spokeswoman  confirmed.  Dis¬ 
missed  employees  were  viewing 
pornographic  Web  sites,  gambling 
and  buying  goods.  About  four-fifths 
of  Xerox’s  52,000  employees  in  the 
U.S.  have  access  to  the  Internet. 

New  CEO  for  Gartner 

On  the  eve  of  its  big  Symposium/ 
ITxpo  conference  in  Orlando  this 
week,  Gartner  Group  Inc.  named 
Michael  Fleisher  to  take  over  as 
president  and  CEO.  The  34-year-old 
Fleisher  replaces  William  Clifford, 
who  left  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  con¬ 
sulting  company  to  join  an  Internet 
start-up.  Fleisher  has  been  at  the 
company  for  seven  years  and  be¬ 
came  its  chief  financial  officer  in 
February. 


Novell,  AOL  Offer 
Corporate  Chat 

Novell  Inc.  and  America  Online  Inc. 
last  week  joined  to  launch  Instant- 
me,  an  instant  messaging  product 
for  corporate  use.  The  software  is 
compatible  with  AOL’s  Instant  Mes¬ 
senger  and  is  integrated  with  Novell 
Directory  Services  and  DigitalMe 
electronic  identity  card. 


NEWS 

CA  and  CSC  Sign 
Truce,  Renew  Ties 


CSC  gains  access  to  Platinum  tools  as 
companies  end  takeover-related  lawsuits 


BY  SAMI  LAIS 

omputer  Associ¬ 
ates  International 
Inc.  and  Comput¬ 
er  Sciences  Corp. 
(CSC)  publicly 
buried  the  hatchet  last  week, 
calling  off  pending  lawsuits 
against  each  other  and  an¬ 
nouncing  an  expansion  of  their 
global  software  licensing 
agreement. 

The  lawsuits  stemmed  from 
CA’s  attempt  last  year  to  create 
an  experienced  professional 
services  division  by  acquiring 
El  Segundo,  Calif.-based  CSC. 

CSC  fought  off  the  takeover 
in  a  bitter  and  litigious  battle 


with  the  Islandia,  N.Y. -based 
enterprise  management  soft¬ 
ware  giant. 

The  new  agreement  is  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  1995  strategic  al¬ 
liance  between  the  companies. 
It  brings  to  CSC  and  its  cus¬ 
tomers  the  fruits  of  CA’s  June 
acquisition  of  Platinum  Tech¬ 
nology  Inc.  CSC  can  now  li¬ 
cense  Platinum’s  tools,  which 
include  sophisticated  database 
and  systems  management  soft¬ 
ware. 

Analysts  said  it’s  a  win-win 
situation.  “It  stops  sapping  re¬ 
sources  that  could  be  better 
used  to  develop  software  and 
support,”  said  Michael  Dortch, 


an  analyst  at  Robert  Frances 
Group  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 

CSC’s  agreement  with  Plat¬ 
inum  included  few  tools,  a 
CSC  spokesman  said.  “Now  we 
can  offer  the  whole  range.  It’s 
one  more  arrow  in  our  quiver.” 

Service  Is  What  Counts 

But  customers  might  not 
know  the  difference.  Opera¬ 
tions  that  oil  company  Conoco 
Inc.  in  Houston  outsources  to 
CSC  are  completely  handled 
by  CSC,  said  Brent  D.  Meyers, 
a  Conoco  information  technol¬ 
ogy  manager. 

Still,  some  IT  managers  may 
reap  tactical  rewards. 

“If  I’m  a  CIO  who’s  been 
looking  at  CSC  to  do  some  out¬ 
sourcing  but  holding  back  be¬ 
cause  I’m  using  CA  tools,  this 
has  got  to  knock  out  those  final 


Online  Start-Ups  Snap  Up  Off-Line  Distributors 


But  IT  upgrades  may 
be  needed,  some  say 

BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Since  Fiving.com  Inc.  began 
selling  home  furnishings  on 
the  Web  in  July,  its  furniture 
orders  have  been 
processed  at  a  very 
real-world  loca¬ 
tion:  a  60-year-old 
retailer  in  the  heart 
of  North  Carolina’s 
furniture  country. 

Living.com  had 
bought  the  brick- 
and-mortar  com¬ 
pany  earlier  this 
year  to  get  a  jump 
on  setting  up  the 
warehousing,  ship¬ 
ping  and  customer 
service  operations 
that  online  retail¬ 
ers  need  behind 
the  scenes.  But  to 
make  it  work,  big 
changes  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology 
were  needed  at  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  site. 

“We  went  in  and  threw  away 
every  piece  of  electronic 
equipment  they  had,”  said  An¬ 


drew  Kass,  director  of  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Living.com  in  Austin, 
Texas.  “They  weren’t  a  very 
high-tech  company.  They  had 
no  need  to  be  one  [before].” 

Living.com  installed  new 
PCs  and  hooked  the  facility  in 
Randleman,  N.C.,  to  a  central 
server  that  runs  Oracle  Corp.’s 
Web-based  enter¬ 
prise  resource 
planning  applica¬ 
tions.  But  being 
able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  logis¬ 
tics  and  customer 
service  operations 
that  Shaw  Furni¬ 
ture  Galleries  had 
in  place  for  its 
own  mail-order 
catalog  business 
was  worth  the  ef¬ 
fort,  Kass  said. 

Other  e-com¬ 
merce  start-ups 
are  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same 
position.  Working 
with  established 
distributors  can 
help  online  retailers  get  up  and 
running  faster  than  if  they 
started  from  scratch  on  the  lo¬ 
gistics  side,  but  the  brick-and- 
rnortar  companies  may  need 


some  serious  IT  upgrades. 

Tom  McGovern  found  that 
out  after  his  online  pet-sup¬ 
ply  company,  then  called  Pet- 
Jungle.com,  bought  a  small  dis¬ 
tributor  in  Southern  California 
last  spring.  The  original  plan 
was  to  build  that  up  into  a  full¬ 
blown  warehousing  and  ship¬ 
ping  operation. 

“We  were  going  down  that 
path  fast  and  furious,”  McGov¬ 
ern  said.  “But  it  would  have  lit¬ 
erally  required  years.  And  a  lot 
of  our  dough  would  have  been 
caught  up  in  there.” 

Two  months  later,  opportu¬ 
nity  came  knocking  in  the  form 
of  pet-supply  retail  giant  Pets- 
mart  Inc.  The  two  companies 
set  up  an  online  joint  venture 
that  processes  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  its  orders  through  a  state- 
of-the-art  Petsmart  distribu¬ 
tion  center  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

“Our  little  operation  pales 
next  to  that,”  said  McGovern, 
who  is  now  CEO  of  the  Pets- 
mart.com  joint  venture  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  And  leaving 
the  logistics  to  Petsmart  lets 
the  online  company  focus  on 
its  Web  site  instead  of  on  man¬ 
aging  product  inventories,  he 
added. 

ENutrition.com  Inc.,  which 


■muaazsa 

Online 

Logistics 

The  available  choices: 

Online  retailers  can  build  their 
own  warehouses  and  distribu¬ 
tion  centers,  buy  established 
distributors  or  sign  deals  with 
package  carriers  and  other 
companies  that  provide 
logistics  services. 

Complicating  factors: 

Building  it  yourself  takes  time 
and  money  and  forces  you  to 
manage  inventory:  brick-and- 
mortar  distributors  may  not  be 
ready  to  handle  online  sales 
volumes:  logistics  firms  may 
not  be  geared  to  your  industry. 
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objections,”  Dortch  said. 

The  year-and-a-half-long 
drama  is  not  unlike  the  battle 
that  followed  CA’s  takeover  at¬ 
tempt  of  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  in  1991,  said 
Jonathan  Eunice,  an  analyst  at 
Illuminata  Inc.,  a  consultancy 
in  Nashua,  N.H.  When  the  dust 
from  those  suits  and  counter¬ 
suits  settled,  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  “came  together  and  did 
some  really  good  work  around 
[CA  management  and  applica¬ 
tion  development  software] 
Unicenter  TNG  and  Jasmine,” 
Eunice  said. 

Such  dramas  “are  fun  to 
watch,  but  companies  make 
more  money  working  togeth¬ 
er,”  he  said. 

The  suits  had  been  trickling 
to  an  end.  In  August,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Los  Angeles 
dismissed  claims  brought  by 
CSC  against  CA,  finding  no  ev¬ 
idence  that  CA  had  used  confi¬ 
dential  CSC  information  in  its 
takeover  attempt.  The  court 
also  dismissed  CA’s  counter¬ 
claims  against  CSC  for  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  tender  offer.  ft 


began  selling  vitamins  and  nu¬ 
tritional  supplements  online 
last  March,  wrote  a  custom  or¬ 
der-management  and  shipping 
application  in  Visual  Basic  so  a 
distribution  company  that  it’s 
working  with  can  handle  the 
expected  order  volumes. 

Jared  Wolfe,  director  of  op¬ 
erations  at  ENutrition.com, 
which  is  based  in  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.,  said  it  is  now 
mulling  the  idea  of  licensing 
the  software  to  other  online  re¬ 
tailers  that  want  to  use  brick- 
and-mortar  distributors.  I 


Clarification 

In  a  Sept.  20  News  brief  (“Soft¬ 
ware  Upgrade  Caused  MCI  Out¬ 
age,"  page  4),  an  MCI  World¬ 
Com  Inc.  spokeswoman  said  all 
MCI  customers  would  receive  a 
credit  whether  they  were  affect¬ 
ed  by  an  August  frame-relay  out¬ 
age  or  not.  On  Friday,  spokes¬ 
woman  Debbie  Caplan  said  the 
20-day  credit  applied  only  to 
customers  of  MCI  WorldCom's 
legacy  WorldCom  frame-relay 
network.  "All  customers  served 
by  the  legacy  WorldCom  frame- 
relay  platform  were  proactively 
issued  a  20-day  credit  on  their. 
September  invoice,"  Caplan 
said  in  a  statement. 


and  slashes  data  warehouse  load  time  by  up  to  90%. 


Data  warehouse  staging  can  be  really  wild.  You  have 
data  from  different  sources,  in  different  formats,  sorted 
in  different  ways  -  a  jungle  of  data  to  select,  reformat, 
clean,  standardize,  aggregate,  and  sort. 

SyncSort  whips  that  data  into  shape  fast.  Jobs  that 
took  days  take  hours,  jobs  that  took  hours  take  minutes. 
Designed  for  high  volume,  SyncSort  speeds  loads,  reorgs, 
indexing,  and  sorted  extracts  for  reports  or  handoffs. 


And  SyncSort  is  available  for  all  major  platforms 
UNIX,  Windows  NT,®  and  mainframes. 

Tame  the  beast. 

For  a  trial  copy  of  SyncSort  and  your 
FREE  copy  of  6  Data  Warehousing 
Tasks  Made  Easier,  call  us  at 
(201)  930-8200,  Dept.  A9CWA  or  visit 
us  at  www.syncsort.com/a9cwa. 


syncsort 
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Feds  Want  Industry 
To  Help  Protect  Data 


But  FBI  says  U.S.  first  must  fix  government 
security,  fend  off  Russian  cyberattack 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

EDERAL  OFFICIALS 
say  they  need  private 
sector  buy-in  to  pro¬ 
tect  critical  public 
and  private  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  But  the  officials 
also  acknowledged  at  a  con¬ 
gressional  hearing  last  week 
that  they  must  first  take  care  of 
their  own  security  problems, 
including  an  ongoing  cyberat¬ 
tack  that  is  originating  out  of 
Russia. 

Testifying  before  a  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
last  week,  Michael  Vatis,  a 
deputy  assistant  director  at  the 


FBI  and  director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Infrastructure  Protection 
Center,  confirmed  a  published 
report  of  an  ongoing  attack 
originating  out  of  Russia  aimed 
at  government  networks.  The 
attacks  have  captured  “unclas¬ 
sified  but  still-sensitive  infor¬ 
mation”  about  defense-related 
matters,  he  said. 

But  of  equal  concern  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Technology, 
Terrorism  and  Government  In¬ 
formation  is  the  ability  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry  to  deal  with 
threats.  With  so  much  of  the 
nation’s  critical  infrastructure 
in  private  hands,  a  national 
plan  to  improve  the  federal 


government’s  information  se¬ 
curity,  slated  to  be  released  in 
several  weeks,  will  call  for  im¬ 
provements  in  computer  secu¬ 
rity  at  private  companies. 

Vatis  said  private  systems 
“have  significant  vulnerabili¬ 
ties”  to  attacks.  “But  we 
shouldn’t  act  as  though  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  doesn’t  have  its  act 
together  and  the  government 
does,”  he  added.  “There  are 
also  significant  vulnerabilities 
in  government.” 

The  plan  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office  (CIAO),  a 
U.S.  agency  that’s  coordinat¬ 
ing  federal  information  secur¬ 
ity  planning.  The  plan  will 
seek  the  buy-in  of  private 
companies,  largely  through 
educational  and  outreach  ef¬ 
forts  instead  of  new  laws  and 


Feds  Trust  Chemical  Makers 
To  Do  Right  Thing  on  Y2K 

Some  companies  plan  holiday  slowdowns 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Although  some  chemical  com¬ 
panies  have  decided  to  cut 
back  or  shut  down  operations 
as  a  precaution  over  the  New 
Year’s  holiday,  federal  officials 
last  week  said  they  have  no 
plans  to  ask  other  chemical 
companies  to  do  the  same. 

Jim  Makris,  the  director  of 
the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  chemical  office,  said 
any  federal  mandate  to  cease 
operations  could  create  more 
problems  than  any  Y2K  failure. 

“The  most  dangerous  thing 
in  the  chemical  industry  is  to 
change  procedures  from  what 
you  normally  do,”  said  Makris. 
“That  creates  enormous  po¬ 
tential  risk,  not  only  in  the 
process  of  shutting  down  but 
when  you  restart.” 

John  Koskinen,  who  heads 
the  Clinton  administration’s 
Y2K  efforts,  said  any  shutdown 
decisions  should  be  left  up  to 


the  company.  “The  important 
thing  is  for  every  company  to 
assess  its  own  situation,  its  risk 
both  in  operating  and  in  shut¬ 
ting  down,  and  then  come  to  its 
own  independent  decision,” 
Koskinen  said. 

Monsanto  Co.  in  St.  Louis, 
for  instance,  a  maker  of  herbi¬ 
cides  and  pharmaceuticals, 


Status  Report 

■  Federal  officials  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  Y2K  readi¬ 
ness  of  small  chemical 
firms,  but  most  small  chem¬ 
ical  makers  use  manual 
batch  processes  that  typi¬ 
cally  aren’t  affected  by  Y2K 

■  Large  chemical  companies 
are  making  good  progress 

■  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities  need  to  determine 
the  readiness  of  local  chem¬ 
ical  makers  and  handlers 


among  other  products,  in¬ 
tends  to  put  some  of  its  chemi¬ 
cal  processing  activities  in  a 
“pause”  mode,  which  would 
prevent  any  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  immediately  prior  to 
midnight  on  Dec.  31.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  taking  that  step  be¬ 
cause  of  the  potential  for  out¬ 
side  disruptions  such  as  power 
loss,  said  John  Ogens,  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman. 

Companies  that  mainly  make 
chemicals  via  batch  processes, 
which  give  manufacturers 
greater  control  over  the  timing 
of  production  processes,  will 
be  helped  by  the  holiday. 

For  instance,  at  Rohm  & 
Haas  Co.,  a  Philadelphia-based 
maker  of  specialty  chemical 
products,  plants  are  usually 
shut  down  during  the  holiday 
period  for  routine  mainte¬ 
nance,  said  Carmen  Ferrigno,  a 
company  spokesman.  At  a 
Houston  plant  that  will  be  op¬ 
erating,  production  will  be 
slowed,  but  that  is  typically 
done  over  the  holiday,  he  said. 

But  federal  officials  have  lit¬ 
tle  information  about  the  Y2K 
readiness  of  small  to  midsize 
chemical  makers  and  handlers 
and  continue  to  urge  local  gov¬ 
ernment  preparedness  com¬ 
mittees  to  contact  local  chemi¬ 
cal  producers  and  handlers.  I 


regulations  [News,  July  12]. 

Peter  Browne,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  First  Union  Corp. 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  said  a  coop¬ 
erative  approach  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  will 
be  more  effective  than  a  new 
government  bureaucracy.  The 
key  is  to  “hold  people  account¬ 
able  for  implementing  those 
standards,”  he  said. 

And  one  of  the  best  vehicles 
for  ensuring  that  a  firm  is  fol¬ 
lowing  best  security  practices 
is  to  have  its  board  question 
company  officials  about  secu¬ 
rity,  usually  through  an  audit 
committee,  Browne  said. 

Stash  Jarocki,  corporate  in¬ 
formation  security  officer  at 
the  Depository  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York,  said  he  hopes  the 
national  plan  promotes  educa¬ 


tion,  cooperation  among  vari¬ 
ous  industry  segments  and 
“clearly  defines  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wants  to  do  and  sup¬ 
port.”  A  key  role  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  play,  he  said,  is  fund¬ 
ing  security  research  efforts, 
such  as  vulnerability  analysis, 
that  can  be  used  by  private  in¬ 
dustry  to  improve  security. 

The  hearing  was  prompted 
in  part  by  disclosure  in  August 
of  a  plan  by  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  for  a  massive  Federal 
Intrusion  Detection  Network 
(Fidnet).  Privacy  groups  warn 
that  Fidnet  will  intrude  on  pri¬ 
vate  communications.  Fidnet 
won’t  monitor  private  net¬ 
works  or  e-mail  traffic  and  will 
involve  only  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  said  John  S.  Tri- 
tak,  director  of  the  CIAO.  I 


mm 
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In  the  next  few  weeks,  federal  officials  will  release  a  “National 

$17  MILLION  IN  TRAINING  and  scholarship  grants  for  federal 

workers  or  college  students  willing  to  work  for  federal  agen¬ 
cies  in  exchange  for  the  money 

$8.4  MILLION  TO  SET  UP  an  intrusion-detection  system  for  all 

federal,  nondefense  agencies 

THE  CREATION  OF  an  “expert  review  team”  with  a  $5  million 

budget  to  analyze  federal  cybersecurity 


Banks  Plan 
Net  to  Share 
Security  Info 

BY  ANN  HARRISON 

The  U.S.  banking  industry  has 
created  a  private  computer 
network  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  about  viruses,  software 
bugs,  attack  trends  and  other 
security  threats. 

The  network,  operated  by 
the  Financial  Services  Infor¬ 
mation  Sharing  and  Analysis 
Center,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
directive  from  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Critical  Infra¬ 
structure  Protection  to  help 
shield  crucial  industries  from 
cyberattacks. 

“Such  information  will  be 
shared  anonymously  to  en¬ 
courage  candor  and  on  a  real¬ 
time  basis  to  allow  other  firms 
to  prepare  immediately  for 
similar  attacks,”  Treasury  Sec¬ 


retary  Lawrence  H.  Summers 
said  in  an  Oct.  1  statement. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  which  helped  orga¬ 
nize  the  center,  said  it  won’t 
eavesdrop  on  threat  informa¬ 
tion. 

Steve  Katz,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  security  officer  at  Citi¬ 
group  Inc.  in  New  York,  is  a 
center  coordinator.  Katz  said 
the  center  is  encouraging  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firms  to  join 
the  network  to  spread  security 
information. 

The  center  is  the  first  of 
eight  such  operations  that  will 
monitor  computer  security 
threats  for  industries  including 
telecommunications,  oil  and 
gas,  electric  power,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  water  utilities. 

Licensed  banks  and  govern¬ 
ment-regulated  financial  firms 
will  pay  $13,000  to  $125,000 
to  subscribe  to  the  network, 
which  will  issue  alerts  to  secu¬ 
rity  managers.  According  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  16 
financial  institutions  with  a 
total  of  $4.5  trillion  in  assets 
have  joined  ihe  network.  ► 


We’ll  take  care  of  the  e. 


You  take  care  of  the  business. 


When  you  host  your  Web  applications  with  GTE  Internetworking,  you’ll  have  more 
time  to  focus  on  what  matters  most:  your  business.  That’s  because  you’ll  have  an 
industry-leading  team  of  e-business  consultants  and  Web  architects,  who  will  take  care  of  all 
the  technology  details  for  you.  Working  in  partnership  with  you  and  your  IT  staff,  and  drawing  on 
the  strength  of  our  world-class  e-business  infrastructure,  our  seasoned  professionals  deliver 
secure,  reliable  solutions  that  will  grow  as  your  business  grows.  Find  out  more  about  how 
hosting  with  GTE  Internetworking  lets  you  spend  your  time  the  best  way  of  all  —  doing  what 
you  do  best.  Call  1-800-847-0172  today  or  visit  us  at  internetworking.gte.com/hosting. 


Find  out  more  about 
Enterprise  Hosting  with 
GTE  Internetworking 
and  you  could  win 
a  trip  to  Boston 
to  attend  Forrester’s 
Executive  Strategy  Forum 
“Beyond  E-Commerce: 
Winning  in  the 
Internet  Economy.” 


No  purchase 

y  necessary  to  enter  or  win. 
All  entries  must  be  received 
by  October  14,  1999. 

Must  be  18  years  or  older  to 
enter.  For  official  rules,  send 
|jujF  name  and  return  address 
to  3  Van  de  Graaff  Drive, 

P.O.  Box  3073,  c/o  Official 
Rules,  Burlington,  MA  01803. 


Enterprise  Hosting. 
Enabling  e-business. 
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Oracle  Touts  Web 
‘Portal-to-Go’ 


Oracle  Corp.  this  week  plans  to 
announce  software  that  will  let 
consumers  and  other  end  users 
access  Web-based  applications 
through  handheld  computers  and 
cell  phones,  CEO  Larry  Ellison  said 
during  a  keynote  speech  at  the  Fall 
Internet  World  conference  in  New 
York.  The  Portal-to-Go  product  will 
be  marketed  to  operators  of  wire¬ 
less  networks  and  Internet  service 
providers. 


Many  Users  Plan 
Y2K  Lockdowns 

Half  the  companies  responding  to  a 
recent  survey  said  they  will  impose 
a  year  2000  freeze  on  installing 
new  systems  or  enhancing  old  ones. 
The  study  of  96  companies  was 
conducted  by  the  Cutter  Consor¬ 
tium,  a  research  firm  in  Arlington, 
Mass.  About  50%  have  already  im¬ 
posed  an  enterprisewide  lockdown 
or  plan  to  soon  begin  one  that  will 
carry  through  year’s  end.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  keep  corporate  computer 
environments  Y2K-ready  by  not 
introducing  changes  to  existing 
software  code  or  hardware. 


Boeing  Taps  New  CIO 

The  Boeing  Co.  last  week  named 
21-year  Boeing  veteran  Scott  Griffin 
as  CIO.  He  replaces  Terry  Millhol- 
land,  who  left  Boeing  last  month 
to  become  CIO  at  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  in  Plano,  Texas. 
Griffin  joined  Seattle-based  Boeing 
in  1978  and  most  recently  was  vice 
president  of  e-commerce  at  Boeing 
Commercial  Airplane  Group. 


Mazda  Outsources  IT 
To  IBM  in  $480M  Deal 

Japan-based  Mazda  Motor  Corp. 
will  ouisource  most  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  its  informa¬ 
tion  systems  to  IBM  Japan  in  a  deal 
worth  approximately  $480  million 
over  10  years.  IBM  Japan  will  be 
responsible  for  the  development, 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
Mazda’s  host  systems,  supercom¬ 
puters,  10,000  PCs  and  network 
links  in  all  areas  except  research 
and  development. 


NEWS 


Users  Not  Sold  on  App 
Service  Provider  Model 


Show  goers  cite  security ,  bandwidth  issues 


BY  MARC  FERRANTI 

NEW  YORK 

The  application 
service  provider 
concept  touted 
heavily  at  Fall  In¬ 
ternet 

World  could  be  an  at¬ 
tractive  business  pro¬ 
position  for  any  size 
company,  users  said.  | 

But  most  said  they  are 
nonetheless  going  to  think  long 
and  hard  before  they  let  third 
parties  host  their  applications. 

“I  try  to  get  projects  done 
under  budget  and  on  time,  and 
if  someone  tells  me  I  can  get  a 
project  done  the  way  it’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  done  using  a  third- 
party  provider  to  host  applica¬ 
tions,  sure  —  I’m  willing  to 
listen,”  said  Warren  Winter,  an 
information  technology  man¬ 
ager  at  pharmaceutical  giant 
Pfizer  Inc.  in  New  York.  “But 
it’s  got  to  be  proven  that  there 
is  a  benefit  to  me,  and  I’m  not 
sure  big  companies  like  IBM, 
with  the  margins  they  need  to 
make  projects  worthwhile  for 
them,  are  going  to  be  able  to 
offer  me  cost  benefits.” 

The  basic  idea  behind  the 
application  service  provider 
computing  model  is  that  a 
provider  hosts  and  manages 
applications  that  users  then  ac¬ 
cess  over  the  Internet. 

Many  users  said  they  would 
be  glad  to  hand  over  to  a  third 
party  the  hassle  of  upgrading 
and  maintaining  software.  But 
in  addition  to  questions  about 
cost  benefits,  they  also  have 
concerns  about  security,  band¬ 
width  and  the  psychological 
hurdle  of  moving  from  “own¬ 
ing”  applications  to  “renting” 
them. 

At  the  show,  the  application 
service  provider  concept  was 
embraced  by  IT  companies 
like  IBM,  as  well  as  telecom¬ 
munications  companies  such 
as  AT&T  Corp.,  Global  Cross¬ 
ing  Ltd.  and  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

For  example,  Global  Cross¬ 
ing  announced  that  it’s  build¬ 
ing  new  data  centers  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe.  Bell  Atlantic  CEO 
and  Chairman  Ivan  Seidenberg 


INTERNET 
WORLD! 


said  his  company  will  offer 
hosting  of  business-to-busi- 
ness  Internet  applications. 
IBM  and  AT&T  announced 
they  would  offer  turnkey 
e-commerce  applications  (see 
story,  page  28),  and 
Oracle  Computer  Corp. 
CEO  and  Chairman 
Larry  Ellison  made 
application  service 
provider  announce¬ 
ments  as  well  (see  story,  page 
20). 

Before  they  adopt  these  ser¬ 
vice  provider  offerings,  how¬ 
ever,  users  said  questions 
about  data  security  must  be 
answered,  especially  for  busi¬ 
nesses  like  insurance  compa¬ 


nies  that  deal  with  sensitive 
personal  data. 

“It  might  reassure  compa¬ 
nies  if  they  could  maybe  parti¬ 
tion  the  application  itself  from 
the  data  and  keep  the  data  in- 
house,”  said  Winthrop  Robin¬ 
son,  director  of  technical 
services  at  W.  R.  Berkley  Corp., 
an  insurance  holding  company 
in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Bandwidth  is  also  a  problem, 
despite  the  strides  being  made 
by  telecommunications  com¬ 
panies  to  lay  high-speed  IP 
infrastructure,  according  to 
some  users  here. 

“Even  a  T1  line  to  a  third- 
party  ASP  won’t  give  you  the 
response  you  need  when 
you’re  dealing  with  applica¬ 
tions  involving  three-dimen¬ 
sional  imaging,”  said  Steven 


Luo,  an  engineer  at  Pitney 
Bowes  Inc.  in  Shelton,  Conn. 

Pitney  Bowes  now  uses  an 
application  service  provider  to 
host,  manage  and  update  an 
application  that  automates 
searches  for  components  and 
appropriate  component  sup¬ 
pliers,  Luo  said.  “We  were 
dealing  with  updates  that  took 
something  like  50  or  60  CDs 
a  month.  It  was  too  time  con¬ 
suming,”  he  said. 

On  the  costs-benefit  side, 
several  users  said  that  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  using  an  application 
service  provider  might  be 
more  immediately  apparent 
for  small  and  midsize  compa¬ 
nies  than  for  large  companies. 

“We  don’t  have  the  money  to 
buy  a  $150,000  purchasing  and 
receiving  application,  though 
I’d  love  to  have  one,”  said  An¬ 
drew  Bosak,  treasurer  at  the 
Halmark  Group,  a  small  con¬ 
struction  contractor  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  “If  we  could  get 
someone  else  to  provide  one 
for  us  at  a  reasonable  monthly 
fee,  I’d  be  interested.”  I 


Web  Management  to  Lead  Outsourcing  Growth 


In-house  expertise 
lacking,  study  says 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

As  companies  scramble  to 
launch  e-commerce  sites  or 
link  all  aspects  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  Web,  many 
are  finding  they  don’t  have  the 
skills  or  resources  to  keep  up 
with  technology  changes  or 
scalability  demands. 

So,  many  information  tech¬ 
nology  departments  are  out¬ 
sourcing  Internet  management 
functions  such  as  Web  hosting 
or  building  Web  interfaces  to 
back-end  systems  (see  story, 
page  1). 

Internet  management  out¬ 
sourcing  will  grow  76%  annu¬ 
ally  between  1998  and  2003,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  by  market 
research  firm  Input  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.  That  dwarfs' 
the  22%  annual  growth  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  overall  U.S.  outsourc¬ 
ing  market,  which  will  reach 
$110  billion  by  2003. 

The  second  fastest-growing 
segment,  business  process  out¬ 
sourcing,  is  expected  to  grow 
29%  annually,  the  study  said. 

“Companies  can’t  afford  to 
spend  x  amount  on  hardware 


Up  and  Out 

Outsourcing  annual  growth 
through  2003 
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market 


29% 

76% 


Internet/intranet 


management  out- 
=  sourcing 

i  Total  outsourcing  market  in  2003:  S110B 

0  _ n.n.i.u.'.L.f.i  Hi,;  .  ■■  .  ■■■  ■  .  . . . 

and  take  the  risk  that  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  it’s  inadequate,” 
said  Albert  Nekimken,  an  Input 
analyst  and  author  of  the  study. 
“It’s  much  safer  to  hire  an  out¬ 
sourcer  who  can  service  your 
needs.” 

Telecommunications  and 
utility  companies  in  particular 
are  seeking  outside  help  for  In¬ 
ternet  management,  Nekimken 
said.  Faced  with  deregulation 
and  a  push  toward  Internet 
billing  and  customer  service, 
the  market  for  Internet  man¬ 
agement  outsourcing  will  grow 
33%  annually  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  and  29% 
annually  in  the  utilities  indus¬ 
try,  the  study  said. 

“Virtually  every  one  of  our 


proposals  is  exploring  the 
option  of  outsourcing,”  said 
John  Berry,  a  vice  president 
at  AppNet  Inc.,  a  Bethesda, 
Md.-based  Internet  services 
company.  Large  customers  are 
looking  to  outsource  their 
electronic  operations  from 
soup  to  nuts  —  from  Internet 
data  centers,  Web  hosting  and 
integration  to  back  office, 
fulfillment  and  inventory  sys¬ 
tems.  “It  shields  companies 
from  relentless  technology 
upgrades,”  he  said. 

International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  it  expects  the  outsourcing 
market  to  grow  at  just  13% 
annually.  It  hasn’t  separated  In¬ 
ternet  management  from  other 
types  of  IT  outsourcing.  But 
analyst  Cynthia  Doyle  said  the 
segment  is  likely  to  take  off.  “A 
lot  of  companies  know  if  they 
don’t  get  in  the  game,  they’re 
going  to  be  left  behind.  If  they 
don’t  have  the  expertise,  they’ll 
have  to  outsource  it,”  she  said. 

IDC  expects  corporate  In¬ 
ternet  spending  to  grow  39% 
per  year  through  2002. 1 

MOREONLINE 

For  coverage  of  outsourcing  and  related 
Web  pages,  visit  our  Web  site. 
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Many  of  our  customers’  e-business 
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Now  you  can  isolate  specific 
processes  in  your  business 
applications,  integrate  them  with 
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10  NEWS 

Baan  Readies  Tools  For  Integrating  ERP  Companion  Apps 

by  craig  stedman  i  links  between  the  company’s  I  quired  in  the  past  few  years.  i  of  its  ERP  software,  along  with 

Baan  Co.  next  month  plans  to  enterprise  resource  planning  At  a  user  conference  starting  application  integration  tools 
announce  software  that  is  sup-  (ERP)  system  and  the  slew  of  Nov.  10  in  Vienna,  Baan  is  that  can  be  used  to  tie  its  prod- 
posed  to  deliver  long-promised  I  companion  applications  it  ac-  I  expected  to  unveil  an  upgrade  I  ucts  together,  according  to 
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Can  your  business  afford 
an  unsuccessful  rollout  ? 
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sources  close  to  the  struggling 
Barneveld,  Netherlands-based 
vendor. 

That  kind  of  technology  is 
critical  to  users  who  want  to 
expand  their  Baan  back-office 
systems  to  incorporate  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  supply-chain 
planning  and  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management. 

May  the  Best  Product  Win 

Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co., 
a  maker  of  fire  alarms  and 
other  security  devices  in  Gard¬ 
ner,  Mass.,  expects  to  finish  a 
rollout  of  Baan’s  ERP  software 
in  the  spring. 

It  then  plans  to  start  adding 
supply-chain  and  front-office 
tools  that  can  manage  interac¬ 
tions  with  customers  and  sup¬ 
pliers,  said  Jim  Nickerson, 
director  of  applications  devel¬ 
opment  and  Baan  program 
manager  at  Simplex. 

Baan  would  likely  be  the 
leading  candidate  for  those 
additional  applications  if  its 
integration  promises  are  being 
met,  Nickerson  said. 

“I’d  rather  stay  with  a  vendor 
that  has  everything  integrated,” 
he  said.  “But  if  Baan  doesn’t, 
I’m  going  to  go  with  the  best 
product.” 

Baan  acquired  a  mix  of  plan¬ 
ning,  customer  management, 
finance  and  product  configu¬ 
rator  applications  during  a 
buying  spree  that  ended  last 
year  when  it  began  a  string  of 
four  straight  quarterly  losses. 
It  is  also  developing  a  new  line 
of  e-commerce  software. 

But  Baan  still  has  to  prove  to 
users  that  the  different  appli¬ 
cations  aren’t  “just  a  bunch 
of  stand-alone  products  with 
kludgy  interfaces,”  said  Joshua 
Greenbaum,  an  analyst  at  En¬ 
terprise  Applications  Consult¬ 
ing  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Baan  officials  wouldn’t  com¬ 
ment  on  their  plans.  But 
sources  said  the  vendor  is 
aiming  to  ship  by  year’s  end  a 
BaanERP  upgrade  that  can 
be  integrated  with  its  other 
products. 

David  Dobrin,  an  analyst  at 
Benchmarking  Partners  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  he 
doesn’t  expect  Baan  to  fully 
deliver  on  the  integration  it 
promised  anytime  soon.  But 
the  new  software  should  get 
Baan  to  parity  or  better  with  its 
ERP  rivals,  Dobrin  said. 

The  first  steps  are  expected 
to  include  a  consistent  data 
model  that  eliminates  the  need 
to  translate  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  applications,  he  added.  ► 


It's  not  that  we  can't  stop  working  on  a  client's  problem. 
It's  just  that  we  hate  to  quit  when  we're  on  a  roll. 
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Exchange  Beta  Goes 
Beyond  Messaging 


Few  users  ready  to 
implement  features 
such  as  Web  Store 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

ATLANTA 

Exchange  2000  is  the 
most  ambitious  re¬ 
lease  yet  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  mes¬ 
saging  server.  But 
few  users  are  ready  to  imple¬ 
ment  new  features  such  as 
real-time  collaboration  and  the 
Web  Store. 

Six  thousand  messaging  pro¬ 
fessionals  got  their  first  look 
at  Exchange  2000  at  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Exchange  Conference 
here  last  week,  where  Mi¬ 
crosoft  rolled  out  the  first  pub¬ 


lic  beta  version  of  the  product. 
Exchange  2000  —  formerly 
code-named  Platinum  —  is 
scheduled  to  ship  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year. 

A  central  component  is  the 
Web  Store,  which  Microsoft 
bills  as  a  repository  to  store 
e-mail,  end-user  documents, 
Web  pages  and  multimedia. 

“They’re  finally  establishing 
a  vision  beyond  e-mail,”  said 
Tom  Austin,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Recent  market  research 
from  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  has  Mi¬ 
crosoft  ahead  of  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.’s  Domino  in  new 
deployments  for  the  second 
quarter.  But  more  than  90%  of 
Exchange  sites  still  use  it  just 
for  messaging,  Austin  said. 


Third-Party  App  Developers 
Wanning  to  Exchange 


Vendors  roll  out 
collaboration  tools 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

ATLANTA 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange 
Server  has  been  slow  to  emerge 
as  a  platform  for  third-party  ap¬ 
plications.  But  that’s  changing 
as  the  growing  user  base  of  the 
Outlook  client  is  raising  inter¬ 
est  in  third-party  applications 
for  Outlook  and  Exchange. 

At  the  Microsoft  Exchange 
Conference  here  last  week, 
several  vendors  rolled  out  new 
or  updated  tools  that  run  on 
Exchange.  Many  of  them  sim¬ 
ply  added  management  or 
spam-  and  virus-filtering  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  messaging  server. 

But  more  tools  are  offering 
document  management  and 
group  collaboration  features. 
PortalS oft  Technologies  Inc.  in 
Aibu  ,  N.M.,  launched  a 

ct-tracking  ap¬ 
plication  based  on  Exchange, 
ai  istraan  Software  Inc.  in 
Bih'-ric.?,  Mass.,  introduced  a 
su.  -i  imaging  and  document 


management  software. 

“Everyone  is  familiar  [with 
Outlook],”  said  Andy  Petter- 
son,  business  manager  at  Tam¬ 
pa,  Fla.,  law  firm  Holland  & 
Knight  LLP.  The  firm  is  imple¬ 
menting  a  new  labor-tracking 
tool  from  Kronos  Inc.  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  that  will  let 
staff  clock  in  and  out  from  Out¬ 
look,  which  they  already  use 
for  e-mail  and  calendaring. 

Tom  Austin,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  Exchange  has 
attracted  less  third-party  soft¬ 
ware  development  than  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Domino, 
but  that  is  starting  to  change. 

One  concern  is  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  could  add  features  that 
would  compete  with  third-par¬ 
ty  products.  For  instance,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  indexing  and  search 
technology,  code-named  Ta¬ 
hoe,  is  expected  to  enter  beta 
testing  the  first  half  of  next  year. 

Gytis  Barzdukas,  lead  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  Exchange  at 
Microsoft,  said  the  company 
talked  to  partners  about  Tahoe 
a  year  ago  and  will  always  give 
ample  notice  of  its  plans.  ► 


The  Web  Store  is  “neat  stuff 
. . .  that  we’re  not  going  to  be 
able  to  implement  any  time 
soon,”  said  William  Weiler,  an 
analyst  at  Dow  Chemical  Co.  in 
Midland,  Mich.  He  said  mov¬ 
ing  end-user  files  off  file 
servers  and  onto  the  Web  Store 
would  require  “a  lot  more  Ex¬ 
change  Servers  out  there.”  It 
may  also  make  backing  up  user 
files  harder  to  do,  said  Daniel 
Lyden,  a  network  developer  at 
Office  Depot  Inc.  in  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.,  who  also  said 
Exchange  2000’s  video-  and 
data-conferencing  features  will 
clash  with  “the  reality  of  wide- 
area  network  speeds.” 

Austin  said  the  Web  Store 
will  take  off  only  if  enough  in¬ 
dependent  software  vendors 
develop  third-party  applica¬ 
tions  on  top  of  it. 

Richard  King,  senior  network 
engineer  at  Brach’s  Confections 
Inc.  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  said 
deployment  of  Exchange  2000 
would  have  to  wait  until  the 


Adding  Exchange  2000  Features 

The  product  will  boost  the  capabilities  of  several  areas: 

1  FEATURE 

WHAT  IT  DOES 

REAL-TIME  COLLABORATION 

Instant  messaging;  multi¬ 
point  data-,  audio-  and 
videoconferencing 

WEB  STORE  ~ 

Rich  data  store  accessible 
through  Outlook  2000, 

Office  2000,  a  browser, 

OLE  DB  and  Win32  file  I/O 

Access  configured  per  item 
and  per  column 
(instead  of  per  folder) 

ENHANCED  SECURITY 

SCALABILITY 

Four-node  clustering  with 
load  balancing;  ability  to 
partition  several  message 
databases  on  one  server 

MANAGEABILITY 

Managed  centrally  from 
Microsoft  Management 
Console,  integrated  with 
Active  Directory 

: 

company  completes  its  roll¬ 
out  of  Windows  2000,  now 
planned  for  the  end  of  next 
year.  A  delay  in  the  rollout  of 
Windows  2000  would  push  Ex¬ 
change  2000  implementation 
even  further  back,  King  said. 

But  Mikael  Bergman,  project 
manager  at  Volvo  Information 
Technology  AB,  which  pro¬ 
vides  information  technology 
services  to  Swedish  truck  mak- 

er  Volvo  Group,  said  he’s  eager 
to  get  his  hands  on  Web  Store. 
He  said  he  had  planned  to  roll 
out  Exchange  5.5  early  next 
year  but  may  instead  wait  for 
Exchange  2000. 

Bergman  said  Volvo  is  likely 
to  use  the  Web  Store  for  storing 
“almost  everything,”  including 
end-user  documents  that  are 
now  stored  on  Novell  Inc.  Net¬ 
Ware  servers.  1 

Microsoft  Seeks  Directory  Interoperability 


Pursues  ties  to  NDS;  some  questions  linger 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  re¬ 
leased  tools  designed  to  syn¬ 
chronize  its  upcoming  Active 
Directory  with  Novell  Direc¬ 
tory  Services  (NDS),  but  ob¬ 
servers  remained  skeptical 
Windows  2000  will  provide  a 
well-integrated  metadirectory. 

The  second  beta  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Directory  Synchronization 
Services  became  available  on 
the  Web,  and  Version  2.1  of 
Zoomit  VLA’s  metadirectory 
became  available  for  free  last 
week  to  customers  of  trained 
consulting  outfits  such  as 
Microsoft  Consulting  Services. 
Microsoft  said  the  releases 
were  six  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  company  ac¬ 
quired  Toronto-based  Zoomit 
Corp.  in  July. 

Integration  with  other  direc¬ 
tories  is  crucial  to  administra¬ 
tors  of  enterprise  networks  be¬ 
cause  other  directories  are  far 


too  numerous  to  simply  be 
replaced.  Peoria,  Ill.-based 
Caterpillar  Inc.  has  hundreds 
of  directories  that  need  to 
be  synchronized,  said  Don 
Bowen,  directory  architect. 
Caterpillar  has  been  urging 
vendors  for  years  to  provide 
metadirectory  software  to  give 
it  a  single  place  to  manage  all 
its  distributed  directories.  Do¬ 
ing  so  would  drastically  reduce 
costs  and  free  administrators 
to  do  other  work,  Bowen  said. 

The  Microsoft  releases  will 
give  Windows  2000  customers 
the  chance  to  begin  testing  and 
learning  about  two-way  syn¬ 
chronization  of  user  and  net¬ 
work  data  with  NDS,  but  it  still 
falls  short  of  making  Active  Di¬ 
rectory  a  fully  capable  technol¬ 
ogy,  said  analyst  Laura  DiDio 
at  Giga  Information  Group  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Integration  of  VIA  2.1  with 
Windows  2000  and  enabling 


easy  policy-based  networking 
and  other  essential  directory 
management  features  is  still  in 
Windows  2000’s  future,  DiDio 
said.  Meanwhile,  users  will 
have  a  raw  product  requiring 
third-party  tools  and  a  lot  of 
help  from  Microsoft.  “It’s  a 
very,  very  difficult  task,  which 
is  so  far  from  being  trivial,” 
she  said. 

And  not  every  user  wants  to 
rely  on  Microsoft.  Basic  syn- 
chronicity  between  NDS  and 
Active  Directory  will  be  a  must 
for  the  Washington  State  Hos¬ 
pital  Association  when  it  de¬ 
cides  to  adopt  Windows  2000, 
according  to  Richard  Haynal, 
the  association’s  network  ad¬ 
ministrator.  The  association 
currently  uses  NDS,  but  Hay¬ 
nal  said  users  face  risks  when 
they  rely  on  the  vendor  of  a 
particular  directory  to  offer 
synchronization  with  compet¬ 
ing  directories. 

“I  will  feel  better  if  the  syn¬ 
chronization  is  being  done  by  a 
third  party,”  he  said.  I 
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UPS  Brings  the  Web 
To  Its  Customers 


Package  carrier  one-ups  rivals,  ensuring 
that  its  1.7M  users  can  use  online  features 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Minor  fitches  Hit 
Four  Fed  Agencies 

The  President’s  Council  on  Year 
2000  Conversion  reported  that  four 
federal  agencies  had  minor  prob¬ 
lems  when  their  financial  systems 
rolled  over  from  fiscal  1999  to  fiscal 
2000  on  Oct.  1.  The  affected  agen¬ 
cies  were  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 


Merck,  CVS  Alliance 

Pharmacy  benefits  manager  Merck- 
Medco  Managed  Care  LLC  and 
drugstore  chain  CVS  Corp.  last 
week  formed  an  Internet  alliance. 
Woonsocket,  R.I.-based  CVS  will 
sell  over-the-counter  products  on 
Merckmedco.com,  which  adminis¬ 
ters  and  controls  prescription  bene¬ 
fits  for  51  million  subscribers. 
Merck-Medco,  in  Franklin  Lakes, 
N.J.,  will  let  members  order  pre¬ 
scriptions  on  the  CVS.com  site. 


IBM  Updates  NT  Suite 

IBM  has  released  an  updated 
application  suite  for  Windows  NT. 
The  enhancements  include  Light¬ 
weight  Directory  Access  Protocol 
directories  featuring  new  synchro¬ 
nization  agents  and  sample  applica¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  Version  6.1  of  DB2, 
MQSeries  5.1  and  Lotus  Domino 
5.0.  New  samples  include  an  intra- 
net-based  application  for  human 
resources  departments.  Pricing  for 
the  server  product  is  $2,499; 
clients  cost  $125  per  seat. 

States’  Fed  Benefits 
In  Y2K  Jeopardy 

At  least  13  states,  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  at  high  risk  of  see¬ 
ing  year  2000  failures  in  federal 
benefit  programs,  the  U.S.  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government 
Management,  Information  and  Tech¬ 
nology  reported  last  week.  Those 
programs  include  child  support 
enforcement,  child  nutrition,  food 
stamps,  Medicaid  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  Among  the  states 
that  are  behind  in  repairs  are  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  California,  Illinois.  Utah, 
Nebraska,  Maryland  and  Georgia. 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 

ooking  for  an  extra 
measure  of  added 
value,  United  Parcel 
Service  of  America 
Inc.  plans  to  don  the 
role  of  Internet  service  pro¬ 
vider  and  offer  free,  albeit 
fenced  in,  online  access  to  any¬ 
one  who  wants  it. 

The  Atlanta-based  package 
delivery  carrier  distributed 
4,500  beta  CDs  of  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Internet  Explorer  5.0 
Web  browser  with  UPS  brand¬ 
ing  and  dial-up  access  to 
www.ups.com  via  an  800  num¬ 
ber.  Unlike  an  Internet  service 
provider,  however,  users  are 
restricted  to  UPS  Web  pages. 
The  initiative  will  be  formally 
launched  in  January. 

“What  we  found  most  re- 


Nov ell’s  e-customer 
ID  site  needs  user, 
merchant  buy-in 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Novell  Inc.’s  DigitalMe  initia¬ 
tive  to  identify  and  authenticate 
users  online  has  a  solid  techni¬ 
cal  foundation  in  Novell  Direc¬ 
tory  Services  (NDS),  analysts 
said,  but  widespread  adoption 
by  consumers  and  e-commerce 
sites  is  hardly  certain. 

Novell  is  a  top-notch  enter¬ 
prise  vendor,  said  Keith  Butler, 
vice  president  at  OfficeDepot.- 
com  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  has 
little  experience  or  cachet  with 
consumers.  “Trust  and  certifi¬ 
cation  is  pertinent  to  the  brand 
as  much  as  anything,”  he  said. 
“It  remains  to  be  proven  and 
adopted  by  consumers  on 
enough  of  a  broad  base.” 

But  the  service,  announced 
last  week,  has  convenience 


cently  is  that  most  employers 
have  PCs  and  modems,  but  In¬ 
ternet  access  is  still  an  issue,” 
said  Steve  Torbett,  e-commerce 
marketing  director  at  UPS. 
“Many  individuals  don’t  have 
access  at  all  the  workstations 
where  it  would  be  useful.” 

UPS  research  showed  that 
many  desktops  such  as  those 
in  corporate  mail  rooms,  recep¬ 
tion  areas  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  often  lack  Web  access. 
The  company  is  extending 
Web  access  to  its  1.7  million 
customers  and  will  offer  the 
service  to  lure  new  customers 
as  well. 

In  addition  to  tracking  ship¬ 
ments,  customers  can  calcu¬ 
late  shipping  costs,  ship  pack¬ 
ages,  look  up  their  address 
book  and  shipping  history, 


benefits,  said  Harry  Fenik,  an 
analyst  at  Zona  Research  Inc. 
in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  and 
could  even  make  online  trans¬ 
actions  more  secure  and  easy 
to  manage.  “I  think  this  is  a 
very  intriguing  idea,”  he  said. 

In  theory,  he  said,  e-com- 
merce  sites  such  as  a  user’s 
bank,  credit-card  company  and 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


DigitalMe 

What  is  it?  Users  register  personal  infor¬ 
mation  at  Digitalme.com.  They  can  then  log 
on  to  Web  sites;  personal  information  is 
automatically  filled  in  on  forms.  The  code 
that  accomplishes  this  resides  on  DigitalMe 
servers,  hosted  by  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
Exodus  Communications  Inc. 

When  is  it  coming?  Service  became 
available  to  consumers  last  week.  The 
development  tool  kit  for  site  developers  will 
become  available  within  the  next  month. 

Who’s  on  board?  Novell’s  partners 
include  America  Online,  VeriSign,  Citigroup 
and  Compaq. 


UPS  Online 
World  Link 

What  is  it?  Free  service  gives  UPS 
customers  Web  access  restricted  to 
www.ups.com.  It’s  aimed  at  companies 
that  want  to  use  the  UPS  Web  site  but 
don’t  want  or  have  full  Internet  access. 

What  does  it  contain?  Free  dial-up 
service  software  packaged  with  Microsoft’s 
Internet  Explorer  5.0. 

When  is  it  available?  Limited  beta 
program  now;  full  program  launches 
in  January. 


request  pickup  or  drop-off 
locations  and  order  UPS  sup¬ 
plies,  such  as  envelopes  and 
shipping  labels. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  people 
that  don’t  have  access  to  the 
Internet  now  and  won’t  have 
access  anytime  soon,”  said  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  John  Fontanella 
at  AMR  Inc.  in  Boston.  “UPS 


favorite  store  would  imple¬ 
ment  DigitalMe  on  their  ser¬ 
vers,  allowing  consumers  to 
share  only  the  information 
they  choose  with  each  com¬ 
pany.  Transactions  among  the 
different  companies  could  be 
carried  out  in  the  consumer’s 
name  without  any  of  the  com¬ 
panies  needing  all  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  information  or  trans¬ 
ferring  sensitive  data  over  the 
Internet. 

Novell’s  stated  hope  is  to  sell 
NDS  and  the  DigitalMe  devel¬ 
opment  tool  kit  to  e-commerce 
sites  and  Internet  service 
providers.  Meanwhile,  it  will 
release  the  source  code  of  the 
system’s  interfaces  so  that  Dig¬ 
italMe  can  be  viewed  as  an 
open  standard.  Although  open¬ 
ing  up  source  code  will  enable 
other  directory  providers  to 
eventually  offer  similar  ser¬ 
vices  and  cut  into  NDS’s  sales, 
Novell  is  more  likely  to  sell 
DigitalMe  as  a  concept  if  it’s 
open,  Fenik  said. 

Analyst  Richard  Villars  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  NDS 
runs  on  several  platforms  and 
can  handle  millions  of  objects, 
giving  it  adequate  scalability. 


saw  [lack  of  access]  as  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  customer  service.” 

By  giving  new  and  potential 
customers  Internet  access  to  its 
services,  UPS  hopes  to  impact 
its  bottom  line,  cut  costs  and 
play  up  its  Web  service  assets 
in  the  increasingly  competitive 
package  delivery  market. 

Torbett  said  UPS  realizes  a 
15%  revenue  gain  from  elec¬ 
tronic-access  orders  because 
customers  tend  to  ship  more 
packages  when  they’re  online. 
UPS  officials  also  said  online 
shipment  status  queries  cost 
only  10  cents,  compared  with 
a  cost  of  $2  per  call  for  cus¬ 
tomer  service  representatives 
to  field  those  requests.  The 
company’s  Web  site  receives 
1  million  package-tracking  hits 
per  day,  up  from  just  400,000 
last  year. 

By  offering  customers  Web 
access  to  its  services,  UPS  also 
hopes  to  gain  ground  against 
competitors  such  as  FDX 
Corp.,  Federal  Express  Corp.’s 
parent  company  in  Memphis. 

“For  all  big  package  carries, 
IT  is  the  differentiator,”  said 
Fontanella.  “Otherwise,  it’s  a 
commodity  service  and  they 
compete  on  price  alone,  which 
is  a  losing  proposition.”  i 


“It  should  be  able  to  support 
this,”  he  said. 

But  there  is  more  to  making 
DigitalMe  work  than  just  the 
directory  tool  that  would  man¬ 
age  it.  The  company  has  to 
show  that  it  understands  how 
to  manage  information  about 
consumers  and  run  a  service 
over  the  Internet,  he  added. 

Also,  many  companies  will 
have  to  be  sold  on  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  better  way  to  solicit 
and  manage  customer  infor¬ 
mation  than  the  systems  they 
have  already  implemented  to 
do  just  that,  Villars  said. 

Cyrus  Khoshnevisan,  vice 
president  of  technology  at  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.-based  Wine.com, 
said  the  company  is  not  a  Nov¬ 
ell  customer  now  and  isn’t 
looking  to  be  one,  unless  con¬ 
sumers  demonstrate  that  they 
strongly  prefer  DigitalMe’s 
service.  He  said  the  company 
will  certainly  begin  evaluating 
DigitalMe  as  well  as  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  similar  Passport  consu¬ 
mer  authentication  service.  • 


MOREONLIHE 

For  articles,  books  and  other  resource's 
related  to  NDS,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


DigitalMe  Foundation  Solid, 
But  Adoption  Unclear 
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For  information  on  how  our  people  and  software  tools  can  make  e-commerce  work  for  you, 

visit  www.compuware.com/ecommerce  What  do  you  need  most?’" 
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The  H-1B  Race 

The  number  of  workers  applying  for  H-1B  visas  each  year 
continues  to  outpace  the  limits  set  by  Congress 


YEAR 

CAP 

WHEN  CAP  WAS  HIT 

APPROVED  APPLICATIONS  APPLIED 
TO  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR’S  CAP 

j  1997  | 

65,000 

Sept.  1, 1997 

5,099 

1998 

65,000 

May  11, 1998 

19,431  j 

1999 

115,000 

Aug.  14, 1999 

10,000* 

*  Congress  and  th^SlS  were  debating  the  fate  of  these  workers  at  press  time 


Continued  from  page  1 

H-1B  Miscount 

“We’re  working  with  [Con¬ 
gress]  on  a  compromise  on 
what  to  do  with  those  excess 
H-lBs,”  an  INS  spokeswoman 
said.  “We’re  not  quite  sure 
what  could  happen  with  them.” 

In  the  past,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visa  petitions  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  open 
spots,  the  INS  has  OK’d  them 
but  applied  them  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  year’s  count  (see  chart). 
Last  year,  for  example,  more 
than  19,000  people  were  ap¬ 
proved  after  the  then-cap  of 
65,000  was  reached.  Those 
19,000  were  then  applied  to 
1999’s  cap. 

But,  observers  said,  mistak¬ 


enly  granting  10,000  or  20,000 
extra  applications  is  different. 

“This  is  one  of  the  biggest 
hairy  mistakes  I’ve  ever  seen 
before,”  said  Carl  Shusterman, 
an  immigration  lawyer  in  Los 
Angeles.  “If  they  count  them 
toward  [fiscal  2000’s]  quota, 
then  things  are  going  to  be 
more  dire  this  year  than  we 
thought  they  were.” 

The  INS  first  suspected  the 
problem  in  June  and  worked 
through  the  summer  to  con¬ 
firm  it,  the  INS  spokeswoman 
said.  The  agency  suspects 
faulty  software  caused  ap¬ 
proved  petitions  to  “disap¬ 
pear”  and  to  miscount  revoked 
visas,  she  said.  The  INS  uses  a 
proprietary  mainframe  system 
called  Claims  and  is  in  the 
process  of  upgrading  a  version 
four  to  five  years  old,  she  said. 


The  upgrade  isn’t  the  culprit, 
she  said,  because  errors  were 
discovered  in  offices  running 
the  old  software. 

The  agency  is  looking  for  an 
outside  auditor  to  investigate, 
she  added. 

Last  week,  the  agency  met 
with  Sen.  Spencer  Abraham  (R- 
Mich.)  and  Rep.  Lamar  Smith 
(R-Texas),  who  are  on  commit¬ 
tees  that  oversee  the  INS,  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  next  steps,  she  said. 
No  decision  had  been  reached 
at  press  time.  A  spokesman  for 
Smith  acknowledged  there  was 
“a  private  conversation”  with 
the  INS  on  the  matter.  Abra¬ 
ham’s  office  wouldn’t  confirm 
the  meeting,  but  the  senator 
sent  a  stern  letter  to  the  INS 
last  week  questioning  whether 
it  can  borrow  against  visas  for 
2000. 


The  recently  uncovered 
glitches  mean  companies  look¬ 
ing  overseas  for  technical 
workers  will  likely  have  far 
fewer  chances  to  hire  this  year. 

“If  they  made  a  mistake  and 
punish  companies  for  it  this 
year,  that  will  generate  heat,” 
said  Harris  Miller,  president  of 


the  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America 
(ITAA),  an  industry  trade 
group  in  Arlington,  Va. 

The  INS  should  grant  the 
full  complement  of  115,000  new 
H-1B  visas  and  not  deduct  its 
1999  error  from  2000’s  limit, 
Miller  said.  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

Outsourcing 

the  Internet  auction  site  took 
steps  to  beef  up  reliability.  The 
San  Jose  company,  which  has 
suffered  some  highly  publi¬ 
cized  outages,  announced 
plans  to  expand  its  Web  infra¬ 
structure  outsourcing  with  Ex¬ 
odus  Communications  Inc. 
and  a  new  partner,  AboveNet 
Communications. 

Barnesandnoble.- 
com  may  be  seven  to 
10  years  from  its  out¬ 
sourcing  vision,  but  a 
growing  number  of 
companies  —  from 
Victoria’s  Secret  to 
Reader’s  Digest  Asso¬ 
ciation  Inc.  —  are  out¬ 
sourcing  or  consider¬ 
ing  off-loading  pieces 
of  their  e-commerce 
operations,  especially 
Web  server  hosting. 

In  fact,  Frost  &  Sulli¬ 
van,  a  Mountain  View, 

Calif.,  marketing  con¬ 
sulting  company,  ex¬ 
pects  the  U.S.  Web 
hosting  service  market  to  soar 
to  $4.04  billion  this  year  —  a 
256%  increase  over  the  $1.13 
billion  collected  last  year. 

“The  demands  posed  by 
e-commerce  on  lots  of  firms 
will  force  them  to  outsource  to 
get  the  technical  expertise  as 
well  as  the  physical  and  net¬ 
work  resources  that  they 
need,”  said  Jeanne  Schaaf,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research 


Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  Schaaf  cautioned  that 
the  Web  outsourcing  market  is 
immature.  “Users  don’t  always 
know  where  to  go  because  the 
Web  hosting  companies  aren’t 
always  clear  what  they’re 
about,”  Schaaf  said. 

Web  outsourcing  may  not 
make  sense  for  every  company, 
particularly  those  that  need  to 
keep  a  tight  rein  over  mission- 
critical  technology.  But  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  outsourced 
pieces  say  they  have  benefited, 


gaining  technical  expertise, 
eliminating  technology  upkeep 
and  shortening  time  to  market. 

Victoria’s  Secret  outsources 
its  Web  servers  to  IBM,  hoping 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  Big 
Blue’s  experience  with  large- 
scale  operations,  such  as  the 
Olympics.  The  company  taxed 
those  IBM  servers  when  it 
drew  1.5  million  visitors  for  a 
fashion  show  webcast. 


Jon  Ricker,  president  of  the 
technology  company  that  ser¬ 
vices  Victoria’s  Secret  and  The 
Limited  Inc.,  said  he  considers 
Web  server  operation  to  be  a 
commodity  issue.  He  prefers  to 
devote  information  technology 
staff  time  to  “competitive  sys¬ 
tems,”  where  the  company  can 
build  an  advantage  that  im¬ 
proves  revenue  and  market 
share.  So  staffers  did  the  deep 
integration  work  necessary  to 
link  the  Web  store  with  the 
back-office  systems  that  oper¬ 
ate  the  catalog  and  ful¬ 
fillment  operations.  In¬ 
ventory  and  pricing  are 
checked  in  real  time. 

“Our  whole  out¬ 
sourcing  strategy  ...  is 
that  we’re  going  to 
build  world-class  capa¬ 
bility  in  core  competen¬ 
cies.  Where  we  can’t, 
we’ll  partner,”  Ricker 
said. 

Fingerhut  Cos.  also 
leverages  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  order-capture 
systems  and  marketing 
systems  of  its  catalog 
operation.  But  the  Min¬ 
netonka,  Minn.,  compa¬ 
ny  outsourced  Web  site  devel¬ 
opment  and  design  work  be¬ 
cause  internal  staffers  didn’t 
have  the  necessary  skills. 

“We  want  to  get  it  done  as 
quickly  and  inexpensively  with 
as  much  creativity  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  as  we  can  have,”  said  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  president  of  e- 
commerce  at  Fingerhut,  which 
has  a  network  of  16  Web  sites. 

One  reason  that  Reader’s  Di¬ 


gest  —  which  has  20  sites,  in¬ 
cluding  Readersdigest.com 
and  the  just-launched  Gifts.- 
com  —  outsources  some  Web 
work  is  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
latest  technology,  said  Keith 
Fox,  director  of  new  media. 

To  bring  the  site  up  in  less 
than  five  months,  Gifts.com 
outsourced  work  to  five  ven¬ 
dors:  two  for  design  and  engi¬ 
neering,  one  for  the  database, 
another  for  Web  hosting  and  a 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

Last  week’s  merger  of  The 
Sabre  Group  Holdings  Inc.’s 
Travelocity.com  and  Preview 
Travel  Inc.  will  not  only  com¬ 
bine  the  strengths  of  each 
company’s  travel  services,  but 
also  their  information  technol¬ 
ogy  staffs,  Travelocity.com’s 
president  said. 

Terrell  B.  Jones,  who  will 
become  CEO  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  that  will  retain  the  Trave- 
locity  name,  said  that  while 
consumers  will  see  one  inte¬ 
grated  Web  site,  each  company 
will  dedicate  IT  resources  to 
different  content  areas.  Pre¬ 
view  Travel’s  HTML  develop¬ 
ers  will  manage  vacation  and 
cruise  content,  whereas  Trave- 
locity  will  be  responsible  for 
air,  car  and  hotel  content. 

Both  companies  will  use 


fifth  for  customer  service  and 
fulfillment. 

But  some  companies  don’t 
have  that  luxury.  Redwood 
City,  Calif.-based  iPrint.com 
has  complicated  technology 
that  lets  customers  set  up  busi¬ 
ness  cards  and  other  printed 
materials  online.  CEO  Royal 
Farros  said  it  would  be  too  dif¬ 
ficult  to  outsource.  The  com¬ 
pany  does,  however,  off-load 
its  print  jobs  to  third  parties.  ► 


Sabre  as  their  back-end  system. 

Jones  said  some  IT  decisions 
still  need  to  be  made,  such  as 
how  the  companies  will  merge 
their  customer  databases: 
Travelocity  uses  Oracle  Corp., 
while  Preview  uses  Informix 
Software  Inc. 

Both  Travelocity  and  Pre¬ 
view  will  keep  their  IT  staffs  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  San 
Francisco,  respectively.  But  50 
programmers  and  developers 
who  now  work  for  a  division  of 
Sabre  will  become  Travelocity 
employees.  Travelocity  will 
still  contract  mainframe  pro¬ 
gramming  from  Sabre. 

The  combined  firm  could 
prove  a  formidable  competitor 
against  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Ex- 
pedia,  said  Melissa  Shore,  an 
analyst  at  Jupiter  Communica¬ 
tions  LLC  in  New  York.  I 


BARNESANDN0BLE.COM  CEO  Jonathan  Bulkeley 
says  his  company  won’t  be  in  the  server  business 


Database  Challenge  Awaits 
Merged  Travel  Firms  Online 
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The  conference  you  can't  afford  to  miss  if  you  are  involved  in 

•  leading  the  Storage  Networking  Strategy  for  your  company 
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Renaissance  Madison  •  Seattle, WA 
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Storage  Networking  promises  to  change  the  way  user 
companies  deploy  their  storage  and  networking  solu¬ 
tions. To  prepare  for  this  journey,  IT  Leaders  from  cor¬ 
porations  nationwide  along  with  industry  storage  net¬ 
working  professionals  will  join  their  peers,  thought 
leaders  and  key  solution  providers  at  the  Storage 
Networking  World™  Conference  and  Expo,  October 
19-21,  1999  in  Seattle! 

A  Critical  Learning  Opportunity 
for  IT  Managers 

This  special  learning  event  will  provide  clarification 
for  IT  users  on  the  management  strategies  and  issues 
surrounding: 

•  Storage  Area  Networks  (SAN) 

•  Storage  Resource  Management  (SRM) 

•  Network  Attached  Storage  (NAS) 

Get  on  the  Fast  Track 
With  the  Leaders 

With  two  jam-packed  days  in  October,  you  can  help 
set  your  company  strategy  for  the  Millennium.  In  this 


unique  industry  and  corporate  IT  user  conference,  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  network  with 
hundreds  of  your  peers  and  storage  networking 
professionals  and  hear  and  see  the  latest  technology 
developments,  deployments  and  a  vision  for  the  future. 
Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to  develop  key  industry 
relationships  as  Storage  Networking  heats  up! 

Platinum  Sponsors 

Compaq  StorageWorks 

VERITAS 


Gold  Sponsors 
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PACKARD  DATA  SYSTEMS 
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Register  Before  October  8th  and  Save! 


REGISTRATION  TYPES 

Pre-Registration  (before  Oct  8th) 

On-Site  Registration  (before  Oct  8th) 

SNIA  Voting  Members 

$895  ($75  for  expo/dinner  only) 

$995  ($100  for  expoldinner  only) 

SNIA  Associate  Members 

$995  ($75  for  expo/dinner  only) 

$1,095  ($1 00  for  expo/dinner  only) 

All  others 

$  1 ,095  ($75  for  expo/dinner  only) 

$1,195  ($  1 00  for  expoldinner  only) 

One-Day  SAN  Technical  Tutorial 

$645  additional 

$695  additional 

Be  sure  to  make  your  hotel  room  reservations  at  The  Renaissance  Madison  by  calling  (800)  278-4159. 


Hear  from  the  Best  in  the 
Storage  Networking  Industry: 

(check  www.computerworld.com/snw  for  the  latest  program  information) 

•  Don  Swatik,Vice  President,  Product  Management,  EMC 

•  Bob  Adair,  Vice  President  of  Information  Technology,  Goldman  Sachs 

•  Richard  Lary, Technical  Director,  Storage  Products  Division,  Compaq 

•  Mark  Hall,  West  Coast  Bureau  Chief,  Computerworld 

•  Paul  Borrill,  Chairman,  Storage  Networking  Industry  Association 

•  Darrell  Snow,  Chief  Technical  Architect.  NextLink 

•  Bruce  Gordon,  Director  of  Strategic  Marketing.  StorageNetworks,  Inc. 

•  Richard  Barker,  Senior  Vice  President,  VERITAS 

•  Don  Trimmer,  Senior  Technical  Strategist,  Legato  Systems,  Inc. 

Town  Hall  Meetings: 

SAN  Interoperability:  Lessons 
Learned  From  the  LAN  and  the  WAN 
Moderator: 

•  Mark  Hall,  West  Coast  Bureau  Chief,  Computerworld 

Panelists: 

•  Bob  Adair,  VP  of  Information  Technology,  Goldman  Sachs 

•  Bruce  Gordon,  Director  of  Strategic  Marketing,  StorageNetworks,  Inc. 

•  Don  Swatik.VP  of  Product  Management,  EMC 

•  Richard  Lary,  Technical  Director,  Storage  Products  Division,  Compaq 

Management  of  Storage  Networking 
Moderator: 

•  Robert  Gray,  Research  Director,  Storage.  I  DC 

Panelists: 

•  Darrell  Snow,  Chief  Technical  Architect,  NextLink 

•  Paul  Borrill,  Chairman,  Storage  Networking  Industry  Association 

•  Ed  Frymoyer,  President,  Infinity  I/O 

•  Kevin  McGrath,  Chief  Technology  Strategist,  BMC  Software 

•  Richard  Barker,  Senior  Vice  President,  VERITAS 


Optional  Full-Day  SAN  Technical  Tutorial: 
SANs  and  SAN  Management 

•  Harry  Aine,  President,  SAN  Solutions,  Inc. 

•  Ed  Frymoyer,  President,  Infinity  I/O,  Inc. 


For  more  information,  or  to  register  online  or  by  phone,  visit  www.computerworld.com/snw  or  call  !  -800-3  43-64  74  x8652. 


Storage  Networking  World*  is  produced  and  co-owned  by  Computerworld  and  the  Storage  Networking  Industry  Association  (SNIA). 
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We  don’t  care  where  your  data  comes  from.  We  can 
store  it.  As  businesses  and  consumers  become  more 
connected  to  e-services,  volumes  of  new  data  will 
be  arriving  from  unimaginable  sources  and  across 
multiple  platforms.  Whether  from  mainframes,  UNIX- 
based  systems  or  Windows  NT"  servers,  your  data 
needs  to  be  securely  stored  yet  readily  accessible  by 
you,  your  customers  and  your  business  partners. 
Introducing  HP  SureStore  E— our  stress-free  storage 
solutions  backed  by  a  written  100%  customer  satis¬ 
faction  guarantee*  As  the  #1  UNIX  storage  provider, 
HP  now  delivers  stress-free  storage  solutions  across 
multiple  platforms,  helping  to  prepare  your  business 
for  the  e-service-based  economy.  For  more  information 
about  our  stress-free  SureStore  E  storage  solutions, 
visit  us  at  www.surestore-e.com. 

Stress-Free  Storage  for  the  next  E.  E-services. 
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Oracle  Outsourcing 
ERP  Applications 

Delivers  its  own  application  hosting 
business,  rather  than  forming  partnerships 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

NEW  YORK 

RACLE  CORP.  last 
week  forged 
ahead  with  its 
application  out¬ 
sourcing  service, 
Business  Online,  announcing 
15  customers,  including  Inter¬ 
net  start-ups  like  Phone.com 
Inc.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
and  professional  services  firms 
like  Century  Business  Services 
Inc.  in  Cleveland.  For  a  month¬ 
ly  fee,  these  customers  will  be 
able  to  access  applications 
such  as  financials,  human  re¬ 
sources  and  others  that  are 
included  in  a  typical  enterprise 
resource  planning  (ERP)  or 
customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  suite  on  the  Web  or  a 
private  network. 

And  at  Internet  World  last 
week,  Oracle  also  announced 
partnerships  with  global  tel¬ 
ecommunications  firms,  Inter¬ 
net  data  centers,  systems  inte¬ 
grators  and  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendors.  One  analyst  said 
those  moves  indicate  that  Ora¬ 


cle  is  shifting  its  application 
service  provider  business  from 
the  “evangelization”  stage  to 
the  execution  stage. 

Speaking  at  the 
World  Trade  Center, 

CEO  Larry  Ellison 
argued  on  behalf  of  the 
economic  benefits  of 
Oracle’s  application 
hosting  service,  saying: 
“Windows  is  no  longer 
the  most  economical 
way  to  deliver  soft¬ 
ware.  The  Internet  is.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Or¬ 
acle  and  its  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  ERP  space 
began  marketing  their 
application  service  pro¬ 
vider  offerings.  Ora¬ 
cle’s  strategy  differs 
slightly  from  those  of 
competitors  People- 
Soft  Inc.,  SAP  AG,  Baan 
Co.  and  J.  D.  Edwards  & 

Co.,  all  of  which  are 
partnering  with  out¬ 
sourcing  firms  instead 
of  providing  the  host¬ 
ing  service  themselves 


(see  story,  page  8).  PeopleSoft 
announced  at  its  last  user  con¬ 
ference  that  it  will  offer  its  own 
services  early  next  year. 

Although  some  large  compa¬ 
nies  have  chosen  to  outsource 
ERP  applications  within  spe¬ 
cific  departments,  the  Web 


hosting  service  has  won  more 
converts  among  small  and 
medium-size  businesses  that 
often  lack  the  labor  and  capital 
needed  to  implement  ERP  ap¬ 
plications  and  provide  the  re¬ 
quired  ongoing  maintenance. 

Pedro  Mello,  managing  di¬ 
rector  at  InternetCo  Invest¬ 
ments,  a  20-person,  Brazilian- 
based  venture  capital  firm, 
said  having  the  Oracle  finan¬ 
cial  application  hosted  off-site 
by  a  third  party  took  only  one 
person  on  his  staff  two  weeks. 
Installing  the  software  would 
take  about  six  months 
and  the  efforts  of  sever¬ 
al  people  on  his  staff.  “If 
I  had  three  people 
working  on  [installing 
financial  applications], 
that  would  be  more 
than  10%  of  my  work¬ 
force,”  Mello  said.  “If 
[the  application]  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  time  from 
me  or  my  partner,  then 
it’s  taking  time  away 
from  my  business.” 

Meredith  Whalen, 
an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC) 
in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  that  although  Ora¬ 
cle’s  recent  announce¬ 
ment  highlighted  the 
most  aggressive  appli¬ 
cation  service  provider 
strategy  among  ERP 
players,  it’s  too  early  to 
calculate  market  share, 
because  the  application 
service  provider  mar- 


LARRY  ELLISON’S  Oracle  seems  to  be  getting  seri¬ 
ous  about  implementing  application  hosting  plans 


Browser  Forces  Web  Developers  to  Choose 


AOL  5.0,  doesn’t 
support  some 
technologies 

BY  KIM  S.  NASH 
AND  SHARON  MACHLIS 

With  last  week’s  release  of 
AOL  5.0,  America  Online  Inc. 
hopes  to  surpass  the  multime¬ 
dia  features  in  the  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  —  taking  up 
where  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  left  off  in  the 
browser  battle. 

That  means  information 
technology  folks  looking  to 
attract  visitors  to  e-commerce 
sites  are  once  again  stuck  in 
the  middle,  forced  to  use  least- 
common-denominator  tech¬ 


nologies  that  both  products 
support. 

“Cascading  style  sheets, 
Flash,  Java,  Dynamic  HTML  — 
these  are  things  a  lot  of  sites 
are  shying  away  from”  without 

Features  in  AOL  5.0 

AOL  Search:  Lets  users  search 
the  Web  without  leaving  AOL 

My  Calendar:  Personalized  cal¬ 
endar  stored  on  AOL  servers  that 
users  can  access  from  any  PC 

You’ve  Got  Pictures:  Lets  users 
exchange  images  via  E-mail 

AOL  E-mail  on  PalmPilots:  Mail 
for  users  of  3Com  Corp.’s  handheld 
devices 


support  from  AOL,  which 
claims  a  whopping  20  million 
users,  said  Glen  Lipka,  found¬ 
ing  partner  of  Kokopelli  New 
Media  LLC.  The  New  York 
firm  has  designed  Web  sites 
for  Columbia  Records  in  New 
York,  Reader’s  Digest  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc.  in  Pleasantville,  N.Y., 
and  other  big  companies. 

“We  write  things  as  generic 
as  can  be,  even  though  AOL 
has  20  million  people,”  agreecf 
Scott  Preble,  a  technology 
manager  at  Citibank  NA  in 
St.  Louis. 

AOL  5.0  sports  several  new 
features  that  were  designed, 
according  to  the  company,  to 
keep  users  on  the  service  as 
long  as  possible  —  not  flitting 
off  to  other  Internet  sites  (see 
chart). 


Some  corporate  Web  devel¬ 
opers  don’t  consider  AOL 
members  an  important  audi¬ 
ence. 

“Generally,  AOL  users  are 
people  who  want  to  use  chat 
rooms.  They’re  not  shoppers 
or  people  interested  in  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,”  said  Ed  Boyd, 
owner  of  Boydco,  a  Web  de¬ 
sign  company  in  Clawson, 
Mich.  “I  give  AOL  no  thought 
whatsoever.” 

AOL  users  don’t  have  to 
use  the  new  version  to  contin¬ 
ue  using  the  AOL  service.  The 
vendor  estimated  that  2  mil¬ 
lion  copies  have  been  down¬ 
loaded  so  far  from  the 
www.aol.com  Web  site  and 
online  service.  AOL  said  it  will 
also  distribute  “millions”  of 
CDs  via  postal  mail  and  5,000 
retail  computer  stores.  There 
is  no  Macintosh  version  yet, 
though  AOL  promised  one  “in 
the  coming  months.”  ► 


ket  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

However,  application  out¬ 
sourcing  may  pave  a  profitable 
path  for  Oracle’s  long-term  fu¬ 
ture.  IDC  forecasts  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  service  provider  mar¬ 
ket  for  enterprise  software  will 
leap  from  $150  million  this  year 
to  $2  billion  in  2003.  I 

Wal-Mart 
Delays  New 
WebSite 

Revamp  won’t  be 
ready  for  holidays 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  will  delay 
the  launch  of  its  revamped 
Web  site  until  Jan.  1,  missing 
what  analysts  are  calling  a 
booming  online  holiday  shop¬ 
ping  season.  But  some  ob¬ 
servers  said  it’s  better  to  post¬ 
pone  and  play  catch-up  than  to 
require  damage  control. 

“This  is  a  journey  for  us,  not 
a  race,”  said  Glenn  Habern, 
vice  president  of  new  business 
development,  speaking  to  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  last  week. 
Habern  said  the  company  will 
begin  testing  the  new  site 
this  month  with  Wal-Mart 
employees.  The  Bentonville, 
Ark.,  company  was  expected  to 
launch  the  expanded  Web  site 
this  fall. 

Some  analysts  agreed  with 
Wal-Mart’s  move  to  delay  the 
launch.  “The  holiday  season  is 
a  tough  time  to  execute.  If  you 
haven’t  fine-tuned  all  your  cus¬ 
tomer  service  scenarios,  you’re 
setting  yourself  up  for  a  big 
challenge,”  said  Scott  Silver- 
man,  vice  president  of  Internet 
retailing  at  the  National  Retail 
Federation  in  Washington. 

He  said  there’s  a  lot  more 
growth  ahead  for  Internet  re¬ 
tailing.  Last  year,  online  retail 
sales  were  less  than  1%  of  the 
$2.7  trillion  in  all  retail  sales. 
This  holiday  season  will  show 
double-  and  triple-digit  growth 
for  some  online  retailers,  but 
“there’s  still  time  to  grow  in 
January,”  Silverman  said. 

In  the  meantime,  Wal-Mart’s 
existing  Web  site  ( www . 
walmart.com )  will  continue  to 
take  orders  for  holiday  mer¬ 
chandise.  > 


Know  your 

customer’s 
next  move 


Competition  is  growing.  Stakes  are  higher. 


The  SAS®  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management  provides  a  winning  strategy  for  identifying 
your  most  profitable  customers.  And  keeping  them  loyal. 

Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points 

Analyze  data  to  better  understand  customer  needs 

Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  desirable  customers 


To  get  to  know  your  customers,  get  to  know  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing 
customer  relationships.  For  our  free  guide,  Identifying  and  Responding  to  Your  Most  Valued  Customers, 
visit  us  at  www.sas.com/nextmove 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 
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SAS  Institute 
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www.sas.com/nextmove  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  919.677.8200 
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In  Canada  phone  1 .800.363.8397.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks 
of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  23689US.0599 


rage  Management 


’  s 


Data — it’s  your  most  critical  business  asset.  You’ve  got  to  protect  it.  You’ve 
got  to  manage  it.  And,  you’ve  got  to  keep  it  available.  That’s  why  you  need 
to  ARCserve®/T.™ 

When  you  ARCser ve/T,  you  go  beyond  backup.  That’s  why  CA's  industry¬ 
leading  software  has  been  entrusted  with  protecting  data  on  millions  of 
computers. 

ARCser ve/T delivers  advanced  functionality,  easy  administration,  and 
unsurpassed  reliability  to  any  environment — from  a  single  server  to  a  global 
enterprise.  With  native  support  for  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  and  NetWare,  it’s 
powerful  yet  simple-to-use. 

And,  because  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  “typical”  IT  environment, 

ARCser ve/T offers  solutions  that  let  you  customize  your  storage  management 
strategy.  Choose  the  features  you  need,  like  “hot”  application  protection, 
enhanced  performance,  policy-based  data  management,  non-stop  system 
availability,  and  support  for  the  latest  IT  technologies  like  Storage  Area  Networks. 

Redefining  The  Essentials  Of  Storage  Management 

Today,  critical  information  is  everywhere,  and  system  downtime  is  simply 
unacceptable.  That’s  why  ARCserve/Thas  redefined  the  essentials  of  storage 
management  to  include  backup  of  open  files,  automated  disaster  recovery, 
multi-platform  support,  and  “lights-out”  operation  with  support  for  automated 
hardware  technologies. 

For  more  information  on  ARCserve/T’s  Complete 
Storage  Management1, M  call  1-877-2  GO  FOR  IT  or 
visit  www.cai.com/justarcserveit  Do  it  today — 
because  when  it  comes  to  protecting  your  data, 
you  have  only  two  choices:  you  can  risk  it — or 
you  can  ARCser ve/T. 
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Call  for 
training  on 
ARCser ve/7 

-800-237-9273 


(JOMPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


0 1 999  Computer  Associates  Memadonal,  Inc. .  One  Computer  Associates  Ptaza.  Islandia.  NY  1 1 749.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarfrs  of  t 
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Study:  85%  of  IT  Departments 
Fail  to  Meet  Business  Needs 


Report  also  notes  no  correlation  between 
e-commerce  spending  and  project's  profits 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NEW  YORK 

WO  STATISTICS 
brought  IT  execu¬ 
tives  attending  a 
recent  briefing  at 
the  World  Trade 
Center’s  107th  floor  quickly 
down  to  earth: 

■  Eighty-five  percent  of  IT  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  U.S.  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  meet  their  organizations’ 
strategic  business  needs. 

■  Only  a  fraction  of  companies 
are  seeing  visible  returns  on 
their  e-commerce  investments. 

Those  findings,  released  on 
Sept.  29,  were  part  of  analyst 
Howard  Rubin’s  Worldwide  IT 
Trends  and  Benchmark  Re¬ 
port.  The  report  is  based  on  in¬ 
terviews  and  surveys  with 
16,000  information  technology 
professionals  at  6,000  compa¬ 
nies  in  28  countries. 

The  Measure  of  Success 

The  financial  success  of 
e-commerce  projects  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  quantify  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  said  Rubin.  For 
starters,  lavish  spending  on  e- 
commerce  initiatives  doesn’t 
necessarily  deliver  profitable 
results. 

For  example,  even  though 


E-Dollar  for  Dollar 

E-commerce  spending  per 
employee,  by  industry: 


Finance 

$13,628 

Insurance 

$12,371 

Telecommunications 

$6,405 

Energy 

$6,301 

Chemicals 

$6,095 

Banking 

$5,283 

Utilities 

$5,264 

High-tech 

$5,159 

Pharmaceuticals 

$3,007 

Health  care 

$2,465 

Retail 

$2,251 

Manufacturing 

$1,377 

hospitality/travel 

$895 

the  construction  and  engineer¬ 
ing  industry  ranked  sixth 
among  21  industries  in  terms  of 
its  e-commerce  spending 
growth  in  1998,  the  industry’s 
income  growth  actually  de¬ 
clined  by  22.3%,  according  to 
the  report.  The  industry  spent 
$1,863  per  employee,  compared 
with  the  top-ranking  financial 
services  sector,  which  made 
e-commerce  investments  of 
$13,628  per  worker  (see  chart). 
But  the  financial  sector  ranked 
11th  in  terms  of  income  growth. 

Rubin  acknowledged  that 
there  isn’t  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  the 
spending  and  income  growth 
statistics.  He  said  he  is  trying  to 
show  that  e-commerce  spend¬ 
ing  doesn’t  necessarily  yield 
immediate  bottom-line  gains. 


Slowdowns  prompt 
their  request  for 
temporary  removal 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Three  alternative  trading  net¬ 
works  had  to  be  temporarily 
removed  from  Nasdaq  Stock 
Market  Inc.’s  trade  reporting 
and  quotation  system  last 
week  when  a  software  upgrade 
led  to  a  slowdown  of  the  stock 
market’s  SelectNet  system. 

The  three  electronic  com- 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

A  quarterly  update  to  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Domino 
R5  will  add  support  for  Exten¬ 
sible  Markup  Language  (XML) 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Compo¬ 
nent  Object  Model  (COM). 
The  update  will  ship  within  30 
days. 


Many  other  variables  have  to 
be  factored  in  to  determine  a 
project’s  success:  its  impact  on 
customer  relationships,  intel¬ 
lectual  capital  growth  and 
process  improvement. 

Tips  for  IT 

Using  IT  to  meet  business 
goals  remains  elusive,  Rubin 
said.  “For  most  [IT]  shops,  the 
IT  budget  cycle  takes  six 
months  to  figure  out  how 
much  they’ll  spend  in  the 
coming  year,”  said  Rubin,  who 
is  a  research  fellow  at  Meta 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
To  succeed,  he  said,  IT  depart¬ 
ments  must  focus  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,  collaborate  with 
business  units  and  customers 
at  all  levels  and  actively  man¬ 
age  their  IT  investments  like 
fund  managers. 

Many  attendees  thought  that 
Rubin’s  findings  made  sense 
but  that  applying  these  ideas  to 
IT  management  is  a  different 


munications  networks  (ECN) 
that  were  affected  —  Island 
ECN  Inc.,  Instinet  Inc.  and 
BRUT  —  were  temporarily 
prevented  from  receiving  Nas¬ 
daq  stock  quotes. 

Two  of  the  ECNs  requested 
to  be  removed  from  the  market 
because  of  the  slowness  of 
the  existing  SelectNet  system, 
which  was  being  updated  start¬ 
ing  Tuesday  night  to  accom¬ 
modate  Nasdaq’s  plans  to  be¬ 
gin  offering  after-hours  trading 
support  (News,  Oct.  4)  begin¬ 
ning  next  week. 


XML  support  will  make  it 
easier  to  set  up  server-to-serv- 
er  communications  between 
Domino  and  other  environ¬ 
ments,  Lotus  said.  Domino  R5 
won’t  store  XML  directly  but 
will  parse  XML  documents 
and  store  them  in  its  native  for¬ 
mat.  However,  Lotus  has  stated 


matter.  “This  all  sounds  good, 
but  when  I  get  back  to  the  of¬ 
fice,  reality  will  set  in,”  said 
Donald  Drew,  CIO  at  The  En- 
sign-Bickford  Co.,  a  Simsbury, 
Conn. -based  explosives  maker. 

Drew  said  his  company  has 
been  wrestling  with  how  to 
meet  its  customers’  education¬ 
al  needs  while  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  technical  documentation 
online. 

“Timothy  McVeigh  was  able 
to  learn  how  to  build  explosives 
[by  using  the  Internet  for  re¬ 
search].  We  have  to  be  very  re¬ 
sponsible  about  what  we  make 
available,”  said  Drew.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  said  he  believes  there 
are  some  good  opportunities  to 
educate  and  market  products  to 
customers  online  even  if  there 
isn’t  a  clear  fit  for  online  sales  at 
Ensign-Bickford. 

Others  agreed  with  Rubin’s 
general  assessment  that  IT  or¬ 
ganizations  need  to  be  more 
dynamic.  “Our  IS  budget  cy- 


ECNs  are  alternative  trading 
networks  that  allow  buyers 
and  sellers  of  stocks  to  con¬ 
duct  transactions  without  Nas¬ 
daq  market  makers  such  as 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

By  shortly  after  1  p.m.  on 
Oct.  6,  all  three  trading  net¬ 
works  were  reconnected. 

Nasdaq  temporarily  re¬ 
moved  the  high-traffic  ECNs 
from  the  system  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  activity  and  help 
the  system  run  faster,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  press  release  issued  by 
Nasdaq.  I 


that  it  intends  to  offer  native 
support  for  XML  in  the  future. 

Support  for  COM  will  give 
developers  using  Microsoft 
tools  an  easier  way  to  leverage 
Notes/Domino  features,  said 
Chris  Reckling,  senior  product 
manager  for  Domino  Designer 
and  XML.  Previously,  Domino 
supported  OLE,  which  runs 
only  on  the  desktop  and  re¬ 
quired  the  Notes  client  to  be 
active.  & 


Nasdaq  Upgrade  Forces  Trader  Nets  Off-line 


Domino  R5  to  Support  XML 
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cles  take  too  long,  and  by  the 
time  a  project  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  funding,  the  re¬ 
quirements  have  changed  and 
it’s  time  to  revise  the  plan,” 
said  Marcus  Armstead,  a  man¬ 
agement  associate  at  The  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Cos.’  technology 
group.  & 

Go  Network 
Adds  Auction 
Capabilities 

BY  ANNE  McCRORY 

Infoseek  Corp.’s  Go  Network  — 
the  Web  portal  whose  partners 
include  The  Walt  Disney  Co.. 
ESPN  Inc.  and  ABC  Inc.  —  last 
week  launched  consumer  auc¬ 
tion  capabilities.  It’s  the  first 
commerce  offering  at  what  until 
now  has  been  a  content-based 
site. 

That  means  viewers  on  any 
of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Go 
Network’s  sites  can  be  greeted 
with  banners  and  notices 
about  items  for  auction  related 
to  content  they’re  viewing.  For 
example,  a  sports  fan  who 
logs  on  to  Bristol,  Conn.-based 
ESPN’s  site  after  a  football 
game  would  find  out  if  a  foot¬ 
ball  autographed  by  that 
game’s  winning  quarterback 
was  available  for  purchase. 

Andrew  Hamel,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Go 
Network  Auction,  said  the  site 
is  backed  by  security  safeguards 
to  prevent  fraudulent  offers  or 
bids  and  by  screening  to  ensure 
that  offensive  or  illegal  items 
aren’t  offered  for  sale.  Items 
such  as  marijuana  and  kidneys 
have  reportedly  appeared  for 
sale  in  recent  weeks  on  the  site 
of  now-rival  eBay  Inc. 

Hamel  said  he  expects  the 
Go  Network  to  debut  other 
commerce  offerings  in  the  next 
six  months. 

Hamel  quoted  Cambridge, 
Mass-based  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  statistics  that  mea¬ 
sured  the  size  of  the  online 
auction  market  at  $1.4  billion  in 
1998  and  projected  its  growth 
to  $19  billion  in  2003.  “It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  explode,  and  we  want  to 
be  part  of  that,”  he  said. 

Burbank,  Calif.-based  Disney 
now  owns  43%  of  Go  Network 
and  is  in  the  process  of  buying 
out  the  rest  of  the  company.  > 
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vices,  from  access  to  account 
and  stock  market  information 
to  money  transfers,  purchases, 
stock  sales  or  bill  payments. 

Handelsbanken  is  using  IBM 
application  development  tools 
and  software  for  translating  its 


data  into  a  format  based  on  Ex¬ 
tensible  Markup  Language  that 
can  be  received  via  a  WAP-en¬ 
abled  mobile  phone.  ► 


Uimonen  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  Stockholm. 


Microsoft,  BT 
Test  Wireless 

BY  JANA  SANCHEZ 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  British 
Telecommunications  PLC  said 
they  have  begun  a  trial  of  joint¬ 
ly  developed  technology  for 
wireless  Internet  services. 

The  test,  announced  last 
week,  uses  a  Microsoft  micro¬ 
browser  —  a  Web  browser  de¬ 
signed  for  handheld  devices  — 
that  the  companies  said  was 
operating  system-independent. 

The  1,000  test  participants 
can  send  and  receive  e-mail  via 
a  mobile  phone,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
cess  in  real  time  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change-based  calendaring,  ad¬ 
dress  files,  personalized  Web 
content  and  information  ser¬ 
vices,  Microsoft  said. 

Though  the  browser  isn’t 
based  on  the  Wireless  Applica¬ 
tion  Protocol  specification, 
subsequent  versions  will  be, 
Microsoft  officials  said.  ► 


Swedish  Bank  in  Big  Wireless  App  Test 


POWERWARE 


BY  TERHO  UIMONEN 

STOCKHOLM 

Scandinavia’s  largest  bank  last 
week  launched  a  trial  that  by 
the  first  half  of  next  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  the  rollout 
ot  wireless  banking  services  to 
all  of  its  customers. 

Svenska  Handelsbanken  said 
the  Nordic  region  —  where 
60%  of  the  population  carries 
mobile  phones  —  is  a  perfect 
testing  ground  for  wireless 
banking  services,  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  surpass  Internet 
banking  in  popularity.  Handels¬ 
banken  has  signed  up  more 
than  150,000  customers  for  its 
Internet  banking  services. 

The  wireless  services  will  be 
based  on  the  emerging  Wire¬ 
less  Application  Protocol 
(WAP)  specification  for  mobile 
data  communications  and  will 
further  the  bank’s  aim  to  enable 
its  customers  to  do  their  bank¬ 
ing  anytime  and  anywhere,  the 
bank  said  in  a  statement. 

In  the  initial  phase  of  the  tri¬ 
al,  Handelsbanken  will  provide 
its  financial  advisers  and  se¬ 
lected  customers  with  WAP- 
enabled  telephones  with 
which  they  can  access  general 
as  well  as  personalized  stock 


market  information.  The  hand¬ 
sets  are  from  Finland’s  Nokia 
Corp.  and  Sweden’s  L.  M.  Eric¬ 
sson  Telephone  Co. 


By  the  first  half  of  next  year, 
Handelsbanken  expects  to  of¬ 
fer  all  of  its  customers  a  full 
range  of  wireless  banking  ser- 


Luckily,  there's  Powerware.  We  are  the  UPS  experts. 
Offering  not  just  products,  but  top-to-bottom  solutions: 
Series  3  for  the  most  common  power  threats  (failures, 
surges  and  sags);  Series  5  for  mid-  to  high-level  protection; 
and  Series  9  for  the  most  mission-critical  operations. 


To  learn  more,  check  out  www.powerware.com/359. 
Or  call  us  at  877-PWRWARE  (877-797-9273).  It's 
the  kind  of  move  that  can  earn  you  the  corner  office. 


Even  the  most  experienced  IT  professional  probably 
isn't  aware  of  all  the  potential  power  threats  out  there 
—  from  subtle  distortions  that  damage  data,  to  full¬ 
blown  blackouts  that  shut  down  a  business. 


What's  more,  we'll  help  you  determine  the  precise 
level  of  protection  you  need,  complete  with  our 
unmatched  monitoring  and  shutdown  software  and 
on-site  support. 


Whether  your  power  protection  problems 
are  large  or  small,  nobody  has  more 
solutions  than  Powerware. 
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POWERWARE  5: 

Backing  up  the  server  room, 
so  crucial  networks  don’t  go  down. 


POWERWARE  9:  ^ 

Backing  up  critical  systems  and 
equipment,  when  reliable  power 
is  an  absolute  must. 
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POWERWARE  3: 

Backing  up  desktops 
and  Ians,  so  data  isn’t  lost. 
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Formerly  Exide  Electronics 


POWERING  THE  WORLD 


Sanchez  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  London. 


An  Invensys  company 
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What  is  Windows  NT  Advantage? 

Windows  NT  Advantage  is  the  partnership  among  Microsoft, 
Compaq  and  Computerworld  Enterprise  Business  Solutions  to 
|  inform  IT  leaders  about  Windows  NT  technology  by  providing 
timely,  useful  information  —  in  print  and  online  —  for  planning 
and  deploying  Windows  NT  and  Windows  2000  on  Compaq 
hardware  using  Compaq  services  and  solutions. 


. 


Online  This  Week 


Deploying  Windows 
2000  in  Web  intranets 

Need  to  communicate  more  effectively  with  partners  and 
employees?  Windows  2000  Professional  and  Windows 
2000  Server  will  work  together  to  enhance  intranet- 
based  business  communications. 

Compaq  Eight-Way  Servers 
Power  Mission-Critical  Apps 

Because  downtime  could  cost  the  utility  more  than 
$1  million  an  hour,  Illinois  Power  turned  to  Compaq’s 
ProLiant  eight-way  SMP  servers  to  keep  the  lights  on  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  servers  give  the 
utility  the  power  to  achieve  sub-second  responses. 

Reliability  in  the  Enterprise: 

The  Real  Secret  is  Planning 

Reliability  in  the  enterprise  isn’t  just  another  sales  gim¬ 
mick.  It’s  a  must.  And  now,  even  a  standard  $2,000 
Windows  NT  workstation  must  be  as  reliable  as  a 
million-dollar  mainframe.  There  is  an  increasingly 
important  role  played  by  services  and  support  such  as 
the  “preventative  medicine  of  computing”  provided  by 
Compaq  Services  Division. 

Will  you  be  seriously 

H?  mnSSlSlW  investigating  a  Windows 
****"***"  ™nfT  2000  implementation  within 

the  next  24  months? 


Migrating  from  Windows  NT  to  Windows  2000  is  a  major 
step  forward  for  thousands  of  businesses.  The  transition 
involves  more  than  just  an  upgrade  —  it  requires  signifi¬ 
cant  advanced  planning.  How  many  of  your  peers  are 
developing  those  plans  now? 

Cast  your  vote  now  at 

www.WindowsNT-Advantaqe.com. 
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Planning 
a  PC  path 
to  success 

Compaq’s  assessment 
service  is  there  to  help 

By  John  Pancharian 
As  the  millennium  draws  near,  PC  upgrades  are  looming  on  the 
horizon  for  many  companies. 

Your  enterprise  will  probably  migrate  to  Windows  2000  and  NT, 
and  those  old  boxes  that  were  adequate  for  Windows  9x  and  last 
year’s  software  just  won’t  have  the  muscle  to  swing  the  new 
hammer.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  issues  to  consider  before  procuring 
new  PCs. 

To  help  with  the  decision  process,  Compaq  has  developed  an 
in-depth  planning  program  (www.compaq.com/solutions/pcsolutions/ 
planning),  part  of  its  PC  Lifecycle  Solutions  service.  Its  goal  is  to 
help  build  sound  purchasing  strategies  by  breaking  the  process 
down  into  four  steps:  assessment,  selection,  financing  and  valida¬ 
tion.  This  article  examines  the  first. 


Compaq’s  assessment  services  were 
designed  to  answer  the  question:  What 
type  of  PC  do  I  need?  To  solve  the  techni¬ 
cal  end  of  the  question,  Compaq  offers  an 
availability  review  that  will  identify  poten¬ 
tial  risks  in  changing  infrastructure,  ana¬ 
lyze  the  existing  systems  and  suggest 
improvements.  And  Compaq  evaluates 
the  new  setup  in  its  testing  centers. 

“We’re  able  to  recreate  the  customer’s 
environment  and  test  that  specific  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  to  see  that  it  will  work,” 
says  Tom  Sadtler,  director  of  marketing 
programs  and  customer  service  at 
Compaq.  Compaq  also  approaches 
assessment  on  a  business-centered  front, 
“You  need  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
your  business  needs  are  now  and  over 
the  next  couple  of  years,  and  then  match 
PCs  to  the  business  needs,”  he  says. 

“PCs  are  really  pretty  comparable  in 
terms  of  performance  and  scalability. 
That’s  what  everything  boils  down  to  — 
service,  service,  service,”  agrees  Kristian 
Poe,  a  consultant  at  CGI  Systems.  To 
keep  support  costs  down  and  service  lev¬ 


els  up,  he  suggests  starting  with  the 
request  for  information.  When  you 
send  a  request,  be  specific  about  what 
support  you  require,  he  says.  “Most 
vendors  will  want  to  come  in  and  wine 
and  dine  you,  so  take  advantage  of 
that,”  Poe  says. 

Craig  Broussard,  IT  manager  at 
Equilon  Enterprises,  sings  the  praises 
of  standardization  as  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  down  costs.  Standardizing  also 
simplifies  support  and  eliminates  man¬ 
agement  headaches. 

Franc  Gentili,  director  of  Compaq 
Professional  Services,  Enterprise  NT, 
warns  against  “trying  to  make  savings 
for  the  sake  of  making  savings.”  He 
stresses  the  importance  of  looking  at 
existing  systems  and  employing  user 
profiles  to  fit  new  hardware  to  users’ 
needs.  “Otherwise,”  he  says,  “you  will 
lose  the  benefit  of  having  a  tool  that’s 
right  for  what  you’re  doing.”  I 

To  read  more  about  Compaq’s 
upgrade  assessment  service,  visit 
www.WindowsNT-Advantaqe.com. 
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INDUSTRY  INSIGHTS 
by  Dan  Kusnetsky 


Spectrum  of 
Windows  NT 
scalability 

The  industry’s  perception  is  that 
Windows  NT  simply  won’t  scale 
the  way  Unix  does.  Microsoft  and 
its  partners  counter  by  publishing 
amazing  benchmark  results.  The 
perception  that  Windows  NT  just 
won’t  scale  continues.  Why  do 
you  suppose  this  is  happening? 

Most  IT  organizations  understand  that 
benchmarks  may  not  be  the  best  way  to 
determine  the  scalability  of  an  operating 
environment.  They  remember  Mark 
Twain’s  comment  that  there  are  lies,  damn 
lies,  and  then  statistics.  They  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Twain  would  have  added  benchmarks 
to  the  list  had  he  known  about  them. 

Competitors  may  also  be  playing  one  of 
their  strengths  against  the  current  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Windows  NT.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  scalability  is  a  complex 
matter  that  is  being  described  in  overly 
simplified  terms. 

In  reality,  it  is  possible  to  construct 
Windows  NT-based  configurations  to  han¬ 
dle  all  but  the  very  largest  of  computing 
tasks.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  these  con¬ 
figurations  will  be  designed  differently  than 
those  based  on  other  operating  environ¬ 
ments.  Developers  are  likely  to  utilize  a 
network  of  functional  servers  rather  than 
large  multifunction  servers  as  the  basis  of 
their  solution. 


Scalability 
is  being 
described  [in 
the  industry]  in 
overly  simplified 
terms. 

take  advantages  of  this  operating  environ¬ 
ment’s  strengths  and  avoid  its  weakness¬ 
es.  Windows  NT  offers  a  number  of  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  support  distributed 
applications.  Properly  used,  these  features 
make  it  possible  to  implement  any  but 
the  very  largest  applications  on  Windows 
NT  today. 

A  developer  designing  a  large  transac¬ 
tional  application  for  the  Windows  NT  envi¬ 
ronment  would  likely  segment  it  into  sever¬ 
al  services:  user  interface,  individual  trans¬ 
actional  functions,  networking  or  Web  serv¬ 
ices  and  database  services.  These  servic¬ 
es  may  be  linked  together  today  using 
Microsoft’s  transaction  server  and 
Microsoft  message  queue  or  using  trans- 
action-oriented  middleware  from  a  number 
of  third  parties.  Tomorrow  this  developer 
may  use  Microsoft’s  COM+. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are 
flexibility  and  modular  growth.  When  any 
function  begins  to  overpower  its  host, 
another  server  can  be  brought  in  to  sup¬ 
port  part  of  the  workload.  It  isn’t  necessary 
to  replace  the  system  with  a  bigger  sys¬ 
tem.  Using  this  approach,  Windows 
NT  can  scale  to  handle  amazingly  large 
tasks.  • 


How  Can  I  Make  Windows  NT  Scale?  Kusnetzky  is  program  director  for 

IT  organizations  wishing  to  assign  a  International  Data  Corp.  ’s  operating 

large  or  complex  task  to  Windows  NT  must  environments  and  serverware  services. 


Compaq  Portables 
Deliver  Durability 


Owner's  manuals  warn 
users  to  keep  electronic 
equipment  out  of  direct 
sunlight  and  cold  tem¬ 
peratures,  as  if  everyone 
lives  in  a  perfectly  balmy 
climate. 

But  that’s  not  reality. 
For  example,  this  past 
spring,  three  Compaq 
Armada  7400  series 
notebooks  made  their 
way  to  Mount  Everest  as 
part  of  the  Everest 
Extreme 
Expedition. 

One  part  of 
the  mission 
was  to  push 
the  limits  of 
equipment  and 
technology  that 
will  accompany 
astronauts  to  the 
International  Space 
Station. 

The  15-member  team 
operated  at  altitudes  of 
17,500  feet  and  higher. 
The  Armada  7400  com¬ 
puters  were  used  for 
data  analysis,  video- 
conferencing  via  the 
Internet,  e-mail  and 
other  day-to-day  tasks. 

“In  order  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition,  we 
tested  three  Armada 
7400  notebook  PCs  in  a 
U.S.  Army  environmental 
chamber  up  to  18,000 
feet  [equal  to  the  base 
camp  of  Mount  Everest] 
and  down  to  -30F.  All 
three  Armada  [note¬ 
books]  came  through 
without  a  hiccup,’’  says 


Brett  Harnett,  webmas¬ 
ter  on  the  expedition. 

The  Armada  7400 
Series  has  a  durable 
magnesium-alloy  case 
and  the  latest  high-per¬ 
formance  features  in  a 
lightweight,  thin  design. 

Preparing  a  product 
for  the  extreme  cold  is 
one  thing,  but  it’s  quite 
another  to  ensure  that  a 
laptop  can  function  in 
extremes  of  cold  and  hot 
weather. 

Adventurer 
Jerry  Pournelle 
took  the 
Compaq 
Armada  4200 
series  notebook 
to  Death  Valley. 
To  test  the 
Delorme  GPS  receiver 
he  had  connected  to  his 
Armada,  Pournelle 
decided  to  veer  off  the 
paved  road  onto  a  dirt 
path.  Road  conditions 
quickly  became  disas¬ 
trous,  and  Pourneile's 
truck  flipped  over.  He 
was  flung  onto  the  side 
of  his  truck,  with  injuries 
to  his  face  and  hands. 

And  the  Compaq 
notebook  computer?  It 
had  been  on  the  pas¬ 
senger  seat  with  the 
Delorme  GPS  tracking 
receiver  on  the  dash.  It 
was  thrown  from  the 
truck,  in  a  dirt  ditch, 
some  30  feet  away  (see 
photo).  But  amazingly, 
the  Armada  was  still 
working.  » 
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Pair  Latest  to  Offer 
Outsourced  Storage 

Level  3/StorageTek  agreement  adds  option 
for  managing  seasonal  storage  needs 


Media  Metrix  Buys  Ad 
Measurement  Firm 

Media  Metrix  Inc.,  a  New  York  Inter¬ 
net  traffic  measurement  company, 
announced  its  acquisition  of  Seat¬ 
tle-based  AdRelevance  Inc.,  which 
tracks  and  measures  Internet  ad¬ 
vertising.  Media  Metrix  said  it  plans 
to  combine  newly  acquired  data  on 
ad  spending  and  placement  with  its 
own  e-commerce  measurements  to 
provide  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  digital  marketplace. 

Intel  Buys  Internet 
Commerce  Company 

In  its  eighth  acquisition  of  a  net¬ 
working-  or  communications-relat- 
ed  company  this  year,  Intel  Corp. 
has  agreed  to  buy  IPivot  Inc.  for 
$500  million  in  cash.  Poway,  Calif.- 
based  IPivot  makes  Internet  com¬ 
merce  equipment  that  determines 
where  data  should  be  processed 
and  then  sends  the  request  to 
servers  that  can  deliver  the  best 
response  time. 


AMD  Reports  Loss, 
Puts  Unit  on  Block 

Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  sales  of  $662.2  million  and  a 
net  loss  of  $105.5  million  for  the 
quarter  ended  Sept.  26.  Sales  were 
down  by  3%  from  the  same  quarter 
last  year.  Separately,  AMD  said  it’s 
seeking  a  buyer  for  its  Communica¬ 
tions  Group,  which  provides  inte¬ 
grated  circuits  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  applications,  data  communica¬ 
tions  and  computer  connectivity. 
AMD  said  it  wants  to  focus  on  the 
PC  platform  and  plans  to  complete 
the  sale  in  the  first  half  of  next  year. 

Bel  Atlantic,  3Com 
Team  on  Home  DSL 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  and  3Com  Corp. 
last  week  announced  that  they  will 
offer  a  $229  kit  designed  to  give 
consumers  everything  they  need  to 
get  hooked  up  to  the  Internet 
through  high-speed  Digital  Sub¬ 
scriber  Line  (DSL).  Once  it’s  in¬ 
stalled,  users  will  have  a  choice  of 
several  levels  of  DSL  and  Internet 
service,  starting  at  $49.95  per 
month. 


BY  SAMI  LAIS 

AND  KATHLEEN  OHLSON 

EVEL  3  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  and  Stor¬ 
age  Technology 
Corp.  last  week  be¬ 
came  the  latest  col¬ 
laborators  in  providing  alter¬ 
native  storage,  backup  and  re¬ 
covery  facilities  for  companies 
of  all  sizes. 

Under  the  agreement,  each 
of  Broomfield,  Colo.-based 
Level  3’s  data  centers  will  use 
several  of  StorageTek’s  Storage 
Utility  products,  including 
tape,  disk  and  backup  utilities, 
connected  by  a  Fibre  Channel 
storage-area  network. 

StorageTek  has  been  push¬ 
ing  to  offer  storage  by  the 
megabyte.  This  summer,  the 
Louisville,  Colo.,  company 
struck  an  alliance  with  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  through  which 
StorageTek  incorporates  Sun’s 
open  enterprise  disk  technolo¬ 
gy  and  Sun  incorporates  Stor¬ 
ageTek’s  enterprise  tape  au¬ 
tomation  systems.  Both  com¬ 
panies  provide  service  and 


For  $35,000+,  users 
can  buy  a  Web  site 

BY  LAURA  ROHDE 

AT&T  Corp.  and  IBM  last  week 
announced  they  have  begun  a 
strategic  partnership  to  pro¬ 
vide  e-commerce  services  for 
small  and  midsize  companies. 

IBM  will  provide  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  on  AT&T’s 
network,  and  the  services  will 
be  delivered  through  a  joint 
AT&T/IBM  channel.  Prices 
start  at  $35,000. 

“The  giants  are  dancing,  and 
they’ve  invited  a  whole  lot  of 
small  businesses  to  the  dance 
as  well,”  said  Jack  Staff,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Redwood  City,  Calif.- 


support  for  their  products. 

Storage  alternatives  are  “a 
hot  area  for  investment,”  said 
John  MacArthur,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


StorageNetworks  Inc.  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  this  summer 
signed  storage  giant  EMC 
Corp.  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  to 
provide  enterprise  storage 
hardware  and  software  for  36T 
bytes’  worth  of  data  storage  fa¬ 
cilities. 

“Partly,  it’s  still  a  case  of  ‘if 
you  build  it,  they  will  come,’  ” 
MacArthur  said,  “but  some  of 
it  is  user-driven.” 


based  Zona  Research  Inc. 
“However,  what  they  consider 
small  business  and  what  other 
people  consider  small  business 
are  probably  two  different 
things.” 

The  companies  said  their 
collaboration  will  help  cus¬ 
tomers  build  Web  sites  with 
electronic  catalogs  and  secure 
e-commerce.  AT&T  will  man¬ 
age  Internet  connectivity, 
ranging  from  speeds  of  56K  to 
155M  bit/sec. 

“It  doesn’t  take  a  rocket  sci¬ 
entist  to  realize  that  the  next 
century  in  e-commerce  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  about  how  you  push 
the  content  through  the  pipe,” 
Staff  said.  “Building  relation¬ 
ships  with  companies  that 
have  a  transmission  method  is 


Early  adopters  of  storage- 
for-hire  services  are  compa¬ 
nies  “looking  for  someone  to 
provide  backup  and  recovery 
or  that  have  a  transient  or  sea¬ 
sonal  need,”  he  said.  Such 
users  might  include  a  company 
replicating  a  data  warehouse 
or  a  retail  company  whose  data 
storage  needs  burgeon  during 
the  winter  holiday  season, 


then  ebb  to  lower  levels  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Another  factor  that  favors 
the  outsourcing  model  for  on- 
again,  off-again  storage  needs 
is  staffing.  “If  you  have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  storage  manager  get¬ 
ting  $100,000  a  year,  you  don’t 
want  him  sitting  idle,” 
MacArthur  said. 

That  won’t  be  a  problem  for 
companies  that  opt  for  the 


something  that  everyone 
wants  to  do.” 

The  IBM/AT&T  service  will 
include  IBM’s  Start  Now  soft¬ 
ware;  a  choice  of  servers  —  an 
IBM  NetFinity,  AS/400  or 
RS/6000;  and  customization 
options  from  IBM’s  Business 
Partner  service.  AT&T’s  Man¬ 
aged  Internet  Access  Service 
will  provide  the  Internet  con¬ 
nections. 

Savoir  Technology  Group 
Inc.  in  San  Antonio  will  be  the 
First  application  service  pro¬ 
vider  contracted  to  provide  the 
package,  the  companies  said.  I 


Rohde  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  London.  Computer- 
world  reporter  Carol  Sliwa  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report. 


IBM,  AT&T  Launch  E-Services  Partnership 


■  Level  3  builds  worldwide  network  of  79  gateways,  each  with 
10,000  to  18,000  servers. 


.  •  ■ 


■  StorageTek  provides  tape,  disk  and  backup  utilities,  connected  by 
a  Fibre  Channel  storage-area  network. 

i  Level  3  customers,  from  corporations  to  Internet  service  providers, 
lease  storage  space  and  choose  from  a  menu  of  storage,  backup 
and  recovery  services. 
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Level  3/StorageTek  service, 
said  Steve  Spiegel,  product 
marketing  manager  at  Storage¬ 
Tek’s  Solutions  Business 
Group.  StorageTek  will  man¬ 
age  customers’  storage  envi¬ 
ronments  at  each  Level  3  gate¬ 
way  facility. 

“Creating  a  storage  utility 
model  where  you’re  sharing 
costs  among  lots  of  sub¬ 
scribers  makes  sense,”  Mac¬ 
Arthur  said. 

The  market  offers  a  range  of 
pricing  models,  including  pay¬ 
ing  for  hardware  with  rights 
options  and  having  the  parties 
share  financial  risks.  That’s 
what  British  Airways  PLC  did: 
It  struck  a  risk-sharing  leasing 
deal  with  Sun,  which  this  year 
created  Sun  Microsystems  Fi¬ 
nance  to  devise  just  such  new 
pricing  structures. 

Partnerships  are  another 
pricing  option.  One  storage 
provider,  for  instance,  tied  its 
fees  to  those  earned  by  its  cus¬ 
tomer,  MacArthur  said. 

Creative  pricing  to  attract 
storage  customers  is  worth 
vendors’  time,  however.  Stor¬ 
ageTek  estimates  it  will  earn 
$400  million  in  revenue  over 
the  next  two  or  three  years 
with  the  Level  3  agreement.  I 

Intuit  Buys 
Mortgagor 

BY  NANCY  WEIL 

Personal  financial  software 
vendor  Intuit  Inc.  is  expanding 
its  online  mortgage  turf,  buy¬ 
ing  Rock  Financial  Corp., 
which  offers  home  loans  on  the 
Internet,  in  a  stock  deal  valued 
at  $370  million. 

The  deal  would  allow  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif. -based  Intuit  to 
create  a  direct  lending  model, 
leading  to  higher  loan  volumes 
for  the  companies  it  works 
with  on  mortgages.  It  will  offer 
customers  more  choices  and 
improved  service,  Intuit  and 
Bingham  Falls,  Mich.-based 
Rock  said  last  week. 

QuickenMortgage,  Intuit’s 
online  service,  lets  customers 
compare  mortgages  rates  from 
a  range  of  lenders.  Rock’s 
mortgage  Web  site,  www. 
RockLoans.com,  will  work  with 
QuickenMortgage.  I 


Weil  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston. 


MISSION:  You’re  going  home.  At  United  Health  Services,  that  sound  of  success  is  heard  more  quickly  these 
days.  How?  A  Lockheed  Martin  network  that’s  turning  paper  systems  into  digital  systems.  The  result:  medical  data  that 
appears  when  it’s  needed,  where  it’s  needed:  at  bedside,  in  the  lab,  or  viewed  by  physicians  in  several  locations  at  once. 
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SUCCESS:  What’s  behind  better  patient  care?  The  Lockheed  Martin  enterprise  network  lets  physicians  see 
what  other  physicians  have  done.  When  used  with  laptops,  these  networks  provide  mobile  access  to  information  that 
is  fast  accurate,  and  secure.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.lockheedmartin.com. 
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S  upply-chain  puzzle 


It’s  time  we  made 
quality  an  e-word 


T  WAS  A  TRUISM  in  old  IT  shops  that  massive,  multiyear  appli¬ 
cation  development  efforts  designed  to  benefit  all  parts  of  a 
large  business  were  destined  to  fail.  Most  battle-scarred  veter¬ 
ans  of  IT  can  recall  bloodbaths  caused  by  managers  who  ig¬ 
nored  that  rule.  But  that  doesn’t  stop  others  from  launching 


new  campaigns,  especially  with 
ERP  or  supply-chain  projects  that 
tickle  the  fancy  of  top  managers. 

Most  of  the  ERP  projects  Com- 
puterworld  reporters  write  about 
aren’t  failures,  exactly,  but  they’re 
not  raging  successes,  either. 

Most  seem  to  be  semi-emer¬ 
gency  measures  to  fix  Y2K  or 
standardize  back-end  systems. 

Most  are  approved  based  on  just 
one  or  two  clear  benefits.  Users 
wait  until  after  installation  to  see  if 
they  can  get  any  additional  benefit 
in  exchange  for  the  pain  of  installation. 

But  after  installation,  figuring  out  which 
weaknesses  are  big  problems  and  which 
aren’t  worth  any  serious  effort  to  fix  can  be 
like  matching  dark  socks  in  the  bedroom 
with  the  lights  out.  There  are  lots  of  possibil¬ 
ities,  but  a  real  likelihood  you’ll  walk  out 
with  a  mismatch.  Supply-chain  users  now 
face  the  same  dilemma. 

The  applications  have  worked  well  enough 
for  early  adopters  for  International  Data 
Corp.  to  now  predict  that  the  supply-chain 
application  market  will  explode,  from  $13  bil¬ 


lion  in  1998  to  $22.9  billion  in  2003, 
as  other  users  jump  on  board. 

But  later  users  may  not  match 
the  manufacturing  model  —  with 
its  relatively  few  suppliers  and 
short  supply  chain  —  that  has 
spelled  success  for  early  adopters. 

Stretch  the  concept  to  retailers, 
for  example,  whose  hundreds  of 
suppliers  and  thousands  of  prod¬ 
ucts  make  them  perfect  supply- 
chain  candidates. 

But  retail  chains  find  that  track¬ 
ing  even  a  small  percentage  of  that 
stream  of  supplies  is  almost  impossible  — 
meaning  most  retailers  have  no  idea  if  the 
vast  sums  they’ve  thrown  at  their  supply 
chains  are  having  any  effect. 

And  even  if  there  is  an  effect,  analysts  pre¬ 
dict  that  it  will  be  five  years  before  most  big 
companies  will  see  a  solid  payback. 

What’s  that  mean  for  the  future  of  supply- 
chain  apps?  Probably  nothing.  Once  a  train 
like  that  gets  rolling,  it’s  hard  to  stop.  But  it 
makes  you  wonder:  With  all  those  users 
jumping  on  board,  just  what  do  they  realisti¬ 
cally  expect  to  get  for  the  price  of  a  ticket?  I 


KEVIN  FOGARTY  IS 

Computerworld’s 
business  editor.  Contact 

him  at  kevin_fogarty@ 
computerworld.com. 
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WHERE’S  QUALITY  now  that  we 
really  need  it?  And  boy,  here  in 
the  wild  and  woolly  dawn  of 
the  e-commerce  era,  do  we  need  it! 

The  story  of  e-business  is  not  just  a  tale 
of  instant  billionaires,  it’s  also  a  sorry 
saga  of  gaffes:  the  outages  at  MCI,  eBay 
and  America  Online;  the  online  frustra¬ 
tions  of  the  ’98  Christmas  shopping  sea¬ 
son;  the  security  hole  in  Hotmail.  For 
each  headline  there  are  thousands  of  sna¬ 
fus  —  orders  not  fulfilled,  e-mail  unan¬ 
swered,  bills  unpaid  and  so  on. 

I’d  like  to  think  things  will  get  better,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  they’re  going  to  get 
worse.  I  say  this  knowing 
that  some  companies  are 
slowing  down  their  e-com¬ 
merce  efforts  so  they  can 
better  integrate  their  site 
with  their  back-office  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  infrastructure  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  e-busi¬ 
ness  revolution  is  a  mess. 

Did  you  think  three-tier 
client/server  architectures 
were  complex  enough? 

E-commerce  needs  five 
tiers:  the  databases  and  file 
systems,  a  layer  of  software  to  integrate  with  ex¬ 
isting  back-office  systems,  the  e-commerce  appli¬ 
cation  tier,  another  tier  for  outside  services  used 
to  run  the  Web  site  and  whatever  PCish  or  post- 
PCish  device  the  user  is  using. 

Under  the  calmest  conditions,  this  environ¬ 
ment  would  take  a  long  time  to  master.  But  who’s 
calm  these  days?  Today,  the  spoils  go  to  whoever 
coughs  up  a  product  first,  no  matter  how  poorly  it 
works,  and  established  companies  are  afraid  of 
being  “Amazoned.”  Add  to  this  the  computer 
industry’s  history  of  getting  away  with  buggy 
products  and  the  fact  that  no  high-profile  e-busi¬ 
ness  has  yet  failed  due  to  quality  problems,  and 
the  situation  looks  grim  for  quality  e-commerce 
services. 

Nevertheless,  companies  can’t  get  away  with 
poor  quality  forever.  Inevitably,  a  Toyota  or  Wal- 
Mart  comes  along  to  blow  away  a  GM  or  Kmart. 
Already,  some  realize  that  quality  can  be  a  differ¬ 
entiator  in  the  e-business  world.  There’s  an  op¬ 
portunity  here  for  the  IT  world’s  quality  profes¬ 
sionals  —  project  managers,  contract  managers, 
quality  assurance  professionals  and  testers  —  to 
make  a  difference. 

That  is,  if  they  don’t  blow  it. 

The  quality  movement  kerplunked  on  its  keis- 
ter  back  in  the  mid-’90s.  Today,  few  fuss  over  the 
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Pump  up 


SANs  promise 
to  deliver  fast, 
reliable,  and 
easy-to-manage 
data  storage 
without  slowing 
down  your 
network 


PLUS  !  SAN  implementation  challenges 


SANs  provide  fast  and 
limitless  storage  for  the 
enterprise  without 
impeding  bandwidth 

By  Eric  Hammond 


If  you  have  spent  any  time  thinking  about 
storage,  odds  are,  you  have  thought  about 
storage-area  networks  (SANs)  recently. 
SANs  are  rising  in  prominence  as  more 
shops  look  to  them  to  solve  storage  problems 
and  more  vendors  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 
But  what  is  a  SAN  and  what  can  it  do  for  you? 

According  to  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  research,  SANs  and  the  Fibre  Channel 
technology  that  connects  them  will  become 
the  preferred  storage  solution  in  enterprise 
data  centers.  Further,  Fibre  Channel-based 
storage  revenue  will  hit  $15  billion  by  2002, 
according  to  IDC  reports.  These  numbers 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Clearly,  there  is  some  substance  behind 
this  craze.  Several  factors  help  make  the  SAN 
so  attractive  to  the  enterprise:  performance, 
reliability  and  ease  of  management.  A  SAN 
functions  like  a  specialized  network  within 
the  enterprise  and  allows  unrestricted  infor¬ 
mation  exchange  between  hosts  and  storage 
devices,  which  can  bring  substantial  storage 
relief. 

Storage  is  perhaps  the  supreme  dilemma 
of  distributed  computing.  In  the  rush  to  em- 
!  power  the  end-user  by  decentralizing  com- 
|  puting  resources,  IT  managers  lost  control 
|  over  storage.  This  may  seem  like  the  goal  of 
2  distributed  computing  —  putting  data  in  the 
|  hands  of  those  who  use  it  —  but  that  is  not 
|  the  case.  In  fact,  the  goal  is  to  give  users  more 
1  >  CONTINUED  ON  page  S7 


PART  ONE:  SAN  OVERVIEW 


Managing  the 
data  mountain 


The  supermarket  chain  meets  the  supply  chain.  On  the  Web,  access  to  timely  information 
m  helps  suppliers  keep  products  in  stock,  inventories  low  and  customers  returning. 


Q  Company  employees  can  quickly 
over  an  intranet  to  determine  who's 


ON  THE  WEB,  EVERYTHING  STARTS  WITH 
INFORMATION.  EVEN  IN  A  SUPERMARKET 
FROM  e-SHOPPERS  PLACING  ORDERS 
ONLINE  TO  e-SUPPLIERS  FILLING  THEM. 
YOUR  CHALLENGE:  KEEP  INFORMATION 
WITHIN  REACH  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  NEED  IT. 


IBM  ENTERPRISE  SAN 

A  MORE  RELIABLE  WAY  TO  MANAGE  e-BUSINESS  INFORMATION. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  success  of  your  e-business  relies  on 
greater  numbers  of  people  being  able  to  access  even  greater 
amounts  of  information.  Whenever  and  wherever  they  need  it. 
Keep  even  one  person  waiting,  and  business  may  go  elsewhere. 
It’s  your  job  to  make  sure  that  doesn’t  happen. 

The  challenges  are  many.  For  instance,  as  more  of  your 
business  continues  to  migrate  to  the  Web,  the  demand  for 
information  will  touch  everything  from  e-commerce  to  supply 
chain  management  to  business  intelligence  to  customer 
relationship  management. 

You  will  have  to  more  efficiently  manage  the  ever-increasing 


amounts  of  information  that  e-business  requires  —  information 
that  can  grow  by  800  percent  every  year. 

You  will  have  to  provide  customers,  employees  and 
suppliers  with  round-the-clock  access  to  timely  information 
on  a  variety  of  platforms  — 
even  during  peak  traffic 
periods.  And,  should  any 
data  accidentally  be  deleted 
or  derailed,  you  will  have  to 
be  able  to  recover  it  quickly  — 
before  any  business  is  lost. 

How  you  store,  manage  and  protect  this  valuable  resource 
can  be  the  difference  between  closing  a  sale  and  a  closed  door. 

SEPARATE  THE  STORAGE  FROM  THE  STORE.  If  your  company 
is  like  most,  crucial  information  is  spread  across  a  variety  of 
task-oriented  servers.  These  one-to-one  server  and  storage 
relationships  are  neither  practical  nor  efficient  when  dealing 
with  huge  volumes  of  e-business  data. 

An  IBM  Enterprise  Storage  Area  Network  (SAN,  for  short) 
takes  an  entirely  new  approach.  Basically,  a  SAN  is  a  separate, 
centrally  managed  network  dedicated  to  managing  information. 
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ture  and  analyze  up-to-date  sales  data 
ing  and  what’s  selling  in  which  locations. 


Information  on  past  purchases  lets  businesses  use  the  Web  to  personalize  promotions, 
fVT|  anticipate  future  needs  and  strengthen  customer  relationships  -  today. 


(Technic  ally,  a  SAN  is  a  combination  of  hardware,  software  and 
networking  devices.  It  uses  high-speed  fibre  channel  technology 
to  connect  different  types  of  servers  and  storage  formats  in 
a  many-to-many  configuration.) 

Instead  of  having  separate 
“islands  of  information, ’  an 
IBM  Enterprise  SAN  gives 
you  a  shared  pool  of  data  that 
can  be  accessed  by  everyone. 

The  benefits  are  enormous. 
Consider  this:  as  much  as  60 
percent  of  LAN  traffic  stems  from  data  backup.  By  moving 
storage  to  a  SAN,  you  will  free  up  bandwidth  so  user  requests 
can  be  handled  more  quickly,  while  data  backups  can  be 
completed  in  much  less  time  (a  backup  that  once  took  6  hours 
can  now  he  done  in  20  minutes). 

You  can  put  new  and  updated  information  up  on  your 
Web  site  in  one-quarter  of  the  time  needed  previously. 
You  can  easily  “plug  in”  additional  storage  capacity  without 
taking  your  systems  offline.  And  you  will  have  a  lar  more 
cost-efficient  and  staff-efficient  way  to  manage  all  your  multi¬ 
platform  and  multilocation  information. 


I!  TO 

R  MATION. 


PEOPLE  WHO  GET  IT.  PEOPLE  WHO  CAN  MANAGE  IT.  Only  IBM 

can  offer  the  complete  range  of  services,  hardware,  software 
and  technology  needed  to  successfully  get  your  Storage  Area 
Network  off  the  ground. 

IBM  Global  Services  has  decades  of  storage  experience 
spanning  a  variety  of  industries  and  platforms,  as  well  as 
scores  of  qualified  storage  consultants  on  hand.  People  who  can 
help  you  transform  your  current  systems  into  an  open  and 
integrated  SAN  solution  —  one  that  is  designed 
to  extract  the  most  value  from  your  data. 

What  role  does  your  information  play  in 

0- business 

e-commerce,  in  supply  chain  management, 
in  business  intelligence,  or  in  enterprise 
resource  planning?  From  early  consulting,  planning  and 
design  through  implementation,  IBM  Global  Services  will  help 
you  align  your  SAN  and  business  priorities  so  information 
flows  more  freely. 

If  youre  going  to  do  business  on  the  Web,  it’s  imperative 
that  information  is  consistently  available,  secure  and  well- 
managed.  All  the  time.  IBM  can  help  here,  too. 

Tivoli  Systems  Inc.,  a  worldwide  leader  in  IT  management 
solutions  (and  an  IBM  company),  can  help  you  meet  the 


complex  demands  of  managing  a  SAN.  Tivoli’s  fully  integrated  and 
end-to-end  SAN  management  solutions  feature  LAN-free  backup, 
archiving  and  data  recovery  across  virtually  all  platforms.  You  get  a 
central  view  of  information  across  your  enterprise,  improved  data 
throughput  and  drastically  reduced  backup  and  restore  times. 

Your  users  get  something,  too:  access  to  the  information  they  crave. 


IBM  GLOBAL  SERVICES 

The  131,000  people  of  IBM  Global  Services  have  the 
experience  and  skills  to  transform  your 
current  storage  systems  into  an  open,  responsive 
and  cost-effective  SAN  solution. 

QB 

IBM  SERVERS  (  A.K.A.  b^c  ) 
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Information  can  magically  transform  your  business  into  an  e-business. 
Provided  that  the  servers  handling  your  information  are  accessible, 
scalable  and  secure.  IBM  excels  at  getting  the  magic  out  of  the  box. 

In  fact,  no  one  understands  e-business  better  than  IBM,  because 
no  one  knows  storage  and  servers  better  than  IBM.  Take  our  Netfinity® 
servers.  Leveraging  years  of  enterprise  experience  and  cross-platform 
know-how,  a  Netfinity  server  is  designed  to  power 
your  SAN  with  minimum  effort  and  maximum  results.  Think  of 
it  as  a  high-availability  e-business  server  at  an  affordable  price 
—  a  magic  box. 

Where  you  store  information  is  as  important  as  what’s  being 
stored.  IBM  is  a  leader  in  storage  technology.  Like  the  IBM  Enterprise  Storage 
Server.™  It  speeds  up  access  to  information  across  all  major  platforms  — 
Windows  NTf  UNIX®,  AS/40C^  S/390®  and  Novell®  included.  It  can  be 
upgraded  with  additional  storage  capacity,  on  the  fly.  And  it  provides  a 
foundation  for  true  data  sharing  —  the  ultimate  magical  promise  of  Storage  Area 
Network  technology. 


<f> 

e-business 


IBM  IS  AN  IDEAL  PARTNER  FOR  ANY 
COMPANY  LOOKING  TO  MOVE  ITS 
CRITICAL  BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
TO  A  SAN.  HERE’S  WHY: 


Only  IBM  makes  servers  for  every  major  platform: 
UNIX,  AIX,®  Windows  NT,  Novell  NetWare,  Linux,  OS/400® 
and  OS/390®  Most  are  SAN-ready  already. 


FYI 


IBM  STORAGE  SYSTEMS 

IBM  is  a  leader  in  storage  technology,  offering  a  full  line 
of  disk,  tape  and  optical  solutions  that  let 
users  access  and  share  information  anywhere 
across  your  enterprise. 


FYI 


TIVOLI  STORAGE  MANAGEMENT 

Tivoli  provides  an  integrated,  open  and  end-to-end 
SAN  solution  for  managing  backup,  archiving  and  data 
recovery  from  a  single  location. 


START  WITH  WHAT  YOU  HAVE.  BUT  START.  If  you’re  looking  to  make  the 
transition  to  a  SAN,  you  don’t  have  to  start  over.  But  you  do  have  to  start.  (We 
estimate  that  by  the  year  2002,  roughly  70  percent  of  medium-  and  large-sized 
companies  will  have  implemented  a  SAN  to  manage  their  e-business  data.) 

IBM  can  show  you  how  your  existing  storage  systems  can  be  combined 
with  today’s  leading  technologies  and  innovative  thinking  to  provide  your 
customers,  suppliers  and  employees  with  fast,  secure  and  reliable  access 
to  information. 

To  find  out  how  IBM  can  help  you  design  and  deploy  an  IBM  Enterprise  SAN 
that  will  enable  your  information  to  keep  pace  with  the  endless  demands  and 
infinite  growth  of  your  e-business,  access  our  information  at  www.ibm.com/san 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo,  Netfinity.  Enterprise  Storage  Server,  AS/400,  S/390,  AIX,  OS/400  and  OS/390  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  Ihe  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Tivoli  is  a 
registered  trademark  ol  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  Windows  NT  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  U.S.,  other  countries,  or  both.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  Ihe  U.S.  and  other  countries  licensed  exclusively 
through  The  Open  Group.  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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control  over  their  environment 
and  the  tools  they  use  to  turn 
data  into  information.  There’s  a 
big  difference  between  this  and 
decentralized  storage  of  data. 

By  decentralizing  data  stor¬ 
age,  distributed  computing 
places  the  responsibility  for  re¬ 
liably  maintaining  data  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  folks  least  able 
to  effectively  carry  out  the  task 
—  the  typical  end-user.  Users 
love  the  freedom  to  find  new 
tools  and  new  ways  to  look  at 
the  data  stored  on  their  sys¬ 
tems.  But  for  the  most  part, 
they  ignore  the  responsibility 
of  managing  this  data. 

Data  can  be  found  on  end- 
user  systems,  end-user-man- 
aged  “servers,”  workgroup  and 
departmental  servers,  and  the 
servers  on  the  back  end  that 
make  up  the  fabric  of  enter¬ 
prise  IT.  As  one  can  imagine, 
backups,  version  control,  performance  mon¬ 
itoring,  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  a  good 
storage  strategy  take  place  on  these  systems 
in  varying  degrees  —  from  not  at  all  to  near¬ 
ly  always. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  problems  may  occur. 
Critical  data  residing  on  end-user  systems  is 
not  backed  up  or,  at  best,  it  is  backed  up  ir¬ 
regularly.  Redundant  copies  of  files  consume 
disk  space  and  network  bandwidth.  Multiple 
versions  of  files  create  reconciliation  head¬ 
aches.  Performance  issues 
abound  as  servers  with  pop¬ 
ular  data  and  applications 
bog  down,  while  less-used 
ones  rack  up  idle  CPU  ticks. 

This  scenario  virtually  cries 
out  for  a  centralized  ap¬ 
proach  to  storage  manage¬ 
ment  that  provides  fault-tolerant,  regularly 
backed  up,  high-performance,  and  flexible 
storage  of  the  data  that  fuels  enterprises 
today  —  something  a  SAN  can  provide. 

The  Web  also  creates  glorious  storage 
problems.  The  rapid  pace  of  Web  application 
development  and  deployment  consumes  in¬ 
frastructure  at  an  alarming  rate.  And  your 
Web  site  may  have  30,000  hits  today  and 
300,000  hits  tomorrow  when  the  latest  update 
to  your  software  is  available,  a  big  news  story 
breaks,  or  a  hot  new  stock  debuts.  In  this  fren¬ 
zied  world,  several  constants  emerge;  vast 
quantities  of  data  need  to  be  instantly  and  re¬ 
liably  available  to  servers  and  applications 
across  the  enterprise.  Decoupling  storage  and 


Form  and  function 


A  storage-area  network  architecture  looks  like  a  regular  network.  However,  it  is  designed  to 
allow  storage  devices  to  be  independent  of  hosts  on  the  network. 
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servers  by  employing  a  SAN  can  alleviate  ca¬ 
pacity  bottlenecks  by  allowing  for  dynamic 
reconfiguration  of  storage  resources  and  the 
systems  that  access  them. 

These  were  the  problems  faced  by  Norman 
Mainer,  vice  president  of  engineering  and 
chief  technology  officer  at  iSearch,  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  specializes  in  maintaining  resume 
databases  for  employers  and  job-search  Web 
sites,  in  Los  Angeles.  With  3  million  resumes 
in  dozens  of  databases  and  the  performance 
demands  of  intelligent  Web- 
based  search  applications, 
Mainer  knew  he  would  face  a 
nightmare  if  iSearch  did  not 
get  their  storage  right  the  first 
time.  The  solution  from  Stor¬ 
age  Technology  that  iSearch 
implemented  on  its  Compaq 
Alpha  server  farm  provides  centralized  stor¬ 
age  for  iSearch’s  databases.  The  SAN  is  fault- 
tolerant,  high-performance,  and  —  most 
importantly  —  dynamically  reconfigurable 
to  meet  changing  customer  needs. 

Fitting  the  pieces  together 

Let’s  look  at  the  pieces  of  a  SAN  and  how 
they  come  together  to  solve  problems  such 
as  iSearch’s.  Perhaps  the  best  place  to  start  is 
to  define  a  SAN:  It  is  a  high-speed  intercon¬ 
nection  that  links  storage  devices  and  servers 
in  a  shared  environment.  It  is,  essentially,  its 
own  network  in  which  data  travels  over  a 
SAN  independently  of  the  LAN.  It  complete¬ 
ly  bypasses  any  bandwidth  conflicts  that  may 


arise  in  the  enterprise. 

You  can’t  have  a  discussion 
about  SANs  without  having  a 
discussion  about  Fibre  Chan¬ 
nel,  the  de  facto  technology 
that  provides  the  interconnec¬ 
tion  for  the  SAN.  One  way  to 
look  at  Fibre  Channel  is  as  a 
cross  between  a  SCSI  and  Eth¬ 
ernet,  only  faster  and  with  the 
potential  to  span  much  greater 
distances. 

Like  SCSI,  Fibre  Channel 
provides  a  robust  connection 
between  storage  devices  and 
servers  or  clients.  Like  Ether¬ 
net,  Fibre  Channel  supports 
many  devices  on  one  network 
and  can  support  different 
topologies,  including  loops 
and  switched  environments. 
2  Unlike  SCSI  or  100Mbps  Eth- 
|  ernet,  Fibre  Channel  provides 
|  extremely  fast  connections  up 
1  to  lGbps,  with  4Gbps  speeds 
s  on  the  drawing  board. 

Also  unlike  our  two  time- 
tested  friends,  Fibre  Channel  can  span  10- 
kilometer  distances  and,  more  commonly, 
the  distances  found  in  campus  environments 
—  or  up  to  45  kilometers  via  the  use  of  the 
latest  technology.  This  means  that  compo¬ 
nents  on  a  SAN  can  be  distributed  more 
freely  than  can  devices  on  a  SCSI  bus,  facili¬ 
tating  space,  security,  and  disaster-recovery 
requirements. 

On  a  Fibre  Channel  SAN,  you  might  find 
devices  such  as  Fibre  Channel  hubs  and 
switches,  which  provide  the  kind  of  func¬ 
tionality  that  Ethernet  hubs  and  switches 
provide.  You  might  also  find  bridges  from 
Fibre  Channel  to  SCSI  and  Fibre  Channel  to 
Ethernet,  facilitating  the  inclusion  of  more 
conventional  devices  on  the  SAN. 

Of  course,  a  SAN  without  servers  and  stor¬ 
age  devices  would  not  be  a  SAN.  Servers  can 
be  attached  to  a  SAN  via  Fibre  Channel  host 
bus  adapters  (HBAs).  If  a  server  does  not 
support  a  Fibre  Channel  HBA,  it  can  be  at¬ 
tached  via  a  SCSI  or  Ethernet  to  Fibre  Chan¬ 
nel  bridges  to  give  it  access  to  the  SAN.  As 
with  servers,  storage  devices  may  or  may  not 
be  Fibre  Channel-enabled,  but  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  SAN  either  way.  Major  storage 
vendors  offer  Fibre  Channel-enabled  disk 
drives,  disk  arrays,  optical  libraries,  and  tape 
libraries.  Legacy  SCSI  devices  are  not  left  out 
in  the  cold  either,  as  a  Fibre  Channel-to-SCSI 
bridge  will  bring  them  into  the  SAN  fold. 

Of  course,  a  SAN  without  software  would 
be  an  expensive  furnace.  When  you  get  to  the 
>  CONTINUED  ON  page  S8 
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software  piece  of  the  puzzle,  you  reach  the 
frontier  of  today’s  SAN  technology  (see  box, 
below).  The  technical  foundation  provided 
by  SAN  hardware  and  the  Fibre  Channel  in¬ 
terconnection  opens  the  door  for  amazing 
storage  capabilities,  but  current  software 
support  for  the  SAN  is  quite  rudimentary. 

With  today’s  software,  you  can  expect  a 
SAN  to  provide  servers  with  access  to  data 
stored  on  SAN-attached  disk  and  tape.  You 
will  also  be  able  to  make  better  use  of  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  tape  libraries,  by  sharing 
them  across  multiple  servers.  Soon,  you  will 
have  tools  to  complete  backups  across  a  SAN, 
without  the  need  for  a  server,  and  to  give  net¬ 
work  clients  better  access  to  SAN  resources. 

Valuable  addition 


Web  resources 


Fibre  Channel  technology 

Fibre  Channel  Industry  Association  (FCIA) 

www.fibrechannei.com 

Additional  Fibre  Channel  information 

www.fcloop.org 

SAN  technology 

Storage  Networking  Industry  Association 

www.snia.org 

Vendor  information 

IBM 

www.ibm.com/san 

Storage  Technology 

www.storagetek.com 

ADIC 

www.adic.com 

EMC 

www.emc.com 

Brocade 

www.brocade.com 

Ancor 

www.ancor.com 

McDATA 

www.mcdata.com 

Gadzoox 

www.gadzoox.com 

Sun  Microsystems 

www.sun.com 

with  the  flexibility  of  physic 
location.  For  example,  you  ca 
locate  a  tape  library  near  usei 
who  need  access  to  it  and  kee 
the  servers  and  disks  in  a  s< 
cure  data  center.  Likewise,  of 
site  backups  linked  directly  t 
SAN-attached  storage  are  po: 
sible,  decreasing  the  logistic 
demands  of  a  full-fledged  di: 
aster- recovery  strategy. 

Today’s  SAN  solution  solv< 
some  fundamental  storagt 
management  problems.  / 
SAN  hardware  and  softwai 
technology  continues  to  ac 
vance,  even  greater  storat 
management  possibilities  wi 
be  realized. 


How  do  these  pieces  come  together  to  make 
a  SAN  a  valuable  addition  to  your  storage 
strategy?  Simply  put,  they  provide  a  reliable, 
high-performance,  dynamically  reconfig- 
urable  storage  architecture.  Because  of  the 
shared  nature  of  Fibre  Channel,  devices  con¬ 
nected  to  it  are  not  dependent  on  a  single 
host  as  they  are  with  a  SCSI. 

Disk  arrays,  for  example,  can  be  shared  by 
a  number  of  hosts  on  the  SAN.  The  number 
of  hosts  accessing  a  given  disk  resource  can 
be  increased  or  decreased  dynamically  de¬ 
pending  on  the  capacity  requirements  of  the 


resource.  And  tape  drives,  often  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  parts  in  a  storage  architecture,  can  be 
shared  efficiently  by  a  number  of  hosts  with¬ 
out  a  dedicated  tape  server. 

A  SAN  provides  a  truly  centralized  storage 
solution.  The  upside  is  that  centralized  stor¬ 
age  is  easier  to  manage  than  distributed  stor¬ 
age.  Backing  up  a  large  disk  array  is  far  less 
painful  in  a  SAN  environment  than  backing 
up  dozens  or  hundreds  of  clients  and  servers 
in  a  more  traditional  environment. 

And  with  the  distance  spans  possible  with 
Fibre  Channel,  you  get  centralized  storage 
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SANs  show  potential,  but  limitations  remain 


The  storage-area  network  (SAN)  clearly  has  a  great  deal  of  potential  to 
ease  many  enterprise  storage  problems.  But  some  of  the  gains  are  just 
that:  potential.  Although  Fibre  Channel  technology  has  been  around 
for  some  time,  the  hardware  and  software  technology 
that  utilizes  Fibre  Channel  is  relatively  immature.  Let's 
look  at  what  that  means  if  you  are  interested  in  SANs. 

Interoperability  is  the  greatest  challenge  facing  a 
SAN  implementation  today,  and  it  may  appear  in  many 
different  places  throughout  the  architecture. 

First,  Fibre  Channel  devices  from  different  vendors 
may  not  get  along  well  on  the  same  network.  It's  crucial 
to  investigate  interoperability  issues  before  deploying 
your  SAN,  especially  if  it  contains  components  from  dif¬ 
ferent  vendors. 

The  second  interoperability  issue  is  on  the  server  side. 

Not  all  servers  support  native  Fibre  Channel  connections. 

You  may  have  to  use  a  Fibre  Channel-to-SCSI  bridge  if  you 
don't  confirm  Fibre  Channel  compatibility  on  your  server  hardware. 

Third,  interoperability  with  desktop  operating  systems,  as  well  as  many 
third-party  applications,  don't  support  SAN-attached  storage.  The  easiest 
way  to  solve  this  may  be  to  give  clients  access  to  SAN  data  via  Fibre  Chan¬ 
nel  attached  servers. 


You  can  do  powerful  things  with  the  SAN  architecture  today,  but  many 
SAN  benefits  are  still  pipe  dreams — for  now.  Consider  the  serverless  back¬ 
up,  wherein  a  disk  system  is  backed  up  directly  to  tape  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  server.  The  SAN  architecture  is  robust 
enough  to  support  this  configuration,  but  the  necessary 
application  software  needs  further  development. 

Another  limitation  of  today's  SAN  is  the  distance  over 
which  a  Fibre  Channel  connection  can  be  made.  The  cur¬ 
rent  limit  on  this  type  of  connection  is  near  1 0  kilome¬ 
ters.  Recent  industry  announcements  indicate  that  the 
number  is  headed  for  45  kilometers  soon,  though  your 
mileage  may  vary.  Campuswide,  or  even  crosstown  SANs, 
are  possible  today.  But  don't  expect  a  a  company's  SAN 
to  spread  from  coast  to  coast  until  a  few  years  from  now. 

Another  problem  cited  by  vendors  as  a  hindrance  to  a 
successful  SAN  implementation  is  the  lack  of  training 
and  qualified  people.  Bringing  your  staff  up  to  speed  on 
the  technology  behind  a  SAN  can  take  a  while. 

And  of  course,  high  prices  will  keep  some  folks  away.  When  you  look  at 
the  storage  devices  on  a  SAN,  look  at  the  types  of  servers  it  takes  to  move 
data  through  a  SAN,  and  look  at  how  much  a  SAN  component  costs.  Then 
you  will  understand  why  there  are  few  SANs  without  six-figure  price  tags. 
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Baldrige  Award.  Many  corporate  quality  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  dismantled.  Inside  the  IT  world, 
quality  assurance  is  marginalized.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  —  notably  General  Electric’s  embrace  of 
Six  Sigma  —  but  there’s  little  buzz  today  about 
TQM. 

Why?  The  quality  movement  went  overboard. 
Its  advocates  acted  like  zealots  but  delivered  less 
value  than  they  promised.  Hitting  quality  goals 
seemed  more  important  than  profits,  procedural 
rigmarole  a  higher  priority  than  getting  product 
out  the  door. 

That  is  the  challenge  for  the  quality  movement: 
how  to  practice  quality  in  Internet  time,  at  speeds 
time-pressed  executives  can  tolerate.  If  they  can 
do  that,  with  less  hubris  and  stridency  than 
before,  we  have  a  shot  at  building  a  better 
e-commerce  world.  If  not,  we’re  in  for  a  long, 
painful  slog.  ► 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

It’s  official:  IT 
firms  rule  the 
investment  world 

DOES  IT  SURPRISE  YOU  that  Cisco 
is  now  worth  more  than  Exxon, 
that  AOL  is  worth  more  than  the 
combined  resources  of  DaimlerChrysler, 
that  Dell  is  worth  more  than  Ford,  or  that 
EMC  is  valued  more  highly  than  the  once 
almighty  General  Motors?  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  findings  gleaned  from  the 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  compilation  of 
the  world’s  100  most  valuable  corpora¬ 
tions,  ranked  in  terms  of  their  stock  mar¬ 
ket  capitalization  as 
of  June  30. 

Thus  far,  most  of  the  IT 
stock  price  debate  has 
been  expressed  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms.  Are  valua¬ 
tions  too  high,  too  low  or 
just  right?  To  me,  though, 
a  comparative  perspective 
is  more  concrete,  more 
relevant  and  just  plain 
more  interesting.  Indeed, 
comparisons  are  what  in¬ 
vestors  deal  with  every 
day,  since  they  always 
have  the  option  of  taking  their  money  out  of  IT 
and  putting  it  into  some  other  business. 

Today,  they  clearly  prefer  to  keep  it  in  technol¬ 
ogy.  Fully  one-third  of  the  Journal’s  top  100  are  ei¬ 
ther  computer  or  telecommunications  firms.  The 
list  includes  16  computer  and  communications 
product  companies  and  18  vendors  of  telecommu¬ 
nications  services.  The  only  other  industry  that 
comes  close  to  this  type  of  presence  is  finance 
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(banks,  brokerages  and  insurance  companies), 
with  17  companies  making  the  list.  There  are  just 
eight  companies  from  the  once-dominant  auto 
and  oil  sectors. 

For  the  record,  the  IT  companies  are  Microsoft 
(1),  IBM  (3),  Cisco  (5),  Lucent  (6),  Intel  (8),  Nokia 
(29),  Hewlett-Packard  (32),  Dell  (37),  Nortel  (73), 
Ericsson  (74),  Motorola  (77),  Texas  Instruments 
(78),  EMC  (80),  Oracle  (81),  Sun  Microsystems 
(82)  and  the  highly  diversified  Siemens  (92). 
Some  people  might  also  want  to  count  Sony  at  96. 
Notable  absentees  and  potential  newcomers  in¬ 
clude  Compaq,  Gateway,  SAP,  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates  and  all  the  major  players  from  Japan,  Korea 
and  Taiwan. 

The  telecommunications  services  rankings  are 
noteworthy  because  they  are  now  equally  split 
between  U.S.  and  non-U.S.  companies.  Telecom 
services  companies  on  the  list  are  Japan’s  NTT 
(10),  AT&T  (11),  MCI  WorldCom  (15),  Deutsche 
Telekom  (21),  AOL  (25),  SBC  Communications 
(26),  British  Telecom  (28),  Bell  Atlantic  (35),  Bell¬ 
South  (38),  Ameritech  (41),  France  Telecom  (45), 
Australia’s  Telstra  (49),  GTE  (51),  Telecom  Italia 
(62),  the  U.K.’s  Vodaphone  (69),  Telefonica  de  Es- 
pana  (83),  Sprint  (86)  and  AT&T’s  upcoming  ac¬ 
quisition,  MediaOne  Group  (93).  After  their 


merger,  Qwest  and  US  West  will  also  join  the 
club.  In  fact,  given  the  rise  of  services  firms  such 
as  EDS,  Computer  Services  Corp.  and  Yahoo,  IT 
and  telecom  services  companies  might  someday 
make  up  half  the  list. 

The  geographic  mix  depicts  the  dramatic  shifts 
of  the  past  decade.  No  fewer  than  62  of  the  top 
100  companies  are  based  in  the  U.S.,  compared 
with  32  from  Europe,  just  four  (NTT,  Toyota, 

Bank  of  Tokyo  and  Sony)  from  Japan,  and  one 
each  from  Canada  and  Australia.  The  value  of 
most  Japanese  companies  has  shrunk  so  far  that 
Japan’s  presence  is  now  the  same  as  the  Nether¬ 
lands’  and  actually  trails  Switzerland’s  (5).  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  U.K.  ranks  a  strong  second  with 
nine,  although  it’s  the  overwhelming  U.S.  lead 
that  clearly  stands  out. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  investors 
are  betting  their  money  on  both  IT  and  America, 
but  it’s  only  a  list  like  this  that  gives  us  a  tangible 
sense  of  the  truly  seismic  shifts  that  have  already 
occurred,  while  reminding  us  of  how  much  things 
could  change  again.  Eventually,  the  dominance  of 
companies  selling  technology  will  recede,  and 
those  actually  using  IT  will  rise  to  the  fore.  But 
don’t  bet  on  this  happening  any  time  soon.  Right 
now,  the  sellers  are  still  in  control.  ► 
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Thin  clients  can  stand 
up  to  tough  questions 

Let  me  weigh  in  on 
Dan  Gillmor’s 
questions  on  thin 
clients  [“Thin  Clients: 
Can  They  Stand  Up  to 
Tough  Questions?”  News 
Opinion,  Sept.  20], 
Although  Mr.  Gillmor 
says  network  computing 
makes  sense,  he  seems  to 
be  damning  with  faint 
praise. 

It’s  specious  to  say 
PCs  have  an  advantage  in 
the  area  of  the  network 
staying  up.  I  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  almost  all  but 
the  smallest  organiza¬ 
tions  have  all  of  their 
commonly  used  files  on 
file  servers. 

The  security  flaws 
Gillmor  enumerates  are 
all  features  of  desktop 
PCs,  so  I  assume  this  is  a 
point  in  favor  of  thin 
clients. 

Bandwidth  raises  legit¬ 
imate  questions  of  where 
to  deploy  thin  clients. 

But  I  don’t  think  this 
makes  IT’s  job  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  complex.  If 


the  support  costs  for  the 
direct-connect  thin  cli¬ 
ents  is  reduced  nearly  to 
zero,  then  supporting  a 
few  mobile  laptops  is  still 
a  winning  proposition. 

And  perhaps  Gillmor 
could  provide  a  future 
column  detailing  how 
and  why  adding  thin 
clients  and  simplifying 
the  support  organization 
adds  complexity. 

Steven  F.  Lott,  CCP 
Consultant,  ERP  services 
CTG 

Albany,  N.Y. 
steven.lott@ctg.com 

Internet  buying 
standard  ready  now 

INTERVIEWED  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  OBI  Con¬ 
sortium  failed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  few  facts  about 
Open  Buying  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  (OBI)  in  your 
Sept.  6  article  “Backers 
Hope  OBI  Upgrade  Will 
Spur  Usage,  Finally” 
[Business], 

OBI  is  a  model  for 
conducting  business-to- 
business  electronic  pro¬ 
curement. 


The  model  defines 
what  buyers  and  suppli¬ 
ers  have  to  do.  The  mod¬ 
el  keeps  responsibility 
for  data  maintenance, 
storage  and  so  on  where 
it  naturally  exists,  and  it 
is  scalable. 

Moreover,  the  OBI 
model  and  data  standard 
can  be  implemented  to¬ 
day,  whereas  there  still 
are  no  transaction  sets  or 
models  for  Extensible 
Markup  Language. 
Timothy  M.  Ameredes 
IT  manager 

SDSU  -  Business  Services 
San  Diego 


Microsoft  earned  its 
place  in  the  market 

Thanks  to  colum¬ 
nist  David 
Moschella  for  one 
of  the  best  observations 
about  the  entire  Mi¬ 
crosoft  “mania”  that  I 
have  seen  [“Each  Round 
of  Poker  Could  be  Bill 
Gates’  Last,”  News  Opin¬ 
ion,  Sept.  13]. 

Our  society,  even  the 
“champions  of  IT  com¬ 
merce,”  has  become  so 


socialistic  that  we  want 
to  be  given  our  portion 
rather  than  earn  it. 

Mr.  Moschella’s  analo¬ 
gy  to  poker  was  right  on 
the  mark. 

However,  if  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  going  to 
change  so  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  winner  has  to  pay 
those  market  losers,  I 
might  try  and  get  some 
money  back  for  my  soft¬ 
ware  company,  which 
failed  in  1993. 1  wonder 
how  my  competitors 
would  like  to  receive  a 
bill? 

Joel  M.  Ellis 

Analyst 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
jellis13@bellsouth.net 

More  letters,  page  38 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn't  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Allan  E.  Alter,  columns  editor, 
Computerworld.  P0  Box  9171, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path. 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 
Fax:  (508)  875-8931:  Internet: 
letters@computerwcrid.com.  In 
elude  an  address  and  phone 
number  tor  immediate  venf'eation 
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JOHN  GANTZ 

Merging  the  e 
with  the  b 
in  e-business 

ALL  IT  TOOK  was  a  day  last  week 
at  the  Marketing  Services/99  con¬ 
ference  in  Boston  to  realize  that 
the  computer  services  industry  is  being 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  e-business 
trend. 

In  the  old  days,  IT  service  firms  earned  their 
livings  by  developing,  implementing,  supporting 
and  outsourcing  applications  for  the  enterprise. 
Now  they’re  doing  it  for  whole  industries. 

Computer  Sciences  Corp.  (CSC),  for  instance, 
runs  the  computer  systems  and  back-end  process¬ 
ing  for  e-Steel,  a  new  exchange  for  buying  and 

selling  steel.  E-Steel  re¬ 
places  inefficient  middle¬ 
men  with  a  Web  site.  CSC 
also  supports  several  other 
similar  vertical  transaction 
exchanges  —  in  fact,  CSC 
is  pretty  close  to  being 
able  to  be  the  exchange, 
not  just  run  it  for  someone 
else. 

Or  take  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting,  which,  through  its 
chemical  industry  con¬ 
sulting  practice,  has  equi¬ 
ty  in  ChemConnect,  an  In¬ 
ternet-based  chemical  ex¬ 
change.  The  company  believes  that  up  to  15%  of 
the  $1.6  trillion  chemical  industry  will  move 
through  Internet  exchanges  in  less  than  four 
years.  Through  ChemConnect,  Andersen  is  will¬ 
ing  to  go  half  the  distance  to  becoming  a  chemical 
company  —  buying  and  selling  chemicals,  hiring 
experts  to  produce  content  for  the  Web  site  —  to 
get  a  piece  of  that  action. 

IT  service  firms  are  finding  that,  in  e-business, 
it  sometimes  makes  sense  to  run  both  the  e  and  b 
part  of  the  application.  If  you  can  design  and  in¬ 
stall  procurement  applications,  why  not  simply 
run  procurement? 

The  opposite  is  true  as  well.  Traditional  busi¬ 
nesses  are  getting  into  the  IT  outsourcing  space. 
Ryder  Truck,  which  no  one  would  classify  as  an 
IT  services  firm,  will  not  only  rent  you  trucks, 
but  will  also  outsource  your  entire  logistics  sys¬ 
tem,  including  the  computer  applications.  Car- 
makers  have  set  up  their  own  Internet-based  ex- 
■'••ange,  the  Automotive  Network  Exchange,  for 
■  r: i.ting  auto  parts.  Even  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
try  to  establish  itself  as  an  e-mail  outsourcer. 

.  ’  :  merging  of  the  e  with  the  b  in  e-business  is 
'  ■  ;mg  some  of  the  time-honored  rules  of  the 
i  ices  industry,  including  the  following: 

&  ■  ;  bin  er  of  IT  services  is  increasingly  a  busi- 
a  ,  a.  wive  rather  than  an  IT  professional. 


■  The  short  list  of  buying  criteria  has  expanded 
from  technical  capability  and  experience  to  in¬ 
clude  Web  site  design  skills  and  the  ability  to 
build  online  communities. 

■  IT  service  firm  competitors  now  include  not 
only  like  companies,  but  also  Internet  service 
providers,  dot.com  start-ups,  interactive  design¬ 
ers  and  agencies  and  former  customers. 

■  Pricing  schemes  are  no  longer  solely  fixed- 
price  or  time-and-materials.  They  can  include 
payments  based  on  business  metrics,  like  cost 
cutting  or  increased  revenue  or  inventory  turns. 

What  does  a  sea  change  in  the  IT  services  mar¬ 
ket  mean  to  you?  If  you’re  running  your  business 
like  a  real  professional  services  outfit,  you’re  going 
to  hit  the  same  walls  sooner  or  later:  departments 
that  want  you  to  work  on  performance  guaran¬ 
tees;  departments  that  measure  you  on  business 
results,  not  project  milestones;  departments  that 
want  you  to  run  whole  business  processes. 

Look  to  these  firms  as  harbingers.  It  wasn’t  that 
long  ago  that  Andersen  Consulting  was  simply  an 
IT  shop  that  supported  the  company’s  tax  ac¬ 
countants  and  auditors.  Now  that  shop  wants  to 
dominate  the  chemical  industry.  I 

ALEX  TORRALBAS 

Stop  the  madness! 
12  ways  to  make 
computing  reliable 

WE  TAKE  dial  tones  for  granted 
and  assume  that  electricity 
will  be  there  when  we  plug 
something  into  an 
outlet.  We  board  air¬ 
planes  knowing  the 
risk  of  crashing  is  re¬ 
mote. 

The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  infrastructure  of  mod¬ 
ern  society  was  built  to  be 
reliable,  predictable  and 
safe. 

But  now  we  depend  on  a 
new  infrastructure:  PCs 
and  the  Internet.  Neither 
of  these  is  reliable  or  pre¬ 
dictable.  Well,  perhaps  one 
thing  is  predictable:  They  will  fail  daily  in  some 
capacity  —  from  program  crashes  and  system 
lockups  to  service  outages,  slowdowns  and 
stumpers  that  send  vendors  and  IT  departments 
into  finger-pointing  snits. 

This  infrastructure  is  where  the  world’s  econo¬ 
my  is  unpacking  its  moving  crates  and  settling  in. 
That’s  scary. 

It’s  an  infrastructure  knitted  with  black  holes  of 
responsibility.  When  things  break  down,  nobody 
—  not  IT,  not  the  telcos,  not  anyone  —  says,  “The 
buck  stops  here.” 


Which  isn’t  to  say  that  everyone  can’t  find 
someone  else  to  blame.  Your  Internet  service 
provider  blames  hackers,  the  IT  department 
blames  users,  software  vendors  blame  hardware 
manufacturers  . . .  and  everyone  blames  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  which  blames  everyone  else. 

Well,  the  madness  must  stop.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  here.  The  following  12  solutions  are  simple 
but  radical: 

■  All  Internet  providers  must  use  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware  at  their  servers  to  screen  for  malicious  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  potentially  damaging  content.  If 
found,  they  should  block  it  and  notify  the  user;  if 
the  user  still  wants  to  receive  it,  he  can  override 
and  get  the  malicious  content. 

■  Any  publicly  traded  company  must  be  required 
by  the  SEC  to  undergo  a  yearly  security  audit.  Re¬ 
sults  must  be  submitted  with  year-end  filings  as¬ 
signed  a  pass/fail  grade,  and  credit  agencies 
should  be  asked  to  take  this  into  consideration 
when  assigning  risk. 

■  All  providers,  telcos  and  others  supplying  Inter¬ 
net  connectivity  must  guarantee  99.9%  availabili¬ 
ty  and  speeds  at  100%  of  what  you  pay  for. 

■  Invading  someone  else’s  network  or  PC  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  should  carry  minimum  sen¬ 
tences  of  10  years  in  jail  —  on  a  first  offense.  If 
the  culprit  is  a  minor,  he  cannot  have  unsuper¬ 
vised  access  to  computers  until  he  is  21. 

■  Every  vendor  of  hardware  must  certify  through 
a  federally  accredited  lab  that  their  products  “be¬ 
have  well”  with  any  operating  system,  any  net¬ 
working  software  that  exists  or  is  in  final  beta, 
and  any  software  that  has  either  a  25%  market 
penetration  or  is  used  by  at  least  10%  of  Fortune 
500  companies.  Independent  testing  labs  have  ob¬ 
viously  dropped  the  ball,  so  someone  has  got  to  do 
it  better.  Corrupted  databases  or  server  crashes 
due  to  something  as  mundane  as  a  video  card  “in¬ 
compatibility”  is  just  unacceptable. 

■  All  software  must  be  free  of  bugs.  Period.  Soft¬ 
ware  should  be  as  fail-safe  as  air  traffic  control  or 
heart  monitors.  Period.  Will  it  cost  more?  Sure, 
but  better  to  have  reliable  software  than  patch 
after  patch  (some  of  which  just  introduce  new 
bugs);  useless,  costly  “upgrades;”  and  point 
releases. 

■  All  software  must  have  unconditional  money- 
back  guarantees  for  life. 

■  All  software  must  offer  free  technical  support 
for  life. 

■  All  technical  support  must  be  24/7/365. 

■  All  programmers  must  spend  a  five-year  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  “the  real  world.”  That  is,  nobody 
should  write  a  line  of  code  until  they’ve  actually 
made  a  living  using  someone  else’s  software  and 
operating  systems  in  a  real  business  environment. 

■  Every  function  in  every  piece  of  software  must 
be  usability-tested  by  target  users  for  six  months 
before  final  release. 

■  Every  feature  promised  or  advertised  must 
work  exactly  as  promised  or  advertised. 

These  may  sound  extreme  or  even  crazy.  But 
they’re  neither  when  you  figure  that  we’re  putting 
all  our  economic  eggs  into  this  slipshod  basket. 
One  thing  is  for  sure:  They  can’t  make  things  any 
worse  than  they  are  today.  I 


john  gantz  is  a  senior 


vice  president  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 
Contact  him  at 

jgantz@idcresearch.com. 


ALEX  TORRALBAS  is  a  con¬ 


sultant  to  small  and  mid¬ 
size  companies  after 
many  years  in  the  travel 
technology  field.  Contact 

him  at  alt@abac.com. 


NOW  THFRES  AN 
ICT  SOLUTIONS  AND 
SERVICES  COMPANY  THAT 
CAN  BRIDGE  THE  EAST 
AND  THE  WEST 
THE  NORTH  AND  THE 
SOUTH,  THE  PRESENT 
AND  THE  FUTURE... 


In  today’s  quick-paced  world  of  Information  and  Communication  Technology  (ICT),  we  found  the  best 
way  to  be  ready  for  change  was  by  making  changes  ourselves.  In  July,  we  merged  the  strengths  of 
Getronics  and  Wang  Global  to  form  one  of  the  world’s  top  technology  solutions  and  services  companies. 
In  doing  so,  we’ve  become  34,000  employees  strong  across  44  countries.  How  strong?  In  just  the  first 
half  of  1999,  our  net  earnings  increased  by  57%  and  earnings  per  share  were  up  more  than  53%. 
So  now  that  we’ve  made  our  changes,  we’re  ready  to  handle  yours,  www.getronics.com 


Turn  your  company  into  one. 


We  can  make  it  happen.  Our  experienced 
people  will  help  you  every  step  of  the  way  from 
idea  creation  and  strategy  straight  through  to 
technology  implementation.  Making  your 
transition  into  an  e-business  as  smooth  and 
swift  as  possible.  It’s  your  turn,  connect  now. 
www.ey.com/ebusiness 


Ernst  Young 
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eich  on  targe!,  but  labor  solutions  must  go  further 


I  ENTIRELY  AGREE  with 
Robert  Reich  [“Coping 
With  the  U.S.  Shortage  of 
High-Tech  Workers,”  News 
Opinion,  Sept.  6]. 

Most  firms,  especially  con¬ 
sulting  firms,  seldom  train 
their  employees  in  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  This  makes  good, 
skilled  employees  quickly  ob¬ 
solete. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  them 
to  keep  up  on  their  own  time, 
so  employers  get  rid  of  them 
because  it’s  much  easier  to  im¬ 
port  people  who  have  the  skills 
than  to  train  existing  employ¬ 
ees.  There  is  absolutely  no  loy¬ 
alty  on  the  part  of  the  employ¬ 
er,  and  it  shows  in  the  turnover 
of  IT  employees  looking  for 
more. 

Karen  Mermel 

Hanover  Park,  III. 
KMermel@CBSINC.com 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Reich, 
for  writing  the  Comput- 
erworld  column  on 
Sept.  6  deriding  the  current 
H-1B  quotas.  From  my  per¬ 
spective  as  a  53-year-old  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  I  welcome 
your  voice.  Please  say  more, 
often. 

Tom  Grandel 

Plymouth,  Mass. 
pilgrim@FOUR.net 

WITH  ALL  THAT  I 

have  read  concern¬ 
ing  the  so-called 
shortage  of  high-tech  workers, 
Robert  Reich’s  column  is  the 
first  to  come  close  to  hitting 
the  problem  straight  on.  His 
idea  of  giving  stock  options 
and  “growing  your  own”  is  a 
good  start,  but  we  need  to  go 
much  further  if  we  are  going  to 
ensure  a  good  supply  of  highly 
trained  IT  and  engineering 
personnel. 

As  someone  who  has  been 
working  in  the  information 
technology  field  for  more  than 
20  years,  let  me  emphatically 
state  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  qualified  people  willing  to 
fill  the  positions.  This  so- 
called  shortage  actually  results 
from  two  problems: 
k  An  educational  system  that 
doesn't  prepare  students  for 
1 1  • '  gors  of  the  college  cours- 
•  ■  d  to  obtain  degrees 
te< !  deal  fields  such  as  en- 
leour.g  and  IT. 

insistence  of  employers 


to  so  tightly  de¬ 
fine  skill  sets  that 
only  those  individ¬ 
uals  coming  right 
out  of  college  have 
any  chance  of 


ROBERT  B.  REICH 

Coping  with  the 
U.S.  shortage  of 
high-tech  workers 


ee4- 


seful 


meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

Rather  than 
being  good  cor¬ 
porate  citizens 
and  becoming  a 
part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  corporations 
have  simply  lob¬ 
bied  for  increases 
in  the  number  of 
H-1B  visas  that  can 
be  issued.  This  is  the 
easy  way  out. 

Let’s  look  at  the  ra¬ 
tionale  of  a  company  that 
needs  to  move  into  a  new 
technological  arena.  It  could 
either  take  an  existing  employ¬ 
ee,  spend  a  considerable 
amount  on  training  and  pay 
him  a  higher  wage  or  bring  on 
new  talent  (recent  college 
graduate  or  H-1B  immigrant), 
spend  nothing  on  training,  pay 
a  lower  wage  and  force  him 
to  move  on  at  the  end  of  the 
project. 

Needless  to  say,  more  com¬ 
panies  are  willing  to  take  the 
second  option. 

In  the  past,  companies  were 
willing  to  provide  additional 
training  to  move  older  em¬ 
ployees  (age  40-plus)  into  new 
technology.  Now,  employers 
are  unwilling  to  spend  even  a 
modest  amount  for  employee 
training  because  of  the  belief 
that  the  employee  will  take  the 
new  skills  to  another  company 
and  will  be  unwilling  to  put  in 
long  hours  without  additional 
compensation. 

The  safety  valve  for  this 
shortsightedness  has  been  the 
H-1B  visa  and  a  tax  policy  that 
discourages  corporate  training 
of  employees.  While  the  in¬ 
crease  in  H-1B  limits  may  meet 
some  short-term  need,  it 
serves  only  to  further  erode 
the  country’s  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  technical  superiority  over 
the  long  term. 

My  solution  to  this  sorry  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  to  eventually 
reduce  H-1B  limits  by  90%  and 
to  allow  hefty  tax  breaks  for 
companies  that  spend  more 
than  2%  of  gross  revenue  on 
employee  training.  Only  in  this 
way  would  we  force  compa- 


HE  BIGGEST  threat  to  America’s 
booming  IT  sector  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  skilled  people.  Some 
estimates  put  the  current  shortfall  at 
400,000.  What’s  to  be  done? 

In  most  industries  facing  such  short¬ 
ages,  salary  levels  rise  until  enough  peo¬ 
ple  are  attracted  to  fill  the  need.  Supply 
responds  to  demand. 

But,  as  you’ll  see  in  Computerworld's 
13th  Annual  Salary  Survey  [“Return  to 
Sanity,”  page  42],  salaries  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  IT  sector  have 
been  rising  no  faster 
than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  economy. 

There’s  no  beating  the 
e  market:  If  the  IT 
tor  wants  more 
people,  it  is  go- 
pay  for 


lon’t 


rues 
to  deal 
with  the 


Robert  B.  reich.  a  former 
Labor  Department  secre¬ 
tary.  is  professor  of 
social  and  economic 
policy  at  Brandels 
University  in  Waltham. 
Mass.  Contact  him  at 

retch@brandeis.edu. 

professional 


root  causes  of  the 
skills  shortage  and  make  the 
country  more  competitive  in 
the  future. 

And  only  in  this  way  will 
companies  be  willing  to  re¬ 
cruit  more  aggressively  and 
search  for  talent  just  waiting  to 
be  found  (and  trained). 

Sandro  Silvestri 
Director 

Henry  Ford  Community  College 
Dearborn,  Mich. 
sandro@hfcc.net 
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LTHOUGH  MR.  REICH 
might  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  secretary,  I  doubt  he  was 
in  the  data  processing  field.  As 
a  retiree  who  has  more  than  30 
years  in  the  field  of  systems 
development,  I  feel  that  a 
shortage  of  high-tech  workers 
will  continue. 

When  I  entered  the  field, 
programming  and  systems 
were  a  challenge  and  the  field' 
had  a  feel  of  creativity;  dead¬ 
lines  were  a  realistic  date; 
problems,  depending  on  im¬ 
portance,  were  able  to  be  re¬ 
solved  the  next  day;  and  com¬ 
panies  were  willing  to  help  ed¬ 
ucate  staffs  in  the  newest  tech¬ 
nologies. 

As  I  left  the  field,  program¬ 
ming  and  systems  seemed  to 
have  shifted  to  orders  to  follow 
the  guidelines;  deadlines  were 


not  just  yesterday,  but  last 
week;  everyone  worked  24/7 
regardless  of  problems;  com¬ 
pany  requirements  were  filled 
by  hiring  new  people,  not  by 
educating  the  existing  staff. 

It  is  perhaps  time  that  IT 
look  at  itself  and  again  rein¬ 
vent  itself.  Bring  back  the  joy 
of  working  with  computers, 
bring  back  the  feeling  that  not 
everything  is  needed  yester¬ 
day  and  have  personnel  feel 
that  they  work  to  live  and  not 
live  to  work. 

Ralph  Schlesinger 
Monroe,  N.Y. 
rschles@frontiernei.net 

MR.  REICH  says  high- 
tech  companies 
could  not  beat  the 
free  market.  I’m  very  glad  he 
has  come  to  realize  this.  When 
he  was  working  in  the  Clinton 
administration,  he  propagated 
myths  of  government  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  market  with  fix¬ 
es  like  higher  minimum 


wages.  This  always  disturbed 
me  because  these  actions  usu¬ 
ally  harm  those  they’re  intend¬ 
ed  to  help. 

I  only  hope  that  my  field,  by 
creating  a  true  world  economy, 
will  eradicate  centralized  con¬ 
trol  and  make  dinosaur  poli¬ 
cies  obsolete.  America  owes 
much  to  IT. 

Michael  P.  Gribbins 
Louisville,  Ky. 

AS  AN  IT  professional  of 
25  years,  I  found  Mr. 
Reich’s  column  both 
concise  and  100%  on  target. 
U.S.  corporations  would  be 
wise  to  heed  his  evaluation  of 
the  situation  and  his  useful  ad¬ 
vice.  I  am  relieved  to  find 
someone  who  is  seeing  clearly. 
Too  bad  our  politicians  care 
not  to  follow  suit. 

Eric  L.  Speed 
Senior  database  consultant 
Databased  Environments 
Barrington,  N.H. 
wolfeagle@compuserve.com 


Article  misrepresented  some  open-source  facts 


I’D  LIKE  to  briefly  respond 
to  a  couple  of  points  in  the 
article  “Plotting  an  Open- 
Source  Path”  [Technology, 
Sept.  13].  You  quote  D.  H. 
Brown  Associates  research  an¬ 
alyst  Greg  Weiss,  who  notes 
that  open-source  licenses,  in 
general,  work  more  in  favor  of 
users  than  against  them.  “You 
really  only  have  difficulties 
when  you  want  to  modify  the 
[code]  and  redistribute  it,”  he 
says.  “Most  companies  aren’t 
doing  that.” 

This  is  a  red  herring.  I 
would  narrow  Weiss’  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  you  have 
difficulties  only  when  you 
want  to  modify  the  code  and 
redistribute  it  with  fewer  rights 
than  you  received.  While  some 
open-source  licenses  have  oth¬ 
er  restrictions,  this  one  is  pret¬ 
ty  much  universal. 

As  for  the  statement  that 
with  open  source,  a  hacker 
could  theoretically  integrate 
dangerous  code  into  a  product 
and  redistribute  it  to  unknow¬ 
ing  customers  —  that  is  simply 
laughable.  Any  company  with 
security  procedures  so  lax  that 
it  uncritically  accepts  new 
source  files  of  random  origin 
has  a  far  bigger  problem,  and 
even  open  source  can’t  help. 

One  should  expect  any 
meaningful  “security  debate” 
to  use  verifiable  facts  and  ac¬ 


tual  cases  rather  than  straw 
men.  But  if  any  argument  will 
do,  then  perhaps  we  should  re¬ 
open  the  debate  on  the  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  Earth  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  angels  that  can  dance  on 
the  point  of  a  pin. 

Gregory  Guerin 
Freelance  software  engineer 
Tempe,  Ariz. 
glguerin@amug.org 

A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE  in  the 
programming  commu¬ 
nity  will  quickly  point 
out  that  open-source  software 
is  not  free  software.  However, 
this  well-written  article  makes 
no  distinction  between  the 
two.  It  even  goes  further  and 
makes  a  factual  mistake  of  call¬ 
ing  Linux  open-source  soft¬ 
ware.  For  starters,  Netscape’s 
Mozilla  is  open  source,  where¬ 
as  Linux  is  free  software. 

You  can  find  out  more  about 
the  distinction  at  www.gnu. 
org/philosophy/free-software- 
for-freedom.html. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
open-source  software  has  been 
out  of  favor  with  the  free  soft¬ 
ware  proponents.  An  article  on 
that  could  better  serve  your 
readers. 

Prasad  Golla 
Corporate  Research  Center 
Alcatel  USA 
Richardson,  Texas 
gollpn@aud.alcatel.com 
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e-business 


It  takes  powerful 

software 

to  understand  the 

needs  of  a 

single  customer  among 


millions 


That’s  the  software 

IBM  makes. 


|  Software  is  the  soul  of  e-business.  |  But  it’s  not  the  kind  of  software  you  buy  in  a 
shrink-wrapped  box  at  the  store.  It’s  the  kind  of  software  that  lives  far  behind  the  glass. 
Helping  one  system  interact  seamlessly  with  another.  Or  sifting  through  terabytes  of  data 
to  reveal  customer  trends  that  would  otherwise  go  undetected.  Or  processing  thousands 
ol  Web  transactions  simultaneously.  It’s  e-business  software  from  IBM.  And  it’s  helped  over 
18,000  companies  transform  their  operations,  their  relationships,  and  their  industries. 


e-business  is  about  people,  systems  and  companies 
connecting  in  completely  new  ways.  They  will  be 
drawing  information  from  systems  that  are  not 
naturally  compatible  —  and  depending  on  the  instant 
availability  of  that  information  to  do  what  they  do. 
It’s  a  vast,  complex,  interconnected  world  that  must 
be  made  practical,  simple  and  easily  accessible  to  an 
almost  unimaginable  variety  of  users. 

Historically,  large  companies  have 
come  to  IBM  for  software  to  support 
their  most  critical  operations.  Now 
every  company  will  need  software 
that  can  quickly  scale  to  handle  large  numbers  ol 
secure,  complex  transactions  on  the  Internet. 

IBM  e-business  software  extends  capabilities  once 
available  only  in  corporate  engine  rooms  to  virtually 
every  computing  platform,  and  every  user,  everywhere. 
Whether  they  use  UNIXf  Windows  NT,®  Java®  Linux 
or  the  new  wireless  handhelds  like  PalmVII.  IBM 
makes  software  designed  to  work  across  every  system 
in  commercial  use.  Software  for  e-business. 


This  is  the 

software 

IBM  makes. 


Every  100  days,  Internet  use  doubles 
and  there’s  a  new  generation  of 
software  products  to  evaluate.  How 
do  you  plan,  when  a  “Web  year”  is  three 
months?  IBM  has  developed  a  flexible  application 
framework  for  e-business  that  can  give  you  a  head 
start.  It  helps  you  incorporate  evolving  technologies 
like  XML  and  Java  and  build  on  the  best  of 
over  35,000  ready-to-go  applications  from  8,800 
software  companies. 

Behind  all  the  software  is  the  world’s  most  experienced 
e-business  organization.  If  what  you  have  in  mind 
doesn’t  exist,  IBM  Global  Services  and  our  worldwide 
network  of  Business  Partners  can  help  you  plan  it, 
build  it,  roll  it  out  and  change  the  world. 


These  are  the 

resources 

IBM  can 

deliver. 


Get  our  free  guide,  “  10  Success  Factors 
for  e-business.”  It  distills  the  learning 
of  18,000  e-business  pioneers  into  10 
strategies  that  can  help  you  make  the  most  of  the  IT 
assets  you  have  in  place  —  and  avoid  missteps  others 
have  made.  V  isit  www.ibm.com/software/soul/success 


Integrate  your  operations  with  the  Internet.  IBM  WebSphere 
Application  Server  extends  core  business  functions  to  Web 
clients  and  vice  versa.  Built-in  connectors  to  leading  systems 
support  high  transaction  demands.  IBM  MQSeries®  helps 
you  integrate  virtually  any  application  into  your  e-business. 


Transform  customer  data  into  Business  Intelligence.  INo  other  database 
helps  you  make  sense  of  the  Internet  data  avalanche  like 
DB2®  Universal  Database^  1)B2  has  the  speed  and  scale  to 
turn  data  into  customer  insights  —  in  time  to  affect  today’s 
decisions  and  tomorrow’s  results. 


RECREATIONAL  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

IBM  software  provides  a  single 
e-business  foundation  that  supports 
multiple  online  franchises  -  and 
tripie-digit  growth. 


THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 

IBM  software  Chase  Global  Investor 
Services  integrate  mainframe, 
Windows  NT  and  UNIX  environments 
into  a  single  worldwide  business 
platform. 


NATIONAL  BASKETBALL 
ASSOCIATION 

IBM  software  helps  teams  by 
uncovering  statistical  patterns  to 
enhance  strategy  and  individual 
player  performance. 


Change  the  way  your  organization  works  with  the  world  s  leading 
collaboration  and  workflow  software.  Lotus®  Domino  and 
Lotus  Notes®  help  e-businesses  concentrate  their  best 
brains  and  best  practices  on  every  project.  Not  only  across 
departmental  lines,  hut  across  company  lines  as  well. 


Manage  e-business  systems,  networks  and  applications  as  a  single, 
extended  enterprise  with  Tivoli  IT  Management  software. 
Tivoli  and  IBM  SecureWay® software  provide  end-to-end 
security  and  control  of  your  e-business  from  a  centralized 
location  —  reducing  complexity  and  cost. 


www.ibm.com/software 


It  takes  powerful 


to  move  tuna  from 


the  ocean 

to  the  factory  to 


That’s  the  software 


IBM  makes 
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i  j  MQSenes  are  registered  trademarks  and  DB2  Universal  Database,  WebSphere,  the  e-business  logo  and  Software  is  the  soul  of  e-business,  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Tivoli  is  a  trademark  of  Tivoli  Systems 
urn  ••■'or  otner  countries.  Lotus  and  Lotus  Notes  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and/or  other 
•  ;  .’.sively  through  the  Open  Group  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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SERVICES  FOR 
TECHNOPHOBES 

Eastman  Chemical’s  tech¬ 
nophobic  customers  are 
reluctant  to  buy  PCs,  but 
the  company  is  trying  to 
get  more  efficient  and  of¬ 
fer  new  information  ser¬ 
vices  anyway.  It  persuad¬ 
ed  200  customers  to  buy 
online,  though  they  still 
demand  that  their  famil¬ 
iar  customer  service  rep 
be  on  the  other  end  of  a 
speed  dial.  > 44 


MERGING  IT 

Supermarket  profit  mar¬ 
gins  are  razor-thin,  so 
the  IT  that  supports  the 
business  has  to  be  stable 
and  efficient.  Super- 
Valu’s  CIO,  who  has 
overseen  mergers  and 
divestitures,  says  people 
are  the  key  to  making 
the  mergers  work  —  if 
IT  counterparts  don’t 
connect  at  merging 
companies,  it  can  spoil 
the  whole  business.  ►  46 


LOSING  LAPTOPS? 

Keeping  track  of  mobile 
devices  can  be  almost 
impossible.  But  by  fol¬ 
lowing  central  asset 
management  policies 
they  may  not  have  both¬ 
ered  with  before,  organi¬ 
zations  like  Sears  and 
United  Health  are  doing 
it  —  and  sometimes  sav¬ 
ing  money  on  mainte¬ 
nance  fees  for  machines 
they  no  longer  own.  >  48 


WOETO  LAGGARDS 

The  Internet  has  already 
changed  everything  in 
business,  Peter  G.  W. 
Keen  writes.  But  an  as¬ 
tonishing  number  of 
tech  and  business  peo¬ 
ple  are  just  not  keeping 
up  with  the  new  reali¬ 
ties,  he  charges.  I  52 


SELF-SERVE  HR 

The  hype  in  HR  for  the 
past  several  years  has 
been  about  self-service 
apps  for  employees.  HR 
pros  at  a  recent  gather¬ 
ing  said  the  hype  is  final¬ 
ly  turning  into  browser- 
based  reality.  1 46 


WALL  STREET 
IGNORES  T 

IT  investments  can  make 
a  firm  more  efficient, 
help  it  find  new  lines  of 
business  and  sources  of 
revenue  or  drag  it  down 
into  an  inefficient,  in¬ 
communicative  heap.  But 
Wall  Street  doesn’t  con¬ 
sider  how  good  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  IT  is  when  it’s  time 
to  value  the  stock.  1 54 


MONEY  TO  BURN 

Venture  capital  comes 
from  people  with  too 
much  money  and  goes 
to  Internet  entrepre¬ 
neurs  who  soon  will 
have  too  much  money, 
right?  Sometimes.  Other 
times,  venture  capital 
goes  from  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  to  start-ups  that 
can  supply  bleeding- 
edge  technology  ahead 
of  the  competition.  Busi¬ 
ness  QuickStudy  ►  60 


OVERBLOWN 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  language  in  leases 
can  make  demands  of 
end  users  that  are  com¬ 
pletely  ridiculous  —  like 
holding  them  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  manufacturer’s 
Y2K  problem,  Joe  Auer 
found.  I  62 


MORE 

Advice . 62 

Careers . 58 

E-Commerce . 44 


Opinion:  Peter  G.  W.  Keene  .  52 


OFFICE  POLITICS 

RONALD  SZOC  (above)  almost  got  squashed  in  a  failed 
office  coup,  before  he  realized  that  office  politics  can 
shape  or  destroy  the  careers  of  IT  people.  Even  when 
everyone  means  well,  conflicting  priorities  can  set  IT 
people  up  for  a  fall,  no  matter  how  good 
the  systems  they  build. 


BUSINESSE-COMMERCE 
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Business-to-Business  Lender 
Foresees  Fast  Growth  Online 

Actrade  Capital  hopes  to  quadruple 

revenue  with  seven-figure  IT  investment 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

FAST-GROWING  bus- 
iness-to-business 
credit  service  is 
hoping  to  quadru¬ 
ple  its  revenue  by 
mid-2000  in  part  by  screening 
the  creditworthiness  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers  online. 

Next  month,  Somerset,  N.J.- 
based  Actrade  Capital  Inc.  will 
install  a  new  Web-based  credit 
and  collections  software  pack¬ 
age  “to  help  us  take  advantage 
of  the  exploding”  business-to- 
business  online  marketplace, 
said  Alex  Stonkus,  president 
and  CEO  of  Actrade  Capital. 
The  company,  which  booked 
$250,000  in  revenue  in  1993,  is 
on  schedule  to  hit  $125  million 
in  revenue  this  year,  he  said. 

Stonkus  said  he  created  Ac- 
trade  to  Fill  a  void  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  credit  industry.  Compa¬ 
nies  that  handle  high  volumes 
of  business,  such  as  paper 
manufacturers,  often  need  to 
purchase  millions  of  dollars 


worth  of  raw  materials  —  pur¬ 
chases  way  beyond  the  limits 
of  corporate  credit  cards. 

Historically,  asset-based  lend¬ 
ers  would  provide  manufactur¬ 
ers  with  a  letter  of  credit  worth 
up  to  80%  of  the  amount  they 
needed  to  purchase  goods  and 
allow  them  to  pay  off  the  loan, 
with  interest,  over  90  days.  Ac- 
trade  has  taken  that  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  by  offering  100%  financ¬ 
ing  for  up  to  six  months  for 
about  the  same  interest  rate. 

Industry  analysts  expect  the 
market  for  business-to-business 
e-commerce  to  swell  to  more 
than  $300  billion  per  year  by 
2002,  which  would  increase  Ac- 
trade’s  potential  customer  base. 

If  it  works  as  expected,  the 
new  credit-checking  software 
from  Westwood,  Mass.-based 
eCredit.com  will  “allow  us  to 
grow  our  existing  business 
while  allowing  us  to  grow  new 
businesses”  by  acting  as  an 
outsourcer  providing  credit 
and  collection  services,  said 


Sam  Ingram,  Actrade’s  director 
of  marketing.  Actrade  expects 
to  install  the  software  next 
month  as  part  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  technology  overhaul  that 
will  cost  in  the  low  seven  fig¬ 
ures,  then  stress-test  it  through 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  eCredit.com  system  was 


Offers  discounted 
PCs,  Net  service 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Eastman  Chemical  Co.  is  mov¬ 
ing  swiftly  into  the  brave  new 
world  of  e-commerce,  and  it’s 
taking  its  customers  from  the 
archconservative,  century-old 
chemical  industry  with  it. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  $4.5  bil¬ 
lion  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  compa¬ 
ny  launched  eastman.com,  an 
online  service  on  which  its 
U.S.-based  customers  can 
place  and  track  orders  elec¬ 
tronically. 

Now,  it’s  helping  customers 
—  many  of  which  are  small  or 
old-line  companies  with  limit¬ 
ed  information  technology  — 
get  discounted  PCs  from  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  and  Internet 
service  from  UUnet  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  plus  around-the- 
clock  technical  support. 

Long  accustomed  to  placing 
telephone  orders  with  agents 
dedicated  to  their  accounts, 
purchasing  agents  at  Eastman’s 
customer  companies  can  be 
outright  technophobic.  But 
since  July,  200  of  Eastman’s 
customers  have  signed  up  to 
do  business  with  the  company 
online.  j 

Both  initiatives  are  part  of  a 
broad  and  aggressive  “clicks 
and  mortar”  strategy  that  capi¬ 
talizes  on  IT  to  transform  the 
company  from  purely  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  polymers  and  other 
chemicals  to  a  product  and 
electronic-services  company 
helping  existing  customers  do 
more  business  online. 

“As  margins  on  commodity 
products  get  slimmer,  we  need 


designed  to  improve  the  speed 
at  which  corporate  credit  ap¬ 
provals  can  be  made  by  auto¬ 
matically  screening  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  and  streamlin¬ 
ing  Financing  for  them,  said 
Carol  Baroudi,  an  e-business 
analyst  at  Hurwitz  Group  Inc. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 


to  offer  other  services,”  said 
Roger  K.  Mowen  Jr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Eastman’s  new  e-com- 
merce  unit  known  as  Cus- 
tomerFirst. 

Through  CustomerFirst,  East¬ 
man  also  has  set  up  a  $180 
million  venture  capital  fund, 
which  it  recently  tapped  to  in¬ 
vest  in  ChemConnect  Inc.,  an 
online,  digital  marketplace  for 
chemicals. 

Here  the  primary  goal  is  not 
to  create  another  sales  chan¬ 
nel,  but  to  “learn  from  their 
[auction-oriented] 
business  model”  to 
stay  ahead  of  the 
electronic-business 
curve,  said  Mowen, 
adding,  “I  don’t 
want  to  learn  after 
I’ve  been  whacked. 

I  want  to  see  it  com¬ 
ing.” 

Internally,  East¬ 
man  also  is  moving 
virtually  all  of  its 
procurement  online 
using  technology 
from  Commerce- 
One  Inc. 

“CustomerFirst  is  the  plat¬ 
form  we  have  for  changing  the 
company,  which  we  could  not 
do  without  a  separate  venture 
because  the  culture  is  too  con¬ 
servative,”  Mowen  said. 

For  example,  because  Cus¬ 
tomerFirst  is  a  separate  entity 
—  with  the  chance  that  it  could 
be  spun  off  as  a  public  compa¬ 
ny  eventually  —  Mowen  can 
use  stock  options  to  attract 
skilled  IT  professionals  who 
might  otherwise  ignore  the 
company  in  favor  of  Internet 
start-ups. 

CustomerFirst  also  has 
brought  over  about  40  workers 


Ingram  acknowledged  that 
the  eCredit  system  used  by  Ac- 
trade  “won’t  be  as  instanta¬ 
neous  as  we’d  like”  because  the 
company  will  still  need  to  check 
a  customer’s  credit  ratings  and 
talk  with  banks  the  customer 
works  with  before  issuing 
credit.  Still,  he  said  he  hopes  the 
system  will  speed  credit  ap¬ 
provals  overall.  For  example, 
Actrade  is  developing  its  own 
credit  scoring  system,  which  it 
plans  to  use  in  conjunction  with 
eCredit  to  determine  how  much 
credit  to  extend  to  a  customer, 
said  Ingram.  I 


from  Eastman’s  500-person  IT 
group,  which  has  been  on  an 
aggressive  retraining  push  for 
the  past  three  years,  according 
to  CIO  Bob  Dorsey. 

“Five  years  ago,  we  had  less 
than  30%  of  folks  equipped  to 
work  in  Web  applications,  the 
Internet,  electronic-commerce 
infrastructure  and  other  new 
technologies.  Now,  we  have 
more  than  70%, ”  Dorsey  said. 

Moving  Eastman’s  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  new  technolo¬ 
gies  has  been  another  story. 

“One  of  our  big¬ 
gest  hurdles  has 
been  our  own  [pre- 
Internet]  customer 
service  expertise,” 
said  Anne  Kilgore, 
manager  of  IT  for  e- 
business. 

“We  have  an 
excellent  customer 
service  organization 
that  we  Fine-tuned 
over  the  last  50 
years.  A  lot  of  our 
customers  say,  Why 
would  I  go  online 
when  I  can  just  push  the  speed- 
dial  button  on  my  telephone 
and  get  to  a  dedicated  customer 
service  agent?”  Kilgore  said. 

Eastman  customer  David 
Allen  at  Bitec  Inc.,  a  rooFmg 
materials  manufacturer  in 
Morrilton,  Ark.,  orders  from 
Eastman  online.  It’s  much 
faster,  accurate  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  placing  several 
phone  calls  per  day,  he  said. 

But  Bitec  isn’t  ready  to  give 
up  a  dedicated  Eastman  sales 
representative.  “I  made  it  quite 
clear  I  would  not  be  as  high  on 
Eastman  Chemical  if  they  re¬ 
moved  the  human  element,” 
Allen  said.  I 


o  Zdex  Stonkus  says  IT  overhaul  will  help  his  firm  grab  a 
e  1  the  booming  business-to-business  e-commerce  market 


Eastman  Chemical  Pulls  Customers  Online 


EASTMAN’S  Roger 
Mowen:  Primary  goal 
is  to  stay  ahead  of 
e-commerce  curve 


A  Powerful  Business  PC  With  A  Footprint 
About  The  Size  Of  A  Footprint. 


Introducing  the  PowerMate'  2000  Microdesktop. 


w  w  w.  n  e  c  -  c  o  m  p  u  t  er  s .  c  o  m 


1  Standard  features  include  an  Intel*  Celeron'"  processor,  a  brilliant  15"  LCD  flat-panel  display,  64MB  RAM.  a  6.4GB  hard  drive,  and  floppy  and  CD-ROM  drives  Ships  pre-loaded 
with  either  Microsoft  NT  Workstation  or  Windows  98.  When  referring  to  hard  drive  capacity,  GB  stands  for  one  billion  bytes.  Some  utilities  may  indicate  varying  hard  drive 
capacities.  Total  user  accessible  capacity  may  vary  depending  on  operating  environments. 

1999  NEC  Computer  Systems  Division.  NEC  and  PowerMate  are  registered  trademarks  of  NEC  Corporation.  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Intel  and  .he 
Intel  Inside  logo  aie  regisleird  trademarks  and  Celeron  „  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  produet  names  are  trademarks  or  regtstered  trademarks  ot  the  respect.se  con, pan, es. 


When  space  is  at  a  premium  and  flexibility  is  key,  we 
have  your  solution — a  complete  business  computer 
similar  in  size  to  an  LCD  monitor!  The  innovative 
NEC  PowerMate  2000  PC,  with  a  sleek  10.6"  x  7.5" 
footprint,  is  designed  to  expand  your  usable  workspace 
and  for  areas  not  equipped  to  accommodate  bulkier 
computers. 

Maximize  the  performance  of  the  PowerMate  2000  PC 
with  Windows  NT  Workstation,  the  Windows  you 
know  but  built  to  be  more  reliable  for  business. 


For  more  information,  contact  NEC  Computer 
Systems  Division,  toll  free,  at  877-207-7992  or 
www.powermate2000.com. 


Celeron" 


Pre-loaded  with  Microsoft  “  Windows  NT 8  Workstation— 
the  most  reliable  Windows8  operating  system  yet. 
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IT  Plays  Key  Role  in  Mergers 
Among  Supermarket  Chains 

SuperValu  CIO:  Matching  systems,  goals 
with  counterparts  can  make  mergers  work 


BY  SAMI  LAIS 

HEN  Super¬ 
valu  Inc. 
last  month 
added  Rich- 
food  Hold¬ 
ings  Inc.’s  93  supermarkets  to 
its  chain,  it  was  only  the  latest 
move  in  an  industrywide  game 
of  supermarket 
Pac-Man. 

With  profit 
margins  at  a  skin¬ 
ny  2%  to  3%,  the 
slimmest  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale  can 
put  a  grocer  in 
clover. 

Robert  W.  Borlik, 

CIO  at  Minne¬ 
apolis-based  gro¬ 
cery  giant  Super¬ 
valu,  spoke  with 
Computerworld 
about  the  role  of 
information  tech¬ 
nology  in  mergers 
and  about  keeping  profit  mar¬ 
gins  stable. 

Q:  SuperValu  and  Mechanicsville, 
Va.-based  Richfood  seem  to  have 
similar  business  strategies.  Both 


have  been  acquiring  other  chains, 
and  both  have  in  the  past  year  sold 
off  properties  that  weren’t  core  to 
their  business.  How  similar  are 
their  information  systems? 

A:  From  a  business-model  per¬ 
spective,  Richfood  and  Super¬ 
valu  are  pretty  much  alike. 

But  in  any  merger,  I  can’t  em¬ 
phasize  enough 
how  important  it 
is  to  have  a  clearly 
articulated  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  that 
goes  from  se¬ 
nior  management 
down  to  people 
working  at  every 
level.  Because  the 
biggest  challenge 
is  getting  every¬ 
one  running  from 
the  same  play- 
book.  You  want  to 
have  those  busi¬ 
ness  goals  so  you 
can  say,  “This  is 
the  direction  we  want  to  go; 
this  is  what’s  important.”  You 
don’t  want  people  fighting 
over  what  screens  will  look 
like  or  what  terminals  they’ll 
use. 


Q:  When  you  acquire  a  company 
that  has  good  IT  systems,  how  do 
you  decide  which  system  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on? 

A:  First,  you  should  ask, 
“Should  you  merge  one  system 
into  another?” 

[SuperValu  and  Richfood] 
are  dealing  with  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  issues,  but  not  necessarily 
the  same  suites  of  applications. 
We’ve  decided  on  [adopting]  a 
single  set  of  core  applications. 
So  the  question  is  not  how  to 
merge  one  system  into  anoth¬ 
er,  but  how  to  transition  both 
onto  a  shared  set. 

What  we’re  doing  is  picking 
a  new  set  of  applications,  a  sort 
of  “best-of-breed”  strategy. 

Q:  Where  do  you  start? 

A:  It’s  a  big  effort.  It  has  to  start 
with  what’s  required  by  the 
company’s  business  plan.  Our 
business,  the  whole  industry,  is 
traditionally  very  low-margin, 
so  it  has  to  be  very  efficient. 


Web  interface  has 
sparked  interest 

BY  JIM  COPE 

CHICAGO 

SPECIAL  TO  COMPUTERWORLD 

Although  vendors  and  human 
resources  experts  have  been 
talking  about  self-service  hu¬ 
man  resources  administration 
for  several  years,  attendees  at 
the  HR  Technology  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exposition  in  Chica¬ 
go  late  last  month  saw  con¬ 
crete  evidence  that  the  con¬ 
cept  is  taking  hold. 

“The  renewed  interest  in 
self-service  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  Web  interface,”  said  Alice 
Mongeon,  an  attendee  at  the 
conference  and  manager  of  the 
global  human  resources  infor¬ 
mation  systems  initiative  at 
Rockwell  Automation  Corp. 
“There  has  been  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  managing  your  own 
information,  such  as  stock 
portfolios,  airline  reservations 
and  so  on  using  a  Web  browser, 
which  brings  a  sense  of  famil- 


The  most  efficient  model  is  a 
single  set  of  applications  and 
well-managed  systems  that  let 
you  react  quickly  to  market 
conditions. 

Q:  What  issues  are  most  important 
to  consider  before  and  during  a 
merging  of  systems? 

A:  If  a  company  is  astute 
enough,  it’ll  bring  in  the  IT 
people  up  front.  Often  in  an  ac¬ 
quisition,  they’ll  reach  an 
agreement  and  then  bring  in 
the  IT  departments.  We  were 
part  of  the  team  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  so  we  were  able  to  go 
in  and  evaluate  and  plan  to 
make  it  a  smooth  transition. 

Q:  Before  an  acquisition,  how  do 
you  evaluate  the  target’s  systems? 

A:  It’s  pretty  much  a  courting 
dance.  At  the  beginning,  it’s 
hard  because  you  see  only  the 
level  of  information  that  the 
lawyers  agree  to.  But  you  look 
at  multiple  sources  and  hope- 


iarity  to  users,  whether  they’re 
managers  or  employees.” 

Gartner  Group  Inc.  analyst 
Jeffery  Comport  echoed  Mon- 
geon’s  conclusion  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  panel  discussion  on  hu¬ 
man  resources  systems  trends. 
“The  browser  is  becoming  the 
de  facto  computer  interface,” 
Comport  said.  “Where  there 
are  transaction  applications 
and  where  I’m  interacting  with 
a  database,  it’s  going  to  be 
through  the  browser.  Simplici¬ 
ty  is  going  to  rule.” 

Browser  Users 

One  example:  Boston-based 
Interlynx  Technology  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  signed  up  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  and  Cummins 
Engine  Co.  to  use  its  Inter- 
Action  browser  front  end, 
adding  to  a  customer  lineup 
that  includes  MIT  and  Boston 
Scientific  Corp. 

“We  use  PeopleSoft,  but  we 
weren’t  happy  with  the  front 
end,”  said  Nick  Messer- 
schmidt,  Boston  Scientific’s  di¬ 
rector  of  global  human  re- 


fully  you  get  an  idea  of  what’s 
out  there. 

Q:  What  advice  would  you  offer 
CIOs  facing  mergers? 

A:  Make  sure  the  company  has 
a  good  strategy  of  what  they 
want  to  do  with  the  business.  If 
you  don’t  know  what  the  busi¬ 
ness  goals  are,  you  won’t  know 
how  to  effect  those  goals.  Get¬ 
ting  control  of  information  is 
important,  but  also  getting  to  a 
common  set  of  ideas  on  what 
you  do  with  that  information. 

Get  together  with  your 
counterpart  in  the  acquired 
company  to  make  sure  you’re 
on  the  same  page.  A  lack  of  re¬ 
liable  information  can  disrupt 
a  department,  and  you  don’t 
want  to  lose  the  knowledge  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  other  company. 
You  depend  on  those  people 
almost  more  than  you  do  on 
the  systems.  Anytime  you  can 
leverage  their  wealth  of  expe¬ 
rience,  you’re  ahead.  It’s  not 
easy,  because  they’re  thinking 
we’re  eliminating  their  work 
because  they’re  merging.  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  coverage  of  retail  technology  and 
links  to  related  pages,  visit  our  Web  site. 


sources  information  systems. 
“InterAction  works  seamlessly 
with  our  PeopleSoft  database 
and  also  gives  us  the  look  and 
feel  of  a  real  Web  application. 

“[Interlynx  has]  a  cofe  prod¬ 
uct  and  add-on  functional  ap¬ 
plications,”  Messerschmidt  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  have  gone  into 
the  management  self-sufficien¬ 
cy  piece  initially.  The  next 
piece  is  employee  information. 
Then  we  will  build  an  HR  ser¬ 
vice  call  center.  If  an  employee 
can’t  solve  their  problem  with 
the  Web  tool,  they  can  call  the 
service  center.” 

Self-service  human  re¬ 
sources  “lets  HR  people  do  the 
work  you  hired  them  to  do,” 
Messerschmidt  added.  Other¬ 
wise,  “you’re  using  college- 
educated  HR  professionals  to 
push  paper  around.  We  call  it 
‘administrivia.’  ” 

“Everything  is  going  to  be 
self-service,”  agreed  Jim 
Holincheck,  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.’s  area  director.  “It’s 
all  going  to  be  personalized 
with  the  browser.”  I 


SNAPSHOT 


H  Which  of  the  following  describes  your  behavior  if  you  had  to 
SP  pay  sales  tax  for  all  Internet  purchases? 


How  I  shop  online  wouldn’t  change  25% 

I  would  make  fewer  purchases  online  67% 

I  would  never  shop  online  again  8% 


*  Are  you  aware  that  Congress  has  created  a  committee  to 
2  evaluate  the  need  for  a  tax  on  all  sales  made  on  the  Internet? 


Yes 

No 

Not  sure 


3  If  faced  with  an  Internet  tax,  how  should  it  be  charged? 


Flat  3%  to  5%  federal  tax 
State  tax  based  on  merchant  location 
State  tax  based  on  purchaser  location 
Doesn’t  matter 
Base:  Survey  of  nearly  7,000  online  buyers 


55% 

41% 

4% 

53% 

12% 

25% 

10% 


ROBERT  W.  BORLIK: 


“The  biggest  challenge  is 
getting  everyone  running 
from  the  same  playbook” 


www.computerworld.com/more 

Browser  May  Bring  About  Self-Service  HR 


FREE  Power 
Management  Kit 

that  will  help  you  solve 
your  enterprise  power 
protection  problems. 


Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  or 
contact  APC  for  your  FREE  Power  Management 
Kit.  Better  yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web 
site! 

.  . .  Key  Code 

http://promo.apcc.com  o263z 

(888)  289-APCC  x7708  •  FAX:  (401)  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability 


□  YES!  Please  send  me  my  FREE 

Power  Management  Kit. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but 

please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


Name: _ 

Title: _ 

Address:  _ 

City/Town: _ 

Phone: _ 

Brand  of  UPS  used? _ 

Brand  of  PC  used?  _ 

Brand  of  Servers  used? _ 

©1999  APC.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SI3A9EB-US 


APC  Silcon 


o263z 


Company: 


State: 


Zip: 


Country 


_ #  _ 

_ ; _ # _ 

_ / _ 

E-mail:  datacenter@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston,  Rl  02892  USA 


Now,  APC's  Legendary  Reliability"  conies 
in  a  highly-available  3-phase  package 


If  you're  already  a  loyal  APC  enterprise  cus¬ 
tomer,  we  thank  you  for  your  business  and  we 
have  good  news.  As  your  business  grows  and 
you  consolidate  your  datacenter,  our  new  line  of  high-end  3- 
phase  UPSs  will  accommodate  your  growth  and  provide  you 
with  the  Legendary  Reliability  you  require  for  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  high-availability  world. 

If  you're  considering  APC  for  the  first  time,  you'll  be  amazed 
how  our  new  Delta  Conversion  On-line™  technology  has 
revolutionized  efficiency  and  cost  savings  in  the  3-phase 
space.  One  look  at  Delta  Conversion  On-line  will  forever 
change  the  way  you  think  about  3-phase  power  protection. 

Find  out  today  why  customers  are  turning  to  APC  as  their 
solutions  provider  of  choice  for  high-end  datacenter,  facilities 
and  networking  power  protection  requirements. 


EDITORS 

CHOICE 

Computer 

Telephony 


The  APC  Silcon  was  awarded 
" Editors  Choice"  by  Computer  Telephony. 


Uptime/scalability— 

Built-in  N+1  capability 
and  scalability  to  over 
4  MW  assures  redun¬ 
dancy  and  constant 
uptime  over  many 
years.  Starting  at  lOkVA,  all  units  can  easily 
and  cost-effectively  be  configured  in  paral¬ 
lel  redundant  mode. 


Peter  Nikonowitsch 

Engineering  Manager, 
Hitachi  Semiconductors 


'The  installed  APC 
Silcon  UPS  systems 
have  not  only  met  but 
also  exceeded  our 
expectations.  The  sinu¬ 
soidal  input  current 
eliminates  the  problem 
of  input  harmonics." 


Manageability - 

Enterprise  users  of  Tivoli, 

CA  Unicenter  and  HP 
OpenView  management 
platforms  can  easily 
integrate  the  monitoring  of  all  APC  3-phase  and 
single-phase  devices.  APC's  popular 
PowerChute®  Network  Shutdown  software 
allows  3-phase  management  from  a  Web 
browser  interface. 


Service  and  Support  -  All  APC  3-phase 
products  are  backed  by  APC's  Global  Services 
Organization.  Whether  you  require  facility  audit 
services,  installation  and  start-up  services, 
power  integration  services,  or  maintenance 
and  support  services  APC's  Global  Services 
Organization  is  ready  to  assist. 


Find  out  why  APC  is  the  industry's 
revenue  and  marketshare  leader. 
Visit  www.  power  quality.com/art0055/ 
artl.html  for  a  limited  time. 


Ranked  #1  -  July  1999 
Power  Quality 
Assurance  Magazine 


To  find  out  more  about  the  benefits 
of  APC's  new  Delta  Conversion  On-line 
3-phase  UPS  technology,  go  to: 

www.apcc.com/promo/fact 


Legendary  Reliability 


FREE  Power  Management  Kit  to  help  with  your  enterprise  power  protection  requirements. 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  o263z  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x7708  •  Fax  401 -788-2797 

©1999  American  Power  Conversion.  All  Trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SI3A9EF-US  •  PowerFax.  (8001347-FAXX  •  E-mail:  datacenter@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston.  Rl  02892  USA 
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Keeping  Tabs  on 


It’s  hard  to  keep  track  of  all 
those  laptops,  PDAs  and  cell 
phones.  But  by  educating  end 
users  and  employing  tools, 
companies  can  manage  these 
assets  and  control  costs 


BY  JOANIE  WEXLER 

anaging  IT  assets  has 
never  been  easy,  but 
now  telecommuters  and 
mobile  workers  are  fur- 
.  ther  complicating  the 
task.  That  trend  has  even  fueled  new 
asset  management  projects  at  some 
companies. 

The  total  cost  of  ownership  of  note¬ 
book  computers  has  outpaced  that  of 
desktops,  providing  financial  incentive 
for  keeping  a  tighter  grip  on  them. 
According  to  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  the  annual  total  cost 
of  ownership  of  a  “road  warrior”  note¬ 
book  is  more  than  $12,000,  compared 
with  about  $10,000  for  a  desktop  PC. 

Tracking  cellular  phones  and  per¬ 
sonal  digital  assistants  (PDA)  remains 
largely  a  manual  process.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  these  devices  tend  to  stay  isolat¬ 
ed  from  the  corporate  network  and  thus 
can’t  be  “autodiscovered”  (or  located, 
associated  with  a  user  and  logged  by 
a  software-based  management  tool), 
notes  Jeffrey  Williams,  a  general  part¬ 
ner  at  Ventana  Group,  a  Gridley,  Calif., 
i  pany  focused  on  asset  management 
ns  integration.  “This  makes  estab- 
hing  business  processes  for  tracking 


items  even  more  important,”  he  says. 

IT  managers  say  it’s  a  huge  challenge 
to  convince  upper-level  managers  that 
the  investment  in  time,  software  inte¬ 
gration  efforts  and  asset  management 
repository  tools  will  pay  off.  Tony 
Abate,  director  of  technology  acquisi¬ 
tions  at  UnitedHealth  Group  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  suggests  starting  small.  “I 
chose  the  simplest,  cheapest  tool  I 
could  find  for  a  basic  asset  repository 
that  didn’t  require  100  programmers  to 
modify,”  he  says.  “We  focused  on  getting 
our  arms  around  a  single  asset  and 
achieving  one  small  success.”  Once  he 
was  able  to  prove  the  returns  of  that  ef¬ 
fort,  it  became  obvious  to  everyone  that 
it  made  sense  to  move  ahead,  Abate  says. 

At  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in  Hoff¬ 
man  Estates,  Ill.,  store  buyers’  mobility, 
plus  a  rise  in  telecommuting,  drove  an 
asset  management  program  that  went 
fully  live  in  May,  says  Susan  Ben,  direc¬ 
tor  of  distributed  technologies.  The  en¬ 
tire  company  now  shares  a  common  as¬ 
set  repository  to  enable  the  stocking 
and  redeployment  of  assets. 

Ben  says  Sears  isn’t  casual  about  dis¬ 
pensing  expensive  laptops.  “Every  lap¬ 
top  that  leaves  the  building  is  signed 
out  and  signed  back  in,”  she  says. 


After  a  $2.1  million  investment  in 
software  integration  and  tools,  United¬ 
Health  immediately  began  saving  $1.5 
million  per  year,  primarily  by  not  pay¬ 
ing  maintenance  fees  on  equipment  it 
no  longer  had.  Later,  integrating  the 
asset  management  repository  with  pur¬ 
chasing  and  accounting  systems  and 
adding  software  autodiscovery  tools 
saved  another  $2.5  million,  resulting 
in  a  quick  payback  on  the  $2.1  million 
outlay. 

Similarly,  Residential  Funding  Corp., 
a  subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Accep¬ 
tance  Corp.,  is  saving  “a  couple  million” 
per  year  with  an  asset  management 
database  linked  to  the  company’s  hu¬ 
man  resources  package,  says  Greg 
Ogdahl,  the  company’s  information  se¬ 
curity  officer.  The  company  holds  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  financially  respon¬ 
sible  for  equipment  deployed  to  its 
employees,  says  Ogdahl.  He  says  his 
biggest  challenge  in  launching  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  training  users  to  fill  out  the 
paperwork  for  lost  assets  and  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  asset  management  system 
when  they  and  their  equipment  move 
to  another  part  of  the  company. 

“I  advise  first  educating  users,  then 
starting  your  massive  manhunt  for 
inventory,”  Ogdahl  says.  “We  did  it  the 
other  way  around  and  probably  could 
have  saved  four  to  five  weeks.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  70%  of  our  IT  assets 
had  moved  Jand  then  had  to  reverify 
everything.” 

Voice  assets  such  as  cell  phones  fall 
last  on  some  companies’  management 
priority  lists,  mainly  because  they’re 
inexpensive  compared  with  other  as¬ 
sets.  Ben  and  Abate  say  they  tend  to 
track  the  billing  associated  with  them 
rather  than  the  devices  themselves. 
“Our  asset  management  database  gets  a 
feed  from  the  human  resources  systems 
and  validates  that  bills  coming  in  match 
employees  who  are  still  here,”  Abate 


says.  “If  they  don’t  match,  we  cancel  the 
service  or  calling  card.” 

Bottom  line:  Information  technology 
assets  aren’t  as  stationary  as  they  once 
were  and  thus  are  easier  to  lose.  Here 
are  some  tips  for  getting  your  arms 
around  them: 

■  Hold  users  or  department  heads  ac¬ 
countable  for  their  assets.  Asset  man¬ 
agement  systems  integrated  with  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  systems  can 
generate  monthly  reports  about  who 
has  what  in  his  possession.  Form  a 
policy  requiring  each  department  to 
double-check  that  the  report  matches 
what  the  department  really  has  and  to 
update  you  if  something  is  out  of  sync. 

■  Require  that  employees  leaving  the 
company  turn  in  the  mobile  IT 
assets  assigned  to  them  at  their  exit 
interviews. 

■  When  assets  are  ordered  in  bulk  — 
say,  100  notebooks  —  a  purchasing  sys¬ 
tem  will  log  them  as  a  single  line  item. 
But  make  sure  that  when  records  of  the 
purchase  flow  to  the  asset  management 
system  those  notebooks  become  100 
separate  items. 

■  Record  product  returns  and  order 
cancellations  in  your  system  so  you 
don’t  think  you  have  items  that  you 
don’t. 

■  Restrict  end  users’  administrative 
rights  and  define  who  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  install  notebook  (and  desktop) 
software. 

And  if  you’ve  been  tracking  assets  for 
Y2K  readiness,  keep  the  ball  rolling.  It’s 
a  good  excuse  to  get  your  asset  manage¬ 
ment  house  in  order,  i 

Wexler  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Campbell, 
Calif.  Contact  her  atjoanie@jwexler.com. 


Supporting  a 
Notebook  Computer 

According  to  Gartner  Group,  it  costs  a 
company  an  average  of  $12,074  per 
year  to  support  a  notebook  computer 
that’s  used  out  of  the  office  at  least 
80%  of  the  time.  Here’s  how  it  breaks 
down: 


SOURCE:  GARTNER  GROUP  INC..  STAMFORD.  CONN.  (JANUARY  1999) 


Nobody  knows 

refurbished 
computer  equipment 
better  than  us. 

Except  God. 

And  it’s  not  really 
fair  to  compare 

us  to  ( lod. 


We  admit  it.  If  God  had  an  online  auction  site  for  refurbished  business  hardware,  His  would  be  better. 
Until  then,  we’re  the  first  site  to  offer  a  quality  guarantee  on  everything  we  sell.  How  can  we 

do  this?  Because  you  buy  from  us,  not  through  us. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  or  call  toll  free  1-877-982-7776. 


ZoneTrader.com 


©  1999  ZoneTrader.com  All  rights  reserved. 


Power  Edge 


DELL  SERVERS,  DESIGNED  TO  GROW  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

Whether  you’re  just  starting  a  network  or  adding  onto  a  business-critical  system,  Dell  offers  a  range  of  reliable 
servers  for  your  growing  business.  They  have  the  capabilities  to  handle  basics  like  file  sharing  to  advanced  functions 
like  e-commerce.  And  along  with  the  usual  7x24  dedicated  server  telephone  and  online  support  and  three-year  next- 
business-day  on-site3  service,  you  also  get  30-day  “Getting  Started”  OS  telephone  support,  perfect  for  the  growing 
business  that  needs  to  keep  moving  to  survive.  Call,  or  visit  www.dell.com  for  your  custom-built  server  today. 


The  Dell  PowerEdge  2300.  Ideal  for  growing 
businesses,  the  PowerEdge  2300  provides  the 
added  reliability  of  optional  redundant  hot- 
swap  drives. 


The  Dell  PowerEdge  4300/6300.  For  addi¬ 
tional  redundancy  and  increased  availability, 
turn  to  the  PowerEdge  4300  and  6300 
servers ,  featuring  redundant  hot-swap  hard 
drives,  power  supplies  and  cooling  fans . 


The  Deli*  PowerEdge ®  1300.  An  affordable 
server  designed  to  offer  a  cost-effective ,  entry- 
level  network  solution. 


DELL®  POWEREDGE  6300 


{»  » 

starting  at  S7539 

FEATURES 

Up  to  quad  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  Processors 
at  550MHz 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4300 


Up  to  dual  Pentium  III  Processors 
from  450MHz -600MHz 


DELL  POWEREDGE  2300 


Up  to  dual  Pentium  III  Processors 
from  450MHz -600MHz 


DELL  POWEREDGE  1300 


Up  to  dual  Pentium  III  Processors 
from  450MHz -600MHz 


Business  Lease15  starting  at 
$249/Mo.,  36  Months 


256MB  up  to  4GB  ECC  EDO  RAM 
9GB4  (7,200  &  10,000  RPM)  up  to  36GB4 
Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hard  Drives 
Up  to  252GB4  Internal  Storage  Capacity 


j.,;  i 

starting  at  $2999 

FEATURES 

Business  Lease15  starting  at 
$100/Mo„  36  Months 


128MB  up  to  2GB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM 
9GB4  (7,200  &  10,000  RPM)  up  to  36GB4 
Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hard  Drives 
Up  to  252GB4  Internal'Storage  Capacity 


starting  at  $1339 

FEATURES 

Business  Lease15  starting  at 
$65/Mo„  36  Months 


64MB  up  to  2GB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM 
9GB4  (7,200  &  10,000  RPM)  up  to  36GB4 
Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hard  Drives 
Up  to  144GB4  Internal  Storage  Capacity 


starting  at  $1549 

FEATURES 

Business  Lease15  starting  at 
$52/Mo„  36  Months 


64MB  up  to  1GB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM 
9GB4  up  to  36GB4  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI 
Hard  Drives 

Up  to  108GB4  Internal  Storage  Capacity 


REUABIUTY/AVAI  LABILITY 


E-VALUE  CODE:  31202-291075 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable,  Hot-Swap  Hard  Drives,  Hot-Swap  Power 
Supplies  &  Cooling  Fans,  Hot-Swap  PCI-ready  Slots 


RELIABILITY/AVAILABILITY 


E-VALUE  CODE:  31202-291029 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable,  Hot-Swap  Hard  Drives,  Hot-Swap 
Power  Supplies  &  Cooling  Fans 


REUABILITY/AVAILABIUTY 


E-VALUE  CODE:  31202-291019 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable,  Optional  Hot-Swap  Hard  Drives 


RELIABILITY/AVAILABILITY 


<(  E-VALUE  CODE:  31202-291015 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable 


COMMON  FEATURES:  512KB  Integrated  L2  ECC  Cache,  Intel®  Pro/1 00+  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter,  Integrated  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Controllers,  40X  Max6  Variable  CD-ROM  Drive,  Performance  Keyboard, 
Mouse,  HP®  OpenView"4  NNM  Special  Edition,  Tool-Less  Chassis  Designs,  3-Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site3  Service,  7x24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware  Telephone  and  Online  Technical  Support 

AWARDS:  Network  Computing's  "50  Best  Products  of  the  Year" -(6300-Enterprise  Server),  5/99.  •  Network  Magazine's  "1999  Products  of  the  Year"- (2300-Workgroup  Server),  5/99. 


877-304-3355 


pentium®/// 


BE  DIRECT™ 

d eu 

www.dell.com 


Phone  Hours:  M-F7a-9p  *Sat  10a-6p  »Sun  12p-5p  CT  *ln  Canada)  call  800-839-0148  »ln  Mexico,1  call  01-800-021-4531  »GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

For  a  complete  copy  of  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties,  write  Dell  USA  L  R,  Attn:  Warranties,  One  Dell  Way,  Box  12,  Round  Rock,  TX  78682.  'Prices  and  specifications  valid  in  U  S  only  and  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  3On-site  service  may  be  provided  by  a  third-party  provider  under  contract  with  Dell,  and  is  not  available  in  certain  areas  Technician  will  be  dispatched  if  necessary 
following  phone-based  troubleshooting.  4For  hard  drives.  GB  means  1  billion  bytes;  total  accessible  capacity  varies  depending  on  operating  environment.  617X  Min.  '^Business  leasing  arranged 
by  Dell  Financial  Services  L.P.,  an  independent  entity,  to  qualified  customers.  Above  lease  payments  based  on  36-month  lease,  and  do  not  include  taxes,  fees,  shipping  charges:  subject  to 
credit  approval  and  availability.  Lease  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel 
Corporation.  HP  is  a  registered  trademark  and  OpenView  is  a  trademark  of  Hewlett  Packard  Corporation.  ©1999  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 


USE  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  E»VALUE™ CODE. 

MATCH  OUR  LATEST  TECHNOLOGY  WITH 
OUR  LATEST  PRICES.  ENTER  THE  E-VALUE 
CODE  OR  GIVE  IT  TO  YOUR  SALES  REP 
OVER  THE  PHONE. 

WWW.DEU.COM/EVALUE 


BUSiNESSOPINION 


COMPUTERWORLD  October  11, 1999 


What  It’s  Like  to  Work  at . . .  eBay  Inc. 


Interviewee:  Mila  Bird,  senior 
engineer,  features  and  function¬ 
ality 

Company:  eBay  Inc. 

Main  location:  San  Jose 
Number  of  IT  employees: 
Company  can’t  break  down  em¬ 
ployment  numbers. 

Number  of  employees  (end 
users):  305 

Tenure  with  company:  Since 
July  1998 

What’s  different  about 
working  at  a  dot.com  com¬ 
pany?  “You  have  to  be  able  to 
dig  in  wherever  you're  needed. 
We  have  groups  that  handle  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  the  site  now,  but 
when  I  joined,  it  wasn’t  that 
way.  You  don’t  do  just  the  user 
interface  of  a  feature,  but  also 
the  database  part  and  the  ker¬ 
nel  code.” 

What  features  have  you 
worked  on?  Gift  Alert;  extend¬ 
ing  the  feedback 
feature  to  in¬ 
clude  a  response 
and  follow-up 
mechanism. 

Dress  code: 

Casual.  “Jeans 
and  button- 
downs  or  polos 
or  T-shirts  -  as 
long  as  you’re 
dressed  profes¬ 
sionally.  I 
wouldn’t  come  to  work  in  a  tube 
top.  But  shorts  and  a  T-shirt  on 
a  hot  day  are  not  a  problem.” 
Workday:  Varies.  “I  generally 
come  in  between  9:00  and 
noon,  depending  on  my  meet¬ 
ing  schedule,  but  I  tend  to  stay 
later.  A  typical  day  is  about  10 
hours.” 

Then  what’s  a  long  day? 

“Sixteen  hours-plus.  A  really 
long  day  would  be  overnight, 
when  we’re  in  the  process  of 
posting  new  features  live  to  the 
site  and  we  have  to  watch  it.” 
Kind  of  offices:  All  employees 
are  in  cubes,  including  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  founders.  “It’s  nice 
to  not  feel  like  I  have  to  go 
knocking  on  someone's  door  if  I 
need  to  go  talk  to  them.” 

What  do  you  see  in  people’s 
cubicles?  “Some  people  here 
trade  on  the  site,  so  they  have 
some  of  whatever  they  collect  - 
like  Fez  dispensers.  I  have  a  lot 
of  knick-knacky  things  in  mine. 
My  personal  favorite  is  my  Hot 
Wheels  collection.  I  have  two 
sets  of  tracks  with  the  loops 
and  the  figure  eights  and  all 
that." 


Must  people  carry  beepers? 
Cell  phones?  “Yes.  I’m  on  a 
beeper  and  pretty  much  on-call 
all  the  time.  But  I’m  not  called 
after  hours  that  often  -  maybe 
once  a  week.” 

Percentage  of  staff  that 
telecommutes  on  a  given 
day:  “Not  many.  We’re  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  where  we  all  need  to 
work  together  as  a  team,  and 
that  makes  it  difficult  to 
telecommute.  You  could  work 
part  of  the  day  from  home,  like  if 
you’re  waiting  on  a  delivery  or 
something,  but  you  need  to 
show  up  at  some  point.” 
On-site  day  care?  No. 
In-house  cafeteria  or  other 
food  service?  No. 

Where  do  people  go  for 
lunch?  “Just  beyond  the  office 
park  are  a  bunch  of  places  - 
you  just  have  to  crawl  through 
the  fence  to  get  to  a  Boston 

Market,  Star- 
bucks,  Noah’s 
Bagels,  Jam¬ 
ba  Juice, 

Fresh  Choice 
[a  salad  bar] 
and  Whole 
Foods  Mar¬ 
ket.” 

The  one 
thing  every¬ 
one  com¬ 
plains  about: 
“Our  hosts  are  all  named  after 
reptiles,  and  we’re  starting  to 
run  out  of  reptile  names.” 

Is  there  an  office  mascot? 
“Not  that  I’m  aware  of.  There’s  a 
giant  Pez  bride  and  groom  in 
the  older  building.” 

Little  perks:  “We  have  a  lot  of 
company  recognition  events, 
like  a  barbecue  to  celebrate  our 
one-year  anniversary  of  going 
public.  We  have  a  company  pic¬ 
nic.  We  had  an  Easter  egg  hunt 
once,  and  the  eggs  had  gift  cer¬ 
tificates  inside.  And  we  get 
company  T-shirts." 

Last  companywide  or 
department  perk:  A  Founders 
Day  party,  on-site  in  a  court¬ 
yard,  to  celebrate  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  four-year  anniversary. 
Would  employees  feel  com¬ 
fortable  e-mailing  the  CEO? 
“I  think  so.” 

Quote:  “We  work  hard,  and  we 
play  hard.  What  we  do  is  a  lot  of 
fun.  I've  heard  stories  of  people 
who  were  on  food  stamps,  and 
they  started  selling  on  eBay, 
and  now  they’re  making  a  living 
from  it.  And  it  feels  good  to  be  a 
part  of  that.”  -  Leslie  Goff 


©tffejWertJ _ 

Here's  a  sample  gift  card: 

A  Gift  For  You! 

Mom 


(Ckdc«a&<  gA  tD  ap<n  of) 


PETER  G.  W.  KEEN 

Business  as  usual,  1999 

Say  a  columnist  had  to  write  about  business  on  the  Internet 
without  making  a  single  prediction,  talking  about  any  start¬ 
ups’  new  technologies,  discussing  forecasts  or  mentioning 
technology  or  a  technology  company.  What  would  he  write 
about?  The  answer:  business  as  usual  —  and  very  big  busi¬ 
ness  at  that.  Here’s  a  list  of  just  a  few  of  the  events  and  figures  of 


1999  that  meet  the  “without”  criterion.  They 
show  how  much  the  Internet  has  already  trans¬ 
formed  the  economy.  It’s  not  the  future  we  have 
to  get  ready  for.  It’s  the  present. 

■  A  study  by  the  University  of  Texas  reports 
that  Internet  companies  are  60%  more  produc¬ 
tive  in  terms  of  revenue  per  employee  than 
non-Web  ones  and  that  the  total  Internet  econo¬ 
my  was  $300  billion  in  1998. 

■  Bank  One  launches  its  independent  Internet 
bank,  WingspanBank.com,  that  offers  much  bet¬ 
ter  deals  than  the  well-established  parent  does: 
around  12%  higher  interest  on  certificates  of  de¬ 
posit,  for  instance  —  5.70%  vs.  4.97%. 

■  Federal  Express  handles  70%  of  all  customer 
transactions  and  queries  via  the  Web;  its  goal  is 
for  that  number  to  be  100%.  The  average  sav¬ 
ings  is  $10  per  query  —  for  60  mil¬ 
lion  messages  per  day. 

■  Japan  announces  the  full  deregu¬ 
lation  of  securities  commissions: 

On  Sept.  30,  the  commission  for 
the  purchase  of  $9,000  worth  of 
stocks  was  $105.  On  Oct.  1,  it  was 
$22  via  ETrade  Japan  and  $6  via 
Nikko  Securities.  Japanese  con¬ 
sumers  have  about  $10  trillion  in 
personal  savings,  almost  all  in  bank 
savings  accounts  that  gain  little  or 
no  interest. 

■  Merrill  Lynch,  whose  vice  chair¬ 
man  in  mid-1998  described  online 
securities  trading  as  a  danger  to 
U.S.  financial  health,  announces  its 
own  online  venture.  And  60%  of 
Charles  Schwab’s  revenue  now 
come  from  Internet  trading. 

■  Amazon.com’s  run  rate  —  its  an¬ 
nualized  rate  of  sales  —  reaches  $2 
billion;  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
building  about  150  superstores. 

■  The  following  companies  are  all 
generating  more  than  $1  billion  per 
year  in  revenue  via  the  Web:  In¬ 
gram,  UPS,  American  Airlines  and 
Schwab. 

■  The  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports  that  40%  of  all  new  car  buyers  in 
1998  used  the  Web  in  their  search  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  options  and  that  the  conversion  rate  — 
inquiries  and  leads  that  turn  into  a  sale  —  is 
40%  for  the  Web  vs.  15%  for  dealers. 


What  the  list  highlights  is  that  for  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professionals  to  play  a  role  in 
everyday  business  now,  they  must  hone  their 
business  knowledge  fast.  Equally  important, 
business  managers  had  better  hone  their  tech¬ 
nology  knowledge  fast.  That  may  read  like  a 
truism,  but  in  my  recent  travels,  I’ve  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  how  little  both  IT  professionals  and 
businesspeople  know  about  even  their  own  area 
of  this  business-internet  fusion. 

In  just  the  past  three  weeks,  I’ve  mentioned 
application  service  providers  to  several  very 
savvy  IT  friends  and  colleagues  and  have  got¬ 
ten  a  blank  look.  The  same  was  the  case  for  the 
Jini  and  Epoc  operating  systems  and  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Exodus  and  Ariba.  These  aren’t  “exot¬ 
ic”  Internet  terms  but  part  of  business  as  usual. 

Similarly,  when  I  talk  with  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  I  realize  that  very 
few  bother  to  keep  track  of  what’s 
going  on  in  their  own  competitive 
arenas.  They  don’t  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Internet’s  impact  on  busi¬ 
ness  basics  like  supply-chain  man¬ 
agement,  logistics,  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  and  retention  strategies, 
pricing  and  margins. 

Yes,  I  am  aware  that  there  must 
be  plenty  of  comparable  gaps  in 
my  own  knowledge  base.  That’s 
part  of  the  problem  of  keeping  up 
with  this  new  business  as  usual: 
not  knowing  that  you  don’t  know. 

For  me,  there  are  four  key  topic 
areas  where  everyone  in  business 
needs  to  build  understanding:  In¬ 
ternet  technology  basics;  Internet 
business  basics;  the  Internet  ser¬ 
vices  industry;  and  advanced  tech¬ 
nology,  business  and  services,  de¬ 
pending  on  your  own  area  of  work. 
Obviously,  education  is  only  a  part 
of  this,  but  the  first  three  items  in 
this  list  of  four  are  now  really 
Technology  101,  Business  101  and 
Logistics  101.  Together,  they  add  up 
to  Careers  101.  > 


Keen  is  chairman  of  Keen  Education,  as  well  as  an 
author  and  consultant.  His  Web  site  is  www. 
peterkeen.com,  and  he  can  reached  at  peter@ 
peterkeen.com. 


It’s  not  the 
future  we 
have  to  get 
ready  for. 

It’s  the 
present. 


MANAGED  NETWORK  SOLUTIONS.  So,  what  do  you  do  when  you're  having  trouble 


finding  the  right  people  to  keep  up  with  all  the  rapid  changes  in  network  technology? 


A  lot  of  companies  are  turning  to  BellSouth?  We  can  do  it  all  with  our  experts  who  can 


design  and  manage  your  network,  with  everything  from  capacity  planning  and  security 


assessment  to  managed  e-commerce  and  help  desk  support.  And  regardless  of  the  size 


or  complexity  of  your  network,  we  offer  complete  management  and  turnkey  solutions.  All 


of  which  means  you  can  concentrate  on  the  real  work,  not  the  network.  So,  put  BellSouth 


know  how  to  work  for  you.  www.bellsouth.com/business 
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HIGH-SPEED 


INTEGRATION  •  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  •  E-COMMERCE 
INTERNET  ACCESS  •  BUSINESS  INTERNET  SOLUTIONS 


HE  SEES  IT.  When 
Pimm  Fox  analyzes  a 
company’s  IT  strategy, 
he  doesn’t  want  to  find 
that  the  firm  has  jumped 
on  the  latest  technology 
bandwagon.  “I  look  for 
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If  you  think  IT  should 
boost  your  company’s 
stock  price,  think  again. 
Most  Wall  Street 
analysts  don’t  make 
the  connection 
By  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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Since  becoming  president 
and  CEO  of  ailing  Lands’  End 
Inc.  a  year  ago,  David  F.  Dyer 
has  waged  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  to  convince  Wall  Street 
that  the  direct-sales  apparel  retailer  is 
a  forward-thinking  company  with  a 
bright  future. 

E-commerce  was  a  cornerstone  of  his 
pitch.  In  meetings  and  phone  calls  to 
analysts  —  including  a  special  trip  to 
New  York  from  his  Dodgeville,  Wis., 
headquarters  —  Dyer  laid  it  all  out.  He 
talked  up  the  pedigree  of  his  newly 
assembled  e-commerce  team,  explained 
that  Internet  sales  were  more  profitable 
than  traditional  catalog  sales,  noted 
that  Internet  sales  had  tripled  to  $61 
million  (4.5%  of  current  sales)  and 
announced  his  intention  to  move  “a 
significant  portion”  of  the  business  to 
e-commerce  within  a  few  years. 

Has  it  made  a  difference?  Lands’  End 
stock  has  risen  steadily  during  the  past 
year,  from  a  low  of  15  3/8  in  September 
1998  to  a  high  of  65  last  week. 

And  although  there  were  many  fac¬ 
tors  in  Lands’  End’s  turnaround,  the 
e-commerce  strategy  turned  heads  in 
the  financial  community.  “I  think  that’s 
driving  the  stock  and  the  earnings  turn¬ 
around  as  well,”  says  Susan  Bellerose,  a 
vice  president  at  Granahan  Investment 
Management  Inc.  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
“Lands’  End  is  ideally  suited  to  get 
customers  to  switch  over  from  tradi¬ 
tional  phone  ordering  to  the  Internet, 
which  is  a  much  more  profitable  model 
for  the  company.” 

Nevertheless,  the  company’s  success 
is  apparently  an  anomaly.  Superior 
information  technology  should  help 
boost  a  company’s  stock  price.  But  get¬ 
ting  Wall  Street  analysts  to  make  the 
connection  between  IT  and  company 
performance  can  be  a  struggle.  In  fact, 
when  stock  guys  talk  about  IT,  it’s  often 
bad  news.  “You  normally  hear  about 
[IT]  when  it  is  not  working,  because 
companies  have  to  take  a  hit  and 
explain  why  quarterly  earnings  are  not 
up  to  snuff,”  says  David  Liebowitz,  an 
analyst  at  Burnham  Securities  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

For  years,  CIOs  have  been  arguing 
that  strategic  use  of  technology  cuts 
costs  and  boosts  revenue  for  a  company. 
But  many  stock  analysts  just  don’t  fac¬ 
tor  in  technology  when  analyzing  and 
recommending  stocks. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
disconnect.  Years  of  overblown  predic¬ 
tions  and  false  promises  by  vendor  and 
user  companies  have  left  many  analysts 
extremely  cynical  about  IT.  “I  have 
seen  any  number  of  companies  in¬ 
stalling  the  latest  in  [IT],  only  to  discov¬ 
er  it  doesn’t  work,”  Liebowitz  says. 

Analysts  are  equally  underwhelmed 
by  me-too  IT.  Companies  “can’t  be  just 
picking  up  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 


seeing  what’s  hot  and  doing  that,”  says 
Pimm  Fox,  director  of  The  Pimm  Fox 
Group,  a  money  management  firm  in 
San  Francisco.  “I  look  for  innovation.” 

Convincing  knowledgeable  analysts 
that  your  IT  will  make  a  difference 
may  be  difficult,  but  convincing  igno¬ 
rant  analysts  is  even  tougher.  And 
they’re  not  hard  to  find.  “I  cover  the  oil 
business,”  says  one.  “I  don’t  really  look 
at  technology.” 

That  kind  of  response  isn’t  unusual, 
according  to  one  analyst  who  asked  not 
to  be  named.  “Most  people  on  Wall 
Street  don’t  have  a  firm  grasp  of  what 
computer  systems  can  do,”  he  says. 

But  ready  or  not,  these  are  the  people 
who  are  issuing  Buy  and  Sell  recom¬ 
mendations  on  your  company’s  stock. 
To  impress  Wall  Street,  you  have  to 
implement  a  technology  strategy  that’s 
uniquely  advantageous  and  compelling 
enough  to  win  over  cynics.  But  equally 
important,  you  have  to  educate  the 
investment  community  on  how  that 
strategy  feeds  the  bottom  line. 

What  They  Look  For 

When  financial  analysts  look  at  a 
company,  technology  usually  isn’t  their 
top  priority.  “Most  analysts  tend  to  zero 
in  on  revenues  and  earnings  and  the 
balance  sheet,”  Liebowitz  says. 

But  it  should  be  a  factor,  says  Brian 
Spillane,  a  food  and  beverage  analyst  at 
Warburg  Dillon  Read  LLC’s  U.S.  Equity 
Research  in  New  York.  “Technology  is 
not  something  that,  standing  alone,  can 
drive  an  evaluation,  but  it’s  important 
as  part  of  a  story.” 

For  technology  to  get  noticed,  it  has 
to  be  there.  Analysts  don’t  want  to  hear 
about  your  plans.  They  want  to  see  re¬ 
sults.  And  it  has  to  be  special.  “It  has  to 
be  unique,  differentiated  and  somewhat 
proprietary  to  that  company,”  says  Joel 
Krasner,  a  securities  analyst  at  First  Al¬ 
bany  Corp.  in  New  York. 

Unique  is  the  key  word,  says  Rajesh 
Kothari,  a  partner  at  GMA  Capital  LLC, 
an  investment  bank  and  venture  capital 
firm  in  Farmington  Hills,  Mich.  “Ana¬ 
lysts,”  he  says,  “are  looking  for  what 
makes  this  business  better  than  the 
next  guy’s  business:  What  makes  this 
guy  different?” 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  bleeding-edge, 
says  Fox.  It  just  has  to  work.  He  cites 
The  Boeing  Co.’s  supply-chain  technol¬ 
ogy  as  an  example.  “Pardon  the  pun,  but 
it’s  not  rocket  science,”  he  says.  “It’s  just 
using  technology  to  do  things  you’ve 
been  doing  all  along,  only  getting 
smarter  at  it.” 

There’s  no  magic  formula,  Fox  adds. 

In  fact,  high  spending  on  IT  can 
be  seen  as  a  negative.  “Burger  King  is 
actually  putting  an  NT  server  in  every 
burger  store,”  says  Michael  Murphy, 
editor  of  the  “California  Technology 
Stock  Letter”  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif. 


Most  analysts 
tend  to  zero  in 
on  revenues 
and  earnings 
and  the  balance 
sheet. 

DAVID  LIEBOWITZ,  ANALYST. 
BURNHAM  SECURITIES  INC. 

“Imagine  the  cost  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  that?  Every  time  a  server 
goes  down,  they’ll  pay  $250  for  some¬ 
one  to  come  and  push  the  button.” 

Better  to  use  technology  to  take  costs 
out,  he  says.  If  two  companies  have 
identical  profits,  and  one  is  putting  a 
Windows  NT  server  in  every  restau¬ 
rant  while  the  other  is  building  an 
Internet  model,  the  Internet  company 
will  have  a  much  bigger  rate  of  growth 
and  earnings  because  it  will  take  costs 
out,  he  explains. 

The  Internet  is  presenting  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  business  to  make  bigger,  faster 
and  more  dramatic  improvements  than 
ever  before,  and  those  are  the  kinds  of 
results  analysts  will  notice,  says  Kothari. 

“You  take  a  run-of-the-mill  business 
but  add  another  distribution  network, 
and  it’s  the  best  thing  since  sliced 
bread,”  he  says.  “Clearly,  that  adds  value 
to  the  business.” 

But  it  needn’t  be  the  Internet,  he  says. 
In  health  care,  for  example,  a  number  of 
hospitals  are  developing  technologies 
to  track  patient  data  more  efficiently.  A 
company  that  develops  a  successful 
system,  he  says,  is  “something  I’d  want 
to  invest  in.” 

Another  example:  Third-party  ad¬ 
ministrators  process  insurance  claims, 
traditionally  by  hand.  “But  the  guys  I’m 
looking  at  are  creating  proprietary 
ways  to  do  that  through  technology,” 
Kothari  says.  “They’re  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  make  a  commodity  service  pro¬ 
prietary,  and  that  adds  value.” 


Wowing  Wall  Street 

Companies  whose  use  of  technology  has 
caught  an  analyst's  eye  Include  the  following: 

■  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  Montreal  acquired 
a  totally  virtual  online  division  called  Security 
First  Network  Bank  from  Security  First  Tech¬ 
nologies  Corp.  in  Atlanta.  Customer  response 
has  been  enthusiastic. 

■  Noble  International  Ltd.,  an  auto  parts 
manufacturer  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  has  pi¬ 
oneered  a  technology  to  make  lighter,  cheaper 
car  doors,  thus  generating  better  profits. 

■  Earthgrains  Co.  in  St.  Louis  installed  an 


Innovations  that  catch  Murphy’s  eye 
include  “the  whole  move  to  be  very, 
very  customer-centric  —  all  the  supply- 
chain  management  stuff:  letting  your 
customer  see  where  the  product  is  in 
the  production  process  and  letting  your 
supplier  see  the  customer  orders.” 

But  again,  it  needn’t  be  complicated, 
he  says.  It  could  be  “something  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  putting  in  a  decent  video  telecon¬ 
ferencing  live  whiteboard  system  and 
ripping  the  heart  out  of  your  travel  bud¬ 
get,”  he  says.  “That  change  allows  peo¬ 
ple  to  cut  costs.  If  you  don’t  —  and  your 
competitor  does  —  you  lose.” 

Clueless 

But  not  all  analysts  see  technology  as 
part  of  a  company’s  big  picture.  An  ana¬ 
lyst  at  a  large  New  York  investment 
bank  tells  of  an  associate  who  follows 
the  food  industry.  “He  hasn’t  got  a  clue,” 
she  says.  “He  doesn’t  understand,  and 
he  doesn’t  care.” 

“They  don’t  look,  and  that’s  why  they 
continually  get  blindsided,”  says  Mur¬ 
phy.  “They  don’t  get  it.” 

Kothari  adds:  “They’re  crazy.  That’s 
like  looking  at  sales  and  profits  without 
looking  at  business  strategy.” 

True  enough.  But  in  the  meantime, 
your  company  could  lose  if  the  people 
making  Buy  and  Sell  recommendations 
about  your  stock  don’t  understand  your 
technology  strategy.  You  have  got  to 
start  educating  them,  and  education  be¬ 
gins  at  home.  Analysts  point  out  that 
CEOs,  too,  are  often  clueless  about 
technology.  “The  CIO’s  got  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  the  pitch  to  the  CEO  that  they’re 
making  a  direct  bottom-line  contribu¬ 
tion,”  Kothari  says. 

Then,  take  that  message  to  Wall 
Street.  “Pick  out  one  or  two  important 
technologies  in  the  company  and  detail 
what  they  are  and  how  you’re  using 
them  that  would  differentiate  you  from 
your  competitors,”  says  Krasner. 
“[Make]  the  analyst  feel  that  you  have 
the  ability  to  have  better  margins  —  and 
the  competition  doesn’t.” 

In  other  words,  if  you  want  Wall 
Street  to  listen,  learn  to  talk  its  lan¬ 
guage.  IT  leaders  who  do  will  enhance 
their  companies’  understanding  of 
technology  and  Wall  Street’s  under¬ 
standing  of  their  companies.  > 


SAP  system  that  includes  handheld  comput¬ 
ers  for  bread  delivery  people  to  use  to  track 
inventory.  It  has  since  acquired  small,  low- 
tech  bread  companies,  which  it  folds  into  its 
new  system  quickly,  raising  efficiencies  at 
a  low  cost. 

■  The  Charles  Schwab  Corp.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  currently  conducting  almost  half  its 
business  via  the  Internet. 

■  The  Boeing  Co.  in  Seattle  is  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  streamline  operations,  manage  inven¬ 
tory  and  distribute  parts  and  information  over 
a  wide  geographical  area  or  throughout  a 
huge  factory.  -  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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TifZes  on  becoming  an  SAP  consultant,  Dilbertian 

office  humor  and  coping  with  call  center  stress 


Becoming  an 

SAP 


BY  ALAN  R.  EARLS 

Becoming  an  SAP  Consultant:  Your  Guide 
to  Professional  and  Financial  Success 

By  Gareth  M.  de  Bruyn  and  Ken  Kroes 
Prima  Publishing,  Rocklin,  Calif.,  1999; 
254  pages;  $29.99,  hardcover 

The  territory  this  book  sets 
out  to  cover  is  vast,  and  the 
authors  do  a  remarkably 
thorough  job  of  taking  the 
reader  along  for  the  ride. 

The  book  presumes  little  — 
you  won’t  need  a  lot  of 
preparation  to  pick  it  up 
and  get  going.  And  it  isn’t, 
by  any  means,  a  technical 
manual,  although  there  are 
some  technical  pointers.  In¬ 
stead,  Becoming  an  SAP  Consultant  of¬ 
fers  a  mixture  of  primers  on  SAP  tech¬ 
nology,  job  search  skills  and  other 
basics. 

Each  of  the  chapters  is  well  orga¬ 
nized,  succinct  and  to  the  point.  The 
tone  is  collegial,  and  the  advice  is  credi 
ble.  For  example,  the  chapter  on  re¬ 
sumes  isn’t  just  a  rehash  of  the  latest 
resume  do’s  and  don’ts;  it’s  an  almost 
line-by-line  discussion  of  how  to  make 
every  part  of  your  resume  work  in  the 
SAP  market. 

For  those  with  more  experience  or 
who  want  to  ride  SAP  as  far  as  it  can 
take  them,  there’s  detailed  advice  on 
where  in  the  (whole)  world  the  SAP  op¬ 
portunities  are  greatest  and  how  to  pro 
fessionalize  your  delivery  of  skills  to 
maximize  your  earnings. 

This  book  isn’t  lacking  as  far  as  pre¬ 
sentation  is  concerned,  either  —  it’s 
laid  out  like  a  well-designed  textbook. 
And,  indeed,  that’s  just  what  it  is  for 
those  hitching  their  wagons  to  SAP. 

The  Joy  of  Work:  Dilbert’s  Guide 
to  Finding  Happiness  at  the 
Expense  of  Your  Co-Workers 

By  Scott  Adams 
HarperBusiness,  a  division 
of  HarperCollins  Publish¬ 
ers,  New  York,  1998; 

264  pages;  $22,  hardcover 

Scott  Adams  and  Dilbert 
are  great  —  and  widely 
popular  —  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  comic  strip’s  hu¬ 
mor  has  managed  to  be 
original,  but  also  because  the  humor 
has  captured  the  stresses  and  problems 
of  modern  work  life,  particularly  infor¬ 
mation  technology  work  life. 


Dilbert  fans  will  find  The  Joy  of  Work 
to  be  at  least  as  satisfying  as  the  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoon  —  possibly  more  so  — 
because  the  book  features  both  car¬ 
toons  and  longer  Adams  essays  on 
things  like  saying  “yes”  but  never  fol¬ 
lowing  through,  thinking  in 
opposites  and  office  pranks. 
There  are  also  dozens  of 
funny  e-mails,  which  Adams 
has  chosen  from  among  the 
thousands  he  receives  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  strip. 

Adams  has  obviously  not 
produced  a  serious  career 
book,  but  The  Joy  of  Work 
nonetheless  ought  to  be 
considered  for  a  career 
bookshelf —  both  as  a  tool 
for  keeping  your  spirits  up  and  as  a 
source  of  the  many  truths  about  work 
and  life  that  Adams  illuminates. 

Of  course,  some  of  Adams’  stature 
comes  from  the  fact  that  he  has  no  com¬ 
petition  in  the  office  humor 
department.  Still,  a  yuck  is 
a  yuck,  and  Adams  never 
fails  to  serve  them  up  in 
abundance. 

Tele-Stress:  Relief  for  Call 
Center  Stress,  Second  Edition 

By  Stephen  Coscia 
Telecom  Books  and  Flatiron 
Press,  New  York,  1998;  125 
pages;  $14.95,  softbound 

Call  centers  are  big  business  —  often,  in 
fact,  mission-critical  business.  And  IT 
operations  must  often  support  corpo¬ 
rate  call  centers  or  operate  their  own  to 
support  users  and  business  functions. 

If  you’re  involved  in  a  call  center  op¬ 
eration,  Stephen  Coscia’s  mixture  of 
folksy  “been  there,  done  that”  advice, 
along  with  tidbits  of  relevant  research, 
will  come  in  handy. 

As  the  title  implies,  Coscia 
focuses  on  the  inherent  diffi¬ 
culties  that  call  center 
personnel  face.  They  are, 
after  all,  on  the  front  lines  — 
expected  to  have  instant 
and  correct  answers  for  a 
wide  variety  of  problems. 
This  demanding  environ¬ 
ment  is  tough  on  people, 
and  Coscia  focuses  on  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  the  environ¬ 
ment  less  stressful  that  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  individual  staff  members 
(though  the  pointers  apply  to  manage¬ 
ment,  too). 


They  include  getting  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  own  metabolism,  identify¬ 
ing  how  and  why  you  respond  to  partic¬ 
ular  stresses  and  communicating  more 
effectively  with  clients. 

Although  this  isn’t  a  sophisticated 
book,  it  does  offer  useful  advice  that 
can  be  applied  immediately  by  anyone 
in  a  call  center  environment. 

Power  Etiquette:  What  You  Don’t  Know 
Can  Kill  Your  Career 

By  Dana  May  Casperson 
Amacom  Books,  New  York,  1999;  208 
pages;  $14.95,  paperback 

Regardless  of  how  much  they  are 
ridiculed,  manners  are  vital  for  keeping 
a  civil  society  functioning  smoothly.  In 
the  workplace,  where  people,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  must  work  together  effectively, 
manners  are  perhaps  even  more  cru¬ 
cial. 

Power  Etiquette  is  a  book  of  manners 
for  the  workplace  with  an  emphasis  on 
using  manners  to  make  oneself  more 
effective  and  respected. 

And  while  most  of  us  probably  think 
we  have  already  acquired  all  the  man¬ 
ners  we  need,  a  quick  read  of  this  book 
may  change  that  opinion. 

It’s  all  too  easy,  after  all,  to 
see  our  social  interactions 
from  our  own  vantage 
points.  Dana  May  Casper¬ 
son  helps  us  set  aside  our 
assumptions  and  view  real- 
life  work  situations  more 
honestly.  There  are  lessons 
to  be  learned  here  that  ap¬ 
ply  directly  to  IT  life:  set¬ 
ting  the  right  tone  with  con¬ 
tractors,  being  assertive  but 
not  abrasive  with  vendors  and  knowing 
how  to  express  more  effectively  what 
might  otherwise  turn  into  a  string  of 
invective  directed  at  some  unfortunate 
colleague. 

Most  important,  Casperson  offers  a 
sensible  set  of  rules  for  effectively  en¬ 
gaging  with  others.  She  covers  relations 
with  bosses  and  clients,  as  well  as  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  formal  dinners,  telephone 
and  videoconferences,  gift-giving  and 
more.  There  are  also  references  for  ad¬ 
justing  manners  to  fit  different  situa¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

Although  every  page  of  this  book 
contains  valuable  insights,  it’s  not  as 
readable  or  as  concisely  presented  as  it 
could  be.  This  book  demands  undivid¬ 
ed  attention.  However,  for  those  anx¬ 
ious  to  polish  their  self-presentation 
skills,  it  will  doubtless  provide  the 
promised  reward.  > 

Earls  is  freelance  writer  in  Franklin , 

Mass.  He  can  be  reached  at 
alanearls@norfolk-county.com. 
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sas  institute,  the  data  mining  software  leader, Ves 

you  a  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  executives  seeking  rapid  return  on  their  technology 
investment...  business  analysts  wanting  to  leverage  customer  information  to  set 
strategy ...  and  your  IT  group  requiring  software  that  integrates  into  existing 

enterprise  environments. 


To  find  out  why  IDC  says  we're  the  leader  in  data  mining, 
and  for  a  free  CD,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/miningvalue 


—  Identify  your  most  profitable  customers  and  build  business 
strategies  around  them 

—  Simplify  the  data  mining  process  through  a 
proven  methodology 

—  Take  full  advantage  of  web,  client/server,  and 
three-tier  architectures 
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With  Enterprise  Miner™  .v-y 

data  mining  software  that  works  for  everyone  you  work  with 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


SAS  Institute 


www.sas.com/miningvalue  E-mail:  cwfeas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1  877  SAS  INST  (V .877  InsWuTe  ^^6980899 

*  Based  on  1990  worldwide  revenues.  6ee  ywmirie.CQm,  report  f  ju  yy  v 
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I  realized  there 
was  a  politieal 
dimension  to 
organizational  life. 

RONALD  SZOC.  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
RUESCH  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 
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There’s  no  avoiding  office  politics, 
no  matter  how  often  IT  professionals 
profess  their  dislike  of  it.  Yet  according 
to  many  seasoned  veterans,  engaging 
in  corporate  politics  can  not  only 
achieve  goals,  but  it  can  also  make 
work  a  more  pleasant  place  to  be. 

They  say  it  all  depends  on  how 
you  do  it  By  Erik  Sherman 


IT’S  BEEN  MANY  YEARS  since 
Ronald  Szoc  learned  his  first 
lesson  in  office  politics  —  the 
hard  way. 

The  classroom  was  a  small 
consulting  arm  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  All  six 
employees  were  saying  they  felt  the 
group’s  director  was  doing  a  poor  job. 
Quickly,  Szoc  found  himself  planning  a 
bloodless  coup  with  his  peers. 

Word  of  their  plans  leaked  prema¬ 
turely,  and  three  management  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  corporate  parent  flew 
to  Evanston,  Ill.,  to  meet  with  them  at  a 
hotel.  Discussions  were  brief. 

“We  were  told  in  summary  fashion, 
‘We  don’t  care  how  you  feel.  We  don’t 
care  how  good  or  bad  a  job  you  think 
he’s  doing.  He’s  critical  to  the  operation 
of  this  group  because  of  his  reputation 
and  background.  Without  him,  there  is 
no  group.  Now,  any  questions?’  ”  Szoc 
remembers. 

For  Szoc,  now  a  senior  vice  president 
at  Ruesch  International  Inc.,  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  currency  trading  firm,  the 
experience  was  an  epiphany.  “I  thought, 
This  is  not  about  the  questions  of  truth 
and  efficiency  and  productivity,”  he 
says.  “I  realized  there  was  a  political 
dimension  to  organizational  life.” 


Doing  politics  well  starts  with 
remembering  that  there  are  two  types: 
negative  and  positive.  The  former 
involves  the  back-stabbing,  conniving 
and  scheming  that  many  associate  with 
the  word. 

Positive  politics,  as  Szoc  puts  it,  is 
“the  art  of  influence  and  persuasion,” 
two  skills  that  must  be  part  of  a  basic 
skill  set  for  information  technology 
professionals. 

Technology  has  become  critical  to 
business,  especially  as  companies  turn 
to  e-commerce  strategies.  All  corpora¬ 
tions  have  conflicting  needs  and  con¬ 
flicting  departments  that  can  clash  at 
IT’s  doors  —  all  of  which  can  make 
political  finesse  even  more  important 
than  programming  felicity. 

“You  have  the  politics  of  product 
promised  to  get  to  market  in  certain 
time  frames,”  says  Judith  Meskill, 
executive  director  of  switched-service 
delivery  and  support  at  SBC  Internet 
Services  in  San  Francisco,  which  works 
under  such  labels  as  Pacific  Bell  Internet 
Services  and  Southwestern  Bell  Internet 
Services.  “You  have  the  politics  of  serv¬ 
ing  your  customers.  You  have  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  keeping  your  current  systems 
robust.  If  you  allow  people  to  keep 
pushing  things  in  that  funnel,  you  wind 


up  in  a  situation  that’s  fairly  untenable.” 

With  influence  and  persuasion,  it’s 
possible  to  mediate  among  these  com¬ 
peting  issues,  but  only  through  clear 
communication.  Although  that  may 
seem  obvious,  anyone  who  deals  with 
specialized  work  and  vocabulary  —  and 
technical  personnel  are  very  much 
included  —  can  fall  into  unconscious 
habits  of  using  words  that  effectively 
repel  others. 

“What  we  do  is  fairly  arcane,”  says 
Gary  Norris,  vice  president  of  research 
and  development  at  Widen  Enterprises 
Inc.,  a  major  prepress  and  printing 
operation  in  Madison,  Wis.  “Because 
we  do  it  every  day,  it  becomes  routine 
to  speak  in  shortcuts.  It  is  very  useful 
to  learn  to  listen  to  other  people  and  to 
listen  to  the  words  behind  the  words  to 
solve  a  problem  or  embrace  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.”  Norris  says  IT  staff  should 
imagine  themselves  in  the  position  of 
others.  “How  would  you  like  to  be  treat¬ 
ed?”  he  asks. 

Politics  From  the  Top 

Even  with  the  best  communication 
skills,  politics  ultimately  has  to  begin  at 
the  top.  Though  she  has  seen  her  share 
of  political  bloodbaths,  Meskill  says 
she  finds  a  remarkable  lack  of  negative 
politics  at  her  current  employer.  She 
attributes  much  of  the  clear  atmosphere 
to  top-level  meetings  that  allow  issues 
to  come  out  and  be  resolved  before  they 
reach  the  IT  queue.  Upper  management 
has  specifically  designed  the  system, 
which  even  includes  an  appeals  process, 
to  diffuse  politics  and  get  things  done. 

Szoc  has  a  similar  experience,  regu¬ 
larly  working  with  the  two  owners  of 
Ruesch  in  “a  healthy  three-way  tension.” 

These  approaches  to  politics  are 
organizational  in  nature.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  dysfunctional  business¬ 
es  in  the  world,  where  useful  politics 
departs  and  the  negative  variety  comes 
to  fill  the  void. 

“I  think  it’s  just  politics  of  frustration. 
I  don’t  see  a  lot  of  ladder-climbing,” 
observes  Doug  Brong,  a  programming 


Learning  the  Ropes 

There’s  no  quick  track  to  positive  office 
politics  any  more  than  there  are  silver- 
bullet  solutions  to  technical  problems. 
Ronald  Szoc,  for  example,  has  been  at 
Ruesch  International  for  16  years.  But 
it's  only  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  that 
he  thinks  he  has  gotten  the  hang  of  it. 

In  other  words,  while  learning  to  work 
with  nontechnical  departments,  expect  to 
fail  some  of  the  time.  If  you  didn’t  make 
mistakes,  there  would  be  nothing  to  learn, 
says  Szoc. 

Aside  from  learning  by  doing,  finding  a 
healthy  organization  is  key.  “I  think  politics 
in  different  organizations  is  different," 
says  Judith  Meskill,  executive  director 
of  switched-service  delivery  and  support 
at  SBC  Internet  Services.  "The  skids 
[here]  have  been  greased  by  the  highest- 
level  executives  to  make  this  all  work,  so 
as  a  result,  it’s  a  thing  of  beauty."  To  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  good  and  minimize  the 
bad,  ask  about  the  process  for  scheduling 
IT  projects.  If  management  buys  into  a 
scheme  for  creating  priorities  for  work, 
you  have  a  good  start.  -  Erik  Sherman 


consultant  in  Minneapolis.  Though  he 
remembers  office  politics  when  he 
worked  in  the  defense  industry,  Brong 
was  pulled  out  of  that  fray  by  striking 
out  on  his  own  in  the  late  70s.  He  now 
finds  a  good  atmosphere  with  his 
regular  clients  but  still  sees  his  share 
of  backroom  brawls  among  others  that 
are  largely  caused  by  an  atmosphere  of 
uncontrolled  demands. 

“[People]  want  the  Internet,  they 
want  the  database,  they  want  this  and 
they  want  that,”  says  Brong.  “People  ei¬ 
ther  don’t  understand  how  to  do  it  or 
they  can’t  get  enough  resources  to  get  it 
done.”  The  result:  Projects  are  medio¬ 
cre,  and  employees  turn  to  negative  pol¬ 
itics  in  an  ill-formulated  attempt  to  cope. 

Organizational  change  may  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment,  especially  at  the  staff  level. 

Brong,  however,  says  many  employees 
could  find  some  degree  of  relief  by 
sharpening  their  technical  skills. 

“A  lot  of  these  younger  people  are 
looking  to  office  politics,”  says  Brong, 
who  adds  that  he  sees  the  less  capable 
turning  to  office  politics  as  a  coping 
mechanism.  In  such  a  situation,  Brong 
says,  management  must  help  the  IT 
staff  get  the  resources  and  help  it  needs 
to  manage  its  products  and  services. 

Even  with  the  best  training,  IT 
people  may  still  find  themselves  fight¬ 
ing  a  losing  battle  and  spending  too 
much  time  dealing  with  Machiavellian 
machinations.  In  such  cases,  focusing 
on  good  politics  and  learning  to  toler¬ 
ate  a  certain  amount  of  the  bad  may  be 
the  best  course.  ► 


Sherman  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Marshfield,  Mass. 
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Venture  Capital 

DEFINITION 

Venture  capital  is  money  invested  through  private 
partnerships  in  start-up  companies,  which  aim  to 
develop  for  a  few  years,  then  sell  stock  to  the  public. 
Most  start-ups  raise  venture  capital  at  least  twice 
before  they  are  established  enough  to  offer  stock. 

Most  recent  high-profile  start-ups  backed  by  ven¬ 
ture  capital  have  been  Internet  companies. 


turnover,  when  I  can  sit  here 
and  leave  it  to  somebody  else?’  ” 

Think  of  venture  capital  as 
the  fuel  on  which  high-tech 
start-ups  run,  at  least  until  they 
can  make  it  on  their  own.  Take 
it  away,  and  you  can  forget 
about  the  Internet  boom,  the 
PC  boom  and  every  other  com¬ 
puter-related  boom  that  has 
happened  since  silicon  was 
first  married  to  a  chip. 

“Because  it  tends  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  the  very  crucial  stages 
of  business  development,  it 
has  a  disproportionate  effect 
on  the  economy  as  a  whole,” 
says  Benoit  Leleux,  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  finance  now 
on  leave  from  Babson  College 
in  Wellesley,  Mass.  “It’s  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  money 
that  goes  a  long  way.” 

The  typical  venture  capital 
firm  is  a  partnership  of  three  to 
six  investors,  each  of  whom 
has  experience  in  the  field  in 
which  he  invests.  There  are 
more  than  500  venture  capital 
firms  around  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Ven¬ 
ture  Capital  Association 
(NVCA).  The  best  have  been 


Where's  the  Money? 

Nearly  59%  of  $7.6  billion  in 
venture  capital  that  was  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  in  the  U.S.  went  to  start¬ 
ups  in  three  states: 


SOURCE:  NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL 
ASSOCIATION.  ARLINGTON.  VA. 


around  for  decades  and  have  a 
proven  track  record  of  invest¬ 
ing  in  successful  companies. 

The  U.S.  is,  by  far,  the 
world’s  leader  in  awarding 
venture  capital.  There  was 
more  than  $330  billion  in  pri¬ 
vate  venture  capital  under 


management  last  year  in  the 
U.S.,  compared  with  just  $79 
billion  in  Europe,  according  to 
NVCA  statistics. 

Entrepreneurs  turn  to  ven¬ 
ture  capitalists  for  seed  money 
once  they  have  developed  a 
business  idea,  researched  the 
market  to  gauge  the  viability  of 
the  concept  and  created  a 
strategy  for  how  to  make  their 
business  work.  But  raising  ven¬ 
ture  capital  isn’t  easy. 

The  typical  venture  capi¬ 
talist  might  review  1,000  or 
so  business  plans  per  year 
and  invest  in  only  five  or  six, 
according  to  John  Nesheim, 
author  of  High  Tech  Start  Up. 
But  Nesheim  says  that  only 
about  two  out  of  10  firms  that 
get  venture  capital  ever  pro¬ 
ceed  far  enough  to  raise  money 
in  an  initial  public  offering 
(IPO),  which  is  the  typical  way 
investors  reap  profits. 

“The  odds  are  about  six  in  a 
million  of  your  idea  becoming 
an  IPO,”  Nesheim  says.  Worse, 
a  large  percentage  of  com¬ 
panies  funded  with  venture 
capital  either  fail  or  return  a 
meager  profit. 


Jimmy  Treybig:  Venture  Capitalist 


BY  TOM  DUFFY 

ENTURE  CAPITAL 

was  once  a  field 
that  was  dominat¬ 
ed  by  well-heeled 
entrepreneurs.  To¬ 
day,  though,  corporations  have 
gotten  into  the  act  in  a  big  way. 

Take  GE  Capital  Services, 
which  has  invested  in  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  i2  Technologies 
Inc.,  a  supply-chain  software 
vendor  in  Irving,  Texas,  and 
Streamline  Inc.,  an  online 
shopping  service  in  West- 
wood,  Mass.  GE  Capital  invest¬ 
ed  in  these  two  companies  to 
gain  access  to  leading-edge 
technologies. 

Then  there’s  Schaumburg, 
Ill.-based  Motorola  Inc.,  which 
took  a  small  stake  in  a  frame- 
relay  maker,  StrataCom  Inc.,  in 
the  early  1990s,  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  frame-relay  market 
came  of  age. 

Even  the  CIA  is  getting  into 
the  picture.  Last  month,  the 
federal  agency  better  known 
for  spying  revealed  that  it  has 
launched  a  $28  million  fund  in 
Silicon  Valley  to  invest  in  new 
security  and  privacy  technolo¬ 
gies,  among  other  things. 

Such  investments  make 
sense  for  organizations  that 
are  interested  in  getting  early 
access  to  the  right  technology, 
says  Paul  A.  Strassmann,  a 
Computerworld  columnist  and 
former  CIO  at  Xerox  Corp. 

“The  track  record  of  corpo¬ 
rations  investing  [internally]  in 
new  technology  development 
is  notoriously  awful,”  says 
Strassmann.  “So  they  are  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Why  should  I  take  the  risk 
and  have  all  that  potential 


In  the  mid-1970s,  Jimmy  Treybig 
worked  in  the  Silicon  Valley  venture 
capital  firm  Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield 
&  Byers.  He  later  went  on  to  found 
Tandem  Computers  Inc.,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  venture  capital  world 
three  years  ago. 

Things  have  changed. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  big  venture 
capital  fund  was  $10  million,"  he 
says.  "Now  i  know  of  three  that 
are  $1  billion.  And  most  of  this  is 
going  into  e-commerce  and  to . . . 


dot.com  companies." 

Treybig  is  a  partner  at  Austin, 
Texas-based  Austin  Ventures,  the 
state’s  largest  venture  capital  firm. 

As  with  many  venture  capitalists,  he 
knows  about  the  business  from  both 
sides.  In  addition  to  founding  Tan¬ 
dem,  several  years  ago  he  helped 
found  Tantau  Software  Inc.,  an 
Austin  firm  that  provides  e-com¬ 
merce  applications  emphasizing  data 
security  and  high  availability. 

Treybig  says  today’s  venture  firms 


are  looking  for  companies  with 
the  potential  to  dominate  their 
fields. 

“It  used  to  be  you  would  start  a 
small  company  and  maybe  it  would 
get  profitable,”  he  says.  “But  today," 
people  are  trying  to  invent  these  in¬ 
stant  big  companies.  The  focus  is 
market  share,  not  profitability." 

Treybig  is  involved  in  a  handful  of 
companies,  including  Internet  start¬ 
up  MoneyStar.  a  network  that  con¬ 
nects  financial  firms  and  brokers 
who  sell  their  services,  and 
ClearCommerce  Corp.,  a  maker  of  In¬ 
ternet  transaction  processing  soft¬ 


ware.  Both  are  located  in  Austin. 

Recently,  Treybig  has  been  help¬ 
ing  MoneyStar  focus  its  spending  in 
the  wake  of  raising  more  than  $20 
million  in  a  third  round  of  venture  fi¬ 
nancing.  At  ClearCommerce,  he  is 
helping  to  improve  software  quality 
and  using  his  industry  connections  to 
help  identify  new  customers. 

“I’m  real  careful  to  only  work  with 
companies  where  I  can  be  there  to 
talk  and  support,”  he  says,  “if  you’re 
a  sophisticated  venture  capitalist, 
you  want  to  be  able  to  help.  And  if 
the  investment  is  in  town,  you  can 
help  a  lot  more.”  -  Tom  Duffy 


Start-up  companies  typically 
get  several  rounds  of  venture 
capital  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth.  In  recent  years, 
first-round  amounts  have 
grown  significantly,  says 
Leleux. 

“The  typical  first  round 
might  be  $3,  $4  or  $5  million,” 
he  says.  “But  we’re  seeing  first- 
round  deals  being  done  of  $15 
million  or  $20  million,  which  is 
amazingly  large.” 

Entrepreneurs  pay  a  price 
for  the  capital.  Because  the  risk 
to  investors  is  so  high,  venture 
capitalists  demand  an  owner¬ 
ship  interest  in  the  company 
which,  for  initial  rounds,  can 
run  from  5%  to  30%. 

While  subsequent  rounds 
might  raise  a  larger  amount  of 
money,  entrepreneurs  typical¬ 
ly  have  to  give  away  less  of  the 
company  because  it  is  more  es¬ 
tablished  and,  presumably,  the 
risk  is  far  less,  according  to 
James  Treybig,  a  partner  at 
Austin  Ventures  (see  related 
story). 

If  the  company  is  successful, 
venture  capitalists  can  make 
back  several  times  their  initial 
investments. 

Venture  capital  is  largely 
concentrated  in  a  few  areas  of 
the  country  (see  chart).  Of  the 
$7.6  billion  in  venture  capital 
invested  in  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year,  40%,  or  $3.04  bil¬ 
lion,  went  to  California,  ac¬ 
cording  to  NVCA  statistics. 

Entrepreneurs  may  find  that 
there’s  more  than  just  a  finan¬ 
cial  advantage  to  being  located 
in  an  area  where  venture  capital 
is  plentiful.  Typically,  venture 
capitalists  will  take  a  seat  on 
the  company’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  will  consult  regularly 
about  strategy,  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  other  dynamics  of 
growing  the  company’s  profits. 

“Venture  capital  is  much 
more  than  just  money,”  says 
John  S.  Taylor,  the  NVCA’s  re¬ 
search  director.  “The  venture 
capitalist  becomes  an  adviser 
and  mentor  and  otherwise 
is  actively  involved  in  the 
company.”  I 


Duffy  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Northampton,  Mass.  Contact 
him  at  tduffy62@compuserve. 
com. 
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Trusted. 


Concerned  about  e-business  availability?  Let  us  be  your  guide. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  your  system  went  down,  only  internal  business  suffered.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  Internet,  much  more  is  at  stake.  Now  you  have  customers  and  business  partners 
who  have  come  to  depend  on,  and  expect,  the  availability  of  information  24x7  —  and  if  you 
can’t  provide  it  for  them,  someone  else  will. 

For  over  1 8  years,  the  most  innovative  companies  in  the  world  have  trusted  BMC  Software  to 
help  them  ensure  application  availability.  They  understand  that  we  have  the  technical  expertise 
and  enterprise  know-how  to  turn  e-business  into  an  important  strategic  advantage. 

Whether  your  site  is  accessed  by  your  customers  and  business  partners  or  by  internal  employees, 

BMC  Software  can  provide  a  winning  e-business  management  strategy  and  solutions  that  meet 
your  needs. 

Your  users  expect  information  to  be  there  when  they  need  it.  Count  on  us  to  make  it  a  reality. 


8oo  408-4810  I  www.bmc.com/info 


<bmc 


Assuring  Business  Availability 


BUSINESSADVICE 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Y2K  spawns  dastardly 
contract  clause 


N  ONEROUS  PROVISION  recently  came  to  light  in  a  major  leasing 
company’s  lease  schedule.  Seemingly,  the  leasing  company  is  so 
concerned  that  year  2000  difficulties  may  impact  the  finances  of 
.its  lessees  that  it  has  included  an  overly  zealous  “gotcha”  provi¬ 
sion  in  its  documents.  The  provision  is  in  a  separate  equipment  schedule 
and  reads  like  this: 

“Lessee  shall  take  all  action  necessary  to  assure  that  its  computer-based 
systems  are  able  to  process  data  effectively,  including  dates  and  date-sensi¬ 
tive  functions.  Lessee  represents  and  warrants  that  the  year  2000  problem 
will  not  result  in  a  material  adverse  effect  on  Lessee’s  business  condition 
or  ability  to  perform  hereunder.  Upon  request,  Lessee  shall  provide  assur¬ 


ance  acceptable  to  Lessor  that 
Lessee’s  computer  systems 
and  software  are  or  will  be 
year  2000  compliant  on  a 
timely  basis.  Lessee  shall 
immediately  advise  Lessor 
in  writing  of  any  material 
changes  in  Lessee’s  year 
2000  plan,  timetable  or 
budget.” 

Obviously,  this  provision 
has  the  lessee  warranting 
compliance  over  a  broad  range 
of  possible  Y2K  failures  —  not 
only  its  own  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  but  also  anything  and 
anyone  else’s.  And  did  you 
catch  the  totally  open-ended 


commitment  to  “provide  as¬ 
surance  acceptable  to  Lessor”? 

However,  the  basic  problem 
here  is  that  the  customer,  as  is 
typically  the  case,  is  using  a 
lessor  to  finance  hardware  and 
software  supplied  by  a  third 
party.  How  many  suppliers  of 
hardware  or  software  will  give 
this  type  of  warranty  on  their 
products?  None.  Then  why 
should  the  customer  step  up 
and  make  such  guarantees  for 
its  suppliers? 

As  bad  as  this  provision  is,  it 
gets  even  worse.  The  master 
lease  agreement  in  this  case 
treated  a  lessee  default  on  one 


lease  schedule  as  a  default  on 
all  lease  schedules.  Consider 
this:  Several  customer  divi¬ 
sions  lease  under  this  master 
agreement.  If  one  division  has 
a  Y2K  problem  causing  a  de¬ 
fault,  the  lessor  can  declare  all 
leases  in  all  divisions  in  de¬ 
fault.  What  a  mess! 

What  can  you  do  if  you  en¬ 
counter  this?  You  can  point  a 
lessor  to  your  company’s  SEC 
reports  for  status  and  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  Y2K-readiness. 
Publicly  held  companies  must 
disclose  Y2K  readiness  in 
their  quarterly  and  annual 
SEC  filings.  If  you’re  prepared, 


this  information  alone  should 
be  enough. 

If  you’re  not  a  public  com¬ 
pany  or  if  the  lessor  pushes  for 
some  kind  of  Y2K  provision  in 
a  lease  agreement  and  you 
want  to  compromise  and  offer 
one,  then  it  should  be  as  nar¬ 
row  as  possible  and  given  only 
with  the  consent  of  your  legal 
counsel. 

Mailbag 

Here’s  a  classic 
example  of  unethi¬ 
cal  vendor  behav¬ 
ior  that  I  received 
in  response  to  my 
July  5  column  on 
the  auto  manufac¬ 
turer  that  was 
slapped  with  un¬ 
precedented,  high¬ 
way-robbery  up¬ 
grade  fees  on  a 
software  package 
it  couldn’t  do 
without. 

In  Wichita,  Kan., 
a  private  contract 
programmer 
agreed  to  write 
and  develop  a  database  system 
for  a  dentist’s  office.  The 
agreement  for  support  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  dentist  would  pay 
the  developer  “time  and  mate¬ 
rials”  for  any  required  modifi¬ 
cations,  corrections  or  up¬ 
grades. 

Unbeknownst  to  the  dentist, 
the  developer  set  a  record  lim¬ 
it  in  the  system  that  would  re¬ 
quire  the  dentist  to  call  the  de¬ 


veloper  to  “fix”  an  alleged 
“file  size  problem.”  The  prob¬ 
lem  occurred  after  a  prede¬ 
fined  number  of  new  patients 
—  which  was  set  by  the  devel¬ 
oper  —  were  entered  into  the 
system.  When  called,  the  de¬ 
veloper  updated  a  single  para¬ 
meter,  saved  the  change  and 
charged  for  two  hours  of  time 
(travel  included). 

Well,  ain’t  that  a 
kick  in  the  teeth? 

This  went  on 
for  a  year,  with 
“file  size  prob¬ 
lems”  occurring 
every  week. 

Steve  Kershaw, 
supply-chain  man¬ 
ager  at  Veridian 
Engineering  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  was 
visiting  with  a  re¬ 
ceptionist  in  the 
office  and  found 
out  about  the 
problem. 

He  told  the  den¬ 
tist  office  staff 
that  it  was  pecu¬ 
liar  and  that 
someone  else 
should  look  at  it. 

Luckily,  they  took  his  ad¬ 
vice,  and  the  parameter  was 
set  to  a  very  large  value.  The 
alleged  file  size  problems 
went  away. 

Thanks  for  the  contribution, 
Steve. 

Please  e-mail  your  painful 
learning  experiences  or  war 
stories.  We  can  all  benefit. 
Thanks.  I 


joe  auer  is  president  of 
International  Computer 


Negotiations  Inc. 

( www. dobetterdeals.com), 
a  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  con¬ 
sultancy  that  educates 
users  about  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  Caucus,  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  high-tech  acquisi¬ 
tion  professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


Customer  Retention 

Atlanta-based  Equifax  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  product  intended  to 
help  financial  services  companies 
retain  customers  who  might  other¬ 
wise  transfer  their  credit-card  bal¬ 
ances  to  competitors. 

The  product,  called  Equifax  Attri¬ 
tion  Navigator,  provides  a  frame¬ 
work  for  developing  customer  re¬ 
tention  strategies  and  avoiding 
costly  attrition  losses. 


Schwab  to  Trade  Late 

Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  last  week 
announced  plans  to  offer  its  retail 
and  investment  customers  a  chance 
,  trade  most  Nasdaq  Stock  Market 
he.  and  a  select  list  of  stocks  dur¬ 


ing  a  separate  after-hours  trading 
session  that  will  run  from  4:30  to  7 
p.m.  Eastern  time,  Mondays  through 
Fridays. 

The  service,  which  the  San 
Francisco-based  brokerage  plans  to 
launch  next  month,  will  let  custo¬ 
mers  place  orders  via  Schwab’s 
Web  site  or  by  phone,  for  standard 
fees  and  commission  schedules. 


AMR  Gets  Web  Tix 

AMR  Corp.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas- 
based  parent  company  of  American 
Airlines  and  Sabre  Inc.,  has  hired 
BancTec  Inc.  in  Dallas  to  implement 
a  Web-based  system  that  will 
streamline  its  ticket  archival  and 
retrieval  processes.  The  system, 
scheduled  to  go  live  early  next  year. 


will  run  on  Data  General  Corp. 
servers  and  will  deliver  images  and 
data  to  desktop  Web  browsers 
within  AMR's  corporate  worldwide 
intranet. 


Lending-Service  Boom 

LoopNet  Inc.  (www.LoopNet.com), 
an  Internet-based  commercial  real 
estate  listing  service,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  LoopLender  loan 
origination  system  is  arranging 
S500  million  in  loans  per  month. 
LoopLender  is  an  Internet-based 
system  that  matches  borrowers  and 
lenders  online. 

The  service,  which  is  free  for 
borrowers  and  brokers,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  the  time  and  costs 
associated  with  applying  for  com¬ 
mercial  real  estate  loans  by  offering 
a  single  platform  to  obtain  loan 
information  from  major  lending  in¬ 
stitutions. 


Sporting  Automation 

The  Sports  Authority  Inc.,  a  sporting 
goods  chain  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
has  bought  a  merchandise  planning 
system  from  MarketMax  Inc.  in  Dan¬ 
vers,  Mass.  The  system  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  Sports  Authority's  in¬ 
ventory  management  system  from 
E3  Corp.  in  Marietta,  Ga. 


CIO  Relocation 

Jackson  Tung  has  been  named  CIO 
at  New  York’s  Board  of  Education  Di¬ 
vision  of  Management  Information 
Services.  Tung,  who  has  more  than 
20  years  of  information  technology 
managerial  experience,  was  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  Landmark 
Healthcare  Inc.  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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from  mobile  Pentium*  II  processor  up  to  400mhz  When  does  a  very  powerful  notebook  become  even  more  powerful?  When  you  put  Windows  NT 
$2,699'  up  to  14.1  gb  hdd  /  up  to  128mb  memory  Workstation  on  an  IBM  ThinkPad.  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  gives  you  30%  more  speed  than 
up  to  14.1"  display  Windows*  95:  And  three  times  the  reliability?  You  get  the  usual  Windows  ease  of  use.  And  of  course 

on  a  ThinkPad,  all  that  ThinkPad  goodness,  www.ibm.com/thinkpad  or  800  426  7255,  code  tp200 
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WINDOWS 
MADE  EASIER 

A  new  set  of  tools  from 
Entevo  lets  IT  managers 
model  and  test  the  Ac¬ 
tive  Directory  structure 
in  Windows  2000  before 
deploying  the  new  oper¬ 
ating  system. 

Meanwhile,  new  in¬ 
stallation  tools  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  others  are 
easing  the  pain  caused 
by  conflicting  Dynamic 
Link  Libraries. » 70 


SHARE  DATA 
DISCREETLY 

Start-up  Syncra  Soft¬ 
ware  thinks  it  has  found 
a  way  to  help  companies 
share  supply-chain  data 
with  partners  without 
opening  their  books  to 
competitors.  ►  72 


EXCHANGE 
GROWS  UP 

Collaboration  via  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Exchange  will 
be  getting  a  lot  easier 
and  more  powerful. 

The  forthcoming  ver¬ 
sion  adds  more  robust 
data  management  fea¬ 
tures  and  gives  a  nod  to 
the  instant-messaging 
phenomenon  —  but 
only  under  Windows 
2000.  ►  67 


Microsoft  gets  lots  of 
press  —  good  and  bad  — 
but  that’s  because  it 
knows  how  to  work  the 
system,  writes  reviews 
editor  Russell  Kay. »  71 


TIGHTER  LINKS 

J.  D.  Edwards  is  linking 
its  ERP  system  with 
other  applications,  using 
batch  interfaces  in  the 


short  run  with  plans  for 
faster  message-based 
links  by  next  fall. »  71 


GRAPHICAL 

HANDHELDS 

Embedded  systems  tool- 
maker  Rogue  Wave  will 
ship  a  Windows  CE 
applications  tool  kit 
that  helps  developers 
build  graphing  pro¬ 
grams.  » 69 


SERVING  CHIPS 

IBM  is  readying  a  new 
generation  of  chips 
intended  to  handle  the 
ever-expanding  server 
loads  created  by  Inter¬ 
net  use  and  e-commerce 
demands. » 69 


QUICKSTUDY 

Data  visualization  tools 
do  much  more  than  put 
a  pretty  face  on  data: 
They  help  you  under¬ 
stand  it,  too. » 77 


FLASHBACK 

In  1989,  several  lighter 
portables  hit  the  market, 
but  they  were  slow  and 
came  with  monochrome 
screens  and  limited 
memory.  >  82 


SKILLS  SCOPE 

The  bad  news:  You’ve 
managed  a  Y2K  project 
with  all  its  late  nights 
and  scrutiny  from  man¬ 
agement.  The  good 
news:  You’ve  improved 
your  ability  to  organize, 
focus  and  bring  projects 
in  on  time.  That  means 
plenty  of  opportunities 
after  Jan.  1. »  84 
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HOW  TO  THINK 
LIKE  A  HACKER 

we  EXPECTED  to  learn  A  LOT  of  neat  tricks  when  we  sat 
in  on  an  advanced  hacking  class  taught  by  Ernst  & 
Young.  What  we  didn’t  expect  to  learn  was  how  easy 
it  still  is  to  crack  corporate  systems  —  and  how  little 
remorse  we  would  feel  doing  it.  If  you’re 
not  worried  about  data  security,  you  will 
be  after  reading  how  advanced  hackers 
work  and  think. 
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It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 


You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer 
magazines  each  month  and  still  not  find  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  news  and  information 
you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the  pages  of 
Computerworld. 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IT  profess¬ 
ionals,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the- 
minute  articles  on  topics  ranging  from  products 
and  people  to  trends  and  technology.  We  cover  it 
all  -  PC’s,  workstations,  mainframes,  client/server 
computing,  networking,  communications,  open 
systems,  World  Wide  Web,  intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge 
on  the  competition. 


That’s  why  over  250,000*  IT  professionals 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you? 

Order  Computerworld  and  you’ll  receive  51 
information-packed  issues.  Call  us  toll-free  at 
1-800-343-6474  or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com.  And 
get  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about 
the  world  of  information  systems.  And  more 
time  conquering  it. 
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Microsoft’s  Exchange  2000 
Takes  Aim  at  Lotus  Notes 


Not  your  father's  e-mail:  Exchange  2000  Server  adds 
real  collaboration,  but  only  under  Windows  2000 


BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

Until  now,  Lotus  Notes 
pretty  much  had  the 
groupware  space  sewn  up. 
But  with  last  week’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of 
Exchange  2000  Server,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  became  a  major  player. 

For  information  technology 
managers,  Microsoft  is  posi¬ 
tioning  Exchange  2000  Server,  which 
runs  only  on  Windows  2000  Advanced 
Server  as  a  key  part  of  its  new  Back¬ 
Office  Server  suite  and  —  at  last  —  a 
real  Microsoft  alternative  to  groupware 
platforms  such  as  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Domino. 

Eric  Lockard,  Exchange  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  Microsoft  targeted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  goals  for  the  new  product: 

■  Enhance  its  current  messaging  and 
collaboration  platform. 

■  Increase  productivity  via  Web-based 
collaboration  and  storage. 

■  Improve  communication  and  add 
new  methods. 

Exchange  2000  provides  a  base  for 
collaboration  and  interactivity.  Built 
with  code  from  Microsoft  Commercial 
Internet  System,  it  should  scale  to  tens 
of  millions  of  users,  said  Lockard. 

The  server  offers  enhanced  perfor¬ 
mance  and  supports  active/active  clus¬ 
tering.  There’s  better  routing,  and  Mul¬ 
tipurpose  Internet  Mail  Extension 


(MIME)  messages  are  stored  in  native 
form  instead  of  as  rich  text. 

Windows  2000’s  Active  Directory 
provides  the  access  model.  Exchange 
Server  5.5’s  unlimited  transaction  data¬ 
base  can  now  be  distributed 
over  multiple  servers.  An  Ac¬ 
tive  Directory  Connector  han¬ 
dles  bidirectional  replication. 
Exchange  2000  stores  all  data 
in  the  Web  Store,  which  can  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  Every  Web  Store  item  has  a 
unique  address,  regardless  of  format  or 
data  type,  which  makes  content  accessi¬ 
ble  over  an  intranet  or  the  Web  via  a 
browser  or  Outlook  Web  Access.  It  also 
simplifies  full-content  indexing. 

Internet  Explorer  5.0  is  an  important 
part  of  the  package;  active  server  pages 
run  directly  from  the  Web  Store.  Nat 
Ballou,  a  program  manager  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  said  the  company  has  made 
an  effort  to  provide  complete  function¬ 
ality  and  data  to  non-Internet  Explorer 
browsers. 

The  Web  Store  uses  the  fast  and  well- 
developed  navigation  of  Active  Data 
Objects  and  OLE/DB  to  find  an  item, 
then  passes  it  to  the  Collaboration  Data 
Objects  (CDO)  3.0  for  processing. 
That’s  a  bit  like  adding  object-oriented 
data  handling  to  a  relational  navigation 
structure.  The  Web  Store  isn’t  truly  ob¬ 
ject-oriented,  Ballou  noted,  because  it 
lacks  inheritance  properties. 


Exchange  Server  5.5  vs.  Exchange  2000  Server 

WHAT’S  DIFFERENT 

Exchange  Server  5.5 

Exchange  2000  Server 

■  Windows  NT  4.0  Server 

■  Windows  2000  Advanced  Server 

■  Has  its  own  directory 

■  Active  Directory 

■  Unlimited  database 

■  Multiple  databases 

■  Scalability  to  100,000 

■  Scalability  to  10,000,000 

■  Active/passive  clustering 

■  Active/active  clustering 

■  Separate  administrative  console 

■  Microsoft  Management  Console 

■  X.400  routing 

■  Fault-tolerant  SMTP  routing 

■  Rich-text  content 

■  MIME  content 

■  Access  through  Outlook 

■  Access  from  many  clients,  Web 

■  HTML,  HTTP  support 

■  Adds  XML,  DAY 

WHAT’S  COMPLETELY  NEW  IN  EXCHANGE  2000 

■  Web  Store 

■  Content  indexing 

■  Policy-based  administration 

■  OLE/DB,  ADO  support 

■  Instant  messaging 

■  Streaming 

Users  access  the  Web  Store  via 
HTTP  and  Distributed  Authoring  and 
Versioning,  a  set  of  HTTP  collabora¬ 
tion  extensions.  The  data/response  for¬ 
mat  is  Extensible  Markup  Language. 
CDO  also  works  with  other  tools. 

Exchange  2000  adds  new  communi¬ 
cation  formats:  instant  messaging,  vi¬ 
deoconferencing  and  a  T.120  conferenc¬ 
ing  server  for  voice  and  whiteboarding. 
Exchange  5.5  had  limited  messaging 
abilities,  but  Exchange  2000  handles 
voice,  video  and  fax.  As  new  forms  of 
communication  appear,  they,  too,  must 
be  served  without  impeding  network 
performance.  They  must  be  handled 
without  conversion  or  translation. 

Microsoft  considers  instant  messag¬ 
ing  important,  said  Microsoft  program 
manager  Sonu  Aggarwal.  “It’s  different 
from  other  messaging  types  because  it 


carries  ‘presence’  information  about 
which  colleagues  are  online  right  now, 
and  it  facilitates  fast  communication 
and  prompt  turnaround.” 

A  Corporate  Preview  Program  will 
provide  a  beta  release  of  Exchange  2000 
Server  with  Windows  2000  Release 
Candidate  2,  Outlook  2000  and  training 
materials.  It  can  be  downloaded  from 
Microsoft’s  Web  site  or  ordered  on  CD. 

Your  watchword  should  be:  “Wait 
and  see.”  This  new  server  is  much  more 
than  a  simple  version  upgrade  or  point 
release.  Microsoft  has  addressed  many 
weaknesses  and  gaps  in  Exchange  5.5. 

Exchange  2000  seems  robust  and 
well  designed,  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  marketplace  weighs  in.  A  big 
factor  will  be  the  requirement  for  Win¬ 
dows  2000  Advanced  Server.  IT  admin¬ 
istrators  finishing  Y2K  makeovers  and 
Windows  NT  4.0  deployments  won’t 
get  excited  about  rolling  out  another 
new  operating  system.  Maybe  in  2001?  ► 


MOREONLINE 


For  resources  on  electronic  messaging,  visit  our 
Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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Tool  Gives  Windows  CE 
App  Development  Boost 


CE  Suite  may  help  tool-starved  CE  developers  — 

and  assist  the  handheld  operating  system  as  well 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Windows  ce  develop¬ 
ers  got  an  assist  in 
building  applica¬ 
tions  for  embedded 
systems  and  hand¬ 
helds  last  week  as  Rogue  Wave  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  announced  CE  Suite  99.  The 
Boulder,  Colo.,  company  said  the  tool 
can  help  build  charts  and  grids  in  CE 
applications. 

CE  Suite  adds  one  more  weapon  to  a 
rather  skimpy  arsenal  of  Windows  CE 
developer  tools,  said  developer  Paul 
Saunders  at  Rifocs  Corp.  in  Camarillo, 
Calif. 

The  dearth  of  CE  tools  led  Saunders 
to  Rogue  Wave.  “There  is  a  plethora  of 
tools  for  Win  98  and  NT,  but  for  Win¬ 
dows  CE,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,”  he 
said. 

Saunders  said  it  is  a  popular  myth 
that  Windows  CE  is  easy  to  develop  ap¬ 


plications  for,  especially  if  you  are  a 
Windows  developer.  “Everybody  says  if 
you  can  develop  for  Windows  98,  you 
can  develop  for  CE,  but  there’s  really  no 
knowledge  base  yet,”  Saunders  said. 

He  has  used  a  beta  version  of  the  new 
CE  Suite  to  build  a  CE  application  for 
handhelds  that  technicians  in  the  field 
will  use  to  test  fiber-optic  networks. 

Time-Saver 

The  kit  allowed  Saunders  to  develop 
an  application  that  can  quickly  convert 
readings  into  charts  so  that  users  can 
rapidly  and  easily  spot  trouble  areas,  he 
said. 

Priced  at  $1,495  per  developer,  CE 
Suite  99  will  provide  “enormous  bene¬ 
fits”  to  companies,  Saunders  said. 
“Writing  our  own  charting  tools  is  very 
time-consuming,  and  time  is  something 
most  companies  don’t  have.” 

There  are  factors  that  differentiate 


IBM  Aims  New  Chips  at  Web 


Power4  microprocessor 
aims  to  help  servers 
keep  up  with  e-commerce 

BY  NANCY  WEIL 

IBM  is  readying  a  new  generation 
of  chips  intended  to  handle  the  ever- 
expanding  server  loads  created  by 
Internet  use  and  e-commerce. 

The  company  unveiled  plans  for  the 
chip,  called  Power4,  last  week  at  the 
Microprocessor  Forum  in  San  Jose. 
IBM’s  intent  is  to  create  a  generation  of 
chips  that  make  the  whole  computer 
system  work  faster,  focusing  particular¬ 
ly  on  memory  bandwidth,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  ramping  up  the  speed 
of  the  processor  core  alone,  the  compa¬ 
ny  said  in  a  statement. 

IBM  didn’t  disclose  availability  and 
pricing  for  Power4. 

Aimed  at  high-end  servers,  each 
Power4  chip  will  include  two  1-GHz 
processor  cores  as  well  as  Level-2  cache 
memory  and  will  boast  more  than  a 
mile  of  copper  wiring  and  170  million 
transistors,  IBM  said. 


The  bandwidth  capacity  of  the  bus 
between  second-level  cache  and  the 
microprocessors  is  more  than  100G 
byte/sec.,  or  equal  to  relaying  20 
full-length  movies  in  one  second,  ac¬ 
cording  to  IBM. 


Seven-Layer  Design 


Featuring  a  seven-layer  metal  design, 
the  Power4  will  be  made  at  the  IBM 
Microelectronics  fabrication  plant  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  using  0.18-micron 
process  technology. 

The  chips  will  be  housed  in  glass  ce¬ 
ramic  packaging  that  allows  up  to  eight 
processors  to  fit  into  a  palm-size  unit, 
IBM  claimed. 

The  chip  uses  both  copper  and  sili¬ 
con-on-insulator  (SOI)  technologies 
developed  by  IBM  Microelectronics. 
Copper  leads  to  better  performance  be¬ 
cause  it  can  handle  a  higher  current  for 
a  longer  time  and  allows  for  more 
transistors  on  a  chip,  IBM  said.  SOI  fur¬ 
ther  boosts  performance  and  decreases 
power  consumption.  ► 

Weil  writes  for  the  IDG  News  Service  in 
Boston. 


the  development  of  applications  for 
Windows  98  and  CE,  Saunders  said.  For 
example,  Windows  CE  machines  run  in 
color  or  gray  and  have  a  smaller  screen, 
he  said.  Also,  CE  is  a  Unicode  environ¬ 
ment  with  no  physical  storage.  “It  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  rethinking,”  he 
said. 

Analyst  David  Kelly  at  Hurwitz 
Group  Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  said 
he  agrees  that  there’s  a  need  for  more 
CE  tools. 

The  lack  of  a  feature-rich  develop¬ 
ment  tool  may  be  one  reason  “Win¬ 
dows  CE  hasn’t  taken  off  as  fast  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft  wants,”  he  said. 

For  now,  Rogue  Wave  is  competing 
directly  with  Microsoft  Corp.  for  CE 


BETA  USER  PAUL  SAUNDERS  welcomes 
Rogue  Wave’s  CE  Suite:  “There  is  a 
plethora  of  tools  for  Win  98  and  NT,  but 
for  Windows  CE  there  is  very  little,  if  any” 

developer  market  share,  Kelly  said. 

International  Data  Corp.,  also  in 
Framingham,  puts  the  overall  market 
for  tools  for  embedded  operating 
systems  at  $33  million  in  1999;  it  is 
expected  to  grow  to  $753  million  by 
2003. » 


Windows  2000 
tools  help  repair 
overwritten  files 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

The  windows  In¬ 
staller  in  Win¬ 
dows  2000  doesn’t 
guarantee  users  an 
escape  from  “DLL 
Hell,”  but  early  users  say  the 
operating  system’s  installation 
technology  is  a  big  slice  of 
heaven. 

DLL  Hell  is  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  and  costly  manifestation 
of  the  precarious  ease  with 
which  newly  installed  Win¬ 
dows  applications  can  over¬ 
write  the  essential  files  of 
other  Windows  applications 
on  a  PC  or  server. 

A  Dynamic  Link  Library 
(DLL)  performs  a  function, 
such  as  data  access,  that  many 
applications  often  need.  Win¬ 
dows  Installer  can’t  prevent 
new  applications  overwriting 
vital  DLLs,  but  by  storing  the 
names  of  all  the  files  associated 
with  an  application  in  a  data¬ 
base,  it  can  quickly  determine 
what  is  missing  and  restore  it. 

The  database  architecture  is 
a  quantum  leap  over  the  old 
model  of  installations  used  in 
earlier  versions  of  Windows, 
which  relied  on  ad  hoc  scripts 
written  by  the  developer,  said 
Bob  Friedman,  CIO  at  commu¬ 
nications  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices  provider  800-777-Club 
Inc.  in  El  Monte,  Calif.  “There 
was  no  back-end  record  of  that 
file  once  the  product  was  in¬ 
stalled,”  he  said.  Now  there  is. 

Clean  Uninstalls 

The  better  record-keeping  of 
the  database  will  also  make 
clean  uninstalls  possible  where 
they  were  difficult  before, 
added  analyst  Brian  Kalita  at 
Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Users  say  the  so-called  “self- 
healing”  quality  will  save  them 
tremendous  quantities  of  time 
and  money.  The  release  last 
month  of  installation  develop¬ 
ment  tools  from  InstallShield 
Software  Corp.  in  Schaumburg, 
Hi.,  and  Wise  Solutions  Inc. 
in  Canton,  Mich.,  has  allowed 
users  to  begin  testing  Win¬ 
dows  Installer  even  before  the 
release  of  Windows  2000.  The 


FRANKLIN  LIFE  systems  analyst  Bill  Rogers  is  counting  on  Microsoft  to  simplify  the  distribution  of  key  DLL  files 


tools  allow  users  to  configure 
the  underlying  database  and 
write  scripts  to  guide  the  instal¬ 
lation.  They  also  alert  develop¬ 
ers  about  which  files  to  include 
in  the  installation  package. 

A  modest  30-member  help 
desk  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
in  Salt  Lake  City  supports  ge¬ 


nealogy  applications  at  3,000 
churches  worldwide  and  in  the 
homes  of  more  than  400,000 
members,  said  Don  Stringham, 
a  senior  programmer/analyst. 

In  the  past,  the  church  has 
fielded  help  desk  calls  and  sent 
out  disks  with  patches  to  fix 
applications  that  had  been  bro¬ 
ken  by  DLL  conflicts  with  oth¬ 


er  software  such  as  Microsoft 
Office,  Stringham  said.  Be¬ 
cause  Windows  Installer  can 
fix  problems  automatically,  the 
calls  and  disks  may  no  longer 
be  necessary.  Windows  In¬ 
staller  is  new  in  Windows 
2000  but  can  run  on  older  ver¬ 
sions  of  Windows. 

The  Franklin  Life  Insurance 


Tool  Set  Eases  Move  to  Windows  2000 


Lets  administrators 
model ,  test  Active 
Directory  structure 

BY  SAMI  LAIS 

Managers  planning  to  migrate 
Windows  NT  servers  to  Win¬ 
dows  2000  can  get  help  from 
a  new  tool  set,  Managed  Mi¬ 
grations  from  Entevo  Corp.  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Managed  Migrations,  re¬ 
leased  earlier  this  month,  lets 
administrators  model  and  test 
the  Active  Directory  structure 
in  Windows  2000  before  de¬ 
ployment  into  production  sys¬ 
tems.  Active  Directory  is  a 
hierarchical  database  of  users, 
networks,  subgroups,  servers 
and  printers.  If  access  rights 
aren’t  correctly  assigned  and 
coordinated,  users  can  be  cut 
off  from  resources.  And  “no  one 
wants  100  users  calling  to  say 
they  can’t  print,”  said  Michael 


Silver,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Migration  management  tools 
from  a  competitor  of  Entevo’s, 
Mission  Critical  Software  Inc. 
in  Houston,  will  be  included 
in  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
2000.  But  “most  enterprises 
will  need  more  than  the  basic 
tools,”  said  Silver. 

The  Associates,  a  financial 
institution  in  Irving,  Texas,  is 
using  Entevo’s  migration  man¬ 
ager  in  its  transition  from  a 
mixed  environment  of  Novell 
Inc.  NetWare  and  Windows  NT 
to  all  NT,  and  ultimately  to 
Windows  2000. 

“We  needed  to  replicate  the 
directory  [information]  we  had 
in  NetWare,  structure  it  better 
and  move  it  to  NT  —  and  we 
needed  a  better  tool  to  do  it,” 
said  Corey  Wallace,  director  of 
Intel  server  engineering  at  The 
Associates. 

“I’d  rate  the  technology  eight 
on  a  scale  of  10,”  said  Wallace, 


who  noted  that  the  directory 
and  organizational  structuring 
capability  isn’t  yet  as  flexible 
as  he  would  like.  When  adding 
users,  “you  inherit  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  parent  organi- 


Windows  2000 
Migration  Tips 

■  Budget  two  people  for  three 
months  for  a  2,500-user 
organization 

■  Model  and  test  before  you 
migrate  to  prevent  disruption 

□  to  users 


■  Beware  of  “culture  upsets”  - 
with  Active  Directory,  roles 
change 

■  The  Windows  2000  skills 
gap  will  widen;  consider  pro¬ 
fessional  services  to  help 
design  the  new  platform 
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Co.  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  expects 
similar  savings  in  supporting 
its  2,000  field  associates,  but 
Microsoft  Corp.  has  to  hold  up 
its  end  of  a  bargain  it  is  making 
with  users,  said  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  Bill  Rogers. 

One  Less  Headache 

Independently  of  Windows 
Installer,  Microsoft  has  told 
users  that  it  will  simplify  the 
distribution  of  key  DLL  files  by 
including  new  ones  with  oper¬ 
ating  system  upgrades.  By  dis¬ 
tributing  them  with  the  operat¬ 
ing  system,  Microsoft  will  re¬ 
lieve  developers  of  the  need  to 
distribute  them  with  applica¬ 
tions.  “It  would  make  my  day  a 
lot  easier  if  they  go  that  way,” 
Rogers  said. 

Microsoft  is  also  directing 
users  and  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  to  move  away 
from  the  once  favored  develop¬ 
ment  model  in  which  DLLs 
reside  in  the  operating  system 
directory  and  are  shared  by 
many  applications.  Now,  to  pre¬ 
vent  conflicts,  Microsoft  rec¬ 
ommends  that  they  be  installed 
in  the  application’s  directory. 

The  management  headache 
of  keeping  track  of  DLLs  in 
each  directory  may  be  mitigat¬ 
ed  by  Windows  Installer’s  use 
of  a  database  architecture  to 
track  them,  Rogers  said.  I 


zational  unit,  [so]  it  doesn’t 
let  you  strip  out  certain  char¬ 
acteristics,”  he  said.  “We  found 
workarounds,  but  it  wasn’t  the 
ideal  architecture.” 

Flexibility  is  key  in  moving 
to  Windows  2000  and  Active 
Directory  because  NT’s  flat 
domain  structure  allows  an 
administrator  only  to  turn  ad¬ 
ministrator  rights  on  or  off. 
Active  Directory’s  hierarchical 
domain  structure  allows  the 
creation  of  subgroups,  which 
let  a  manager  delegate  some 
tasks,  such  as  giving  help  desk 
staffers  some  administration 
rights  but  not  others. 

Fastlane  Technologies  Inc. 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  also 
makes  a  migration  tool,  but 
Entevo  combines  its  migration 
manager  with  strong  adminis¬ 
tration  capabilities  and  a  novel 
pricing  structure. 

Managed  Migrations  usually 
costs  $19  per  managed  account, 
but  Entevo  is  selling  a  one-year 
license  for  $10  per  managed 
account.  The  license  cost  can 
be  applied  to  the  $19  purchase 
price.  I 
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RUSSELL  KAY/COMMENTARY 


The  Microsoft 


IN  20  YEARS  of  reporting  on  information  technology,  I’ve 
been  accused  of  bias  in  favor  of  companies  and  against 
companies.  I’ve  never  taken  such  accusations  seriously  be¬ 
cause,  for  any  company,  I’ve  been  challenged  in  both  directions 
by  different  readers  on  the  same  story.  But  the  question’s  fair, 
and  I’m  fair  game.  To  keep  up  with  technology,  IT  managers 
have  to  rely  on  the  news,  reviews,  evaluations  and  opinions  in 
the  trade  magazines.  They  need  some  confidence  that  what 
they’re  reading  isn’t  slanted  or  distorted. 

The  truth  is,  I  am  most  definitely 
biased.  I  get  paid  to  report  facts  and 
observations,  sure,  but  also  to  devel¬ 
op  and  refine  my  evaluations  and 
opinions  (read:  biases)  about  tech¬ 


nology  issues  and  products. 

I’m  constrained  by  what  I  already 
know,  what  I  can  discover,  where  it 
comes  from  and  how  many  words 
I’m  allowed.  Is  it  surprising  that 
most  of  the  information  I  work 
with  as  a  technology  reviewer  orig¬ 


inates  with  vendors?  Who  else  can 
tell  me  what’s  under  development 
so  that  I  can  weigh  it  and  come  to  a 
conclusion? 

Reality  Check 

Then  there’s  reality.  Say  I  call  up 
vendors  S,  C  and  M  to  learn  about 
their  products.  Vendor  S  doesn’t 
return  my  calls.  Vendor  C  sends  a 
packet  of  standard  corporate  fodder. 

But  Vendor  M  immediately  re- 


J.  D.  Edwards 
Plans  Apps  links 

Faster,  message-based 
integration  in  the  works 

BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Last  spring,  J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.  began 
surrounding  its  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  software  with  other  ap¬ 
plications  it  bought  or  resells.  Now  it’s 
moving  to  tie  the  packages  together  so 
they  don’t  look  like  a  collection  of  dif¬ 
ferent  products  to  users. 

The  Denver-based  ERP  vendor  this 
month  plans  to  release  an  initial  set  of 
interfaces  between  its  One  World  appli¬ 
cations  and  external  tools  for  supply- 
chain  planning,  customer  relationship 
management  and  online  procurement. 
Also  due  out  is  a  portal-style  user  inter¬ 
face  that  will  provide  a  single  entry 
point  into  the  applications  from  Web 
browsers. 

The  new  interfaces  will  transfer  data 
between  applications  in  batch  mode, 
J.  D.  Edwards  said.  But  by  next  fall,  it 
plans  to  develop  message-based  links 
that  can  pass  information  almost  as 
soon  as  orders  and  other  business 
transactions  get  processed. 

That  kind  of  integration  is  a  must- 
have  for  users  such  as  Houghton  Inter¬ 


national  Inc.,  a  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  maker 
of  specialty  fluids.  Houghton’s  U.S.  op¬ 
erations  are  installing  One  World  and  a 
separate  production  scheduling  tool  that 
J.  D.  Edwards  acquired  when  it  bought 
Toronto-based  Numetrix  Ltd.  in  June. 

The  ability  to  quickly  feed  data  from 
OneWorld  to  the  Numetrix  software 
could  make  it  easier  for  Houghton  to 
fill  emergency  orders  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  said  John  Schroeder,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  manager  of  sales  administration 
and  ERP  project  manager. 

Dave  Bilyeu,  CIO  at  Bassett  Furniture 
Industries  Inc.,  said  the  Bassett,  Va.,  fur¬ 
niture  maker  also  wants  to  use  its  new 
J.  D.  Edwards  system  to  give  customers 
instant  updates  on  where  products  are 
located  in  the  production  pipeline. 

Bassett  plans  to  finish  installing  a  mix 
of  OneWorld  and  J.  D.  Edwards’  older 
IBM  AS/400  green-screen  applications 
by  January,  Bilyeu  said.  Then  it  will  look 
at  companion  products  such  as  the  Nu¬ 
metrix  tools  and  front-office  software 
J.  D.  Edwards  resells  from  Siebel  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Real-time  messaging  between  the 
applications  would  be  helpful  “as  long 
as  there  are  no  bridges  that  I  have  to 
build  myself,”  Bilyeu  said.  “The  biggest 
grief  of  having  multiple  vendors  is  the 
integration.”  > 


MOREONLINE 


For  resources  related  to  J.  D.  Edwards,  such  as  stories 
and  FAQs,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


sponds  with  press  releases,  techni¬ 
cal  papers  and  customers  I  can  talk 
with.  Whose  products  am  I  going  to 
have  the  most  to  say  about? 

The  vendors  who  com¬ 
plain  the  loudest  about 
lack  of  coverage  are  often 
the  least  helpful  and  co¬ 
operative  beforehand. 

Vendors  set  unrealistic 
expectations;  one  told  me 
I  could  get  my  hands  on 
their  product  only  if  they 
controlled  what  I  tested 
and  with  whom  I  com¬ 
pared  them,  and  if  they 
“approved”  my  review  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

Well,  that  helpful  Ven- 
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dor  M  is  Microsoft,  the  industry’s 
all-around  evil  empire,  and  its  pri¬ 
mary  public  relations  agency, 
Waggener  Edstrom.  Whatever  you 
think  about  its  products  or  business 
practices,  Microsoft’s  willingness  to 
bend  over  backward  to  deliver 
information  and  ready  access  to  its 
technical  people  is  unparalleled. 

At  times  I  agree  not  to  disclose  in¬ 
formation  before  a  certain  date.  But 
in  exchange,  I  get  lots  of 
data,  beta  software  and 
time  to  evaluate  it.  Buy¬ 
ing  that  time  lets  me  do  a 
better  job  interpreting 
that  product  for  readers. 

Marshall  McLuhan 
said,  “The  medium  is  the 
message.”  Microsoft’s 
version  is  subtly  differ¬ 
ent:  “The  media  are  the 
message,”  and  it  knows 
how  to  take  it  one  step 
further.  It  thoroughly 
massages  the  media.  > 
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Can  You  Keep  Your 

Data  a  Secret? 

Start-up  Syncra  Software  offers  a  secure 

supply-chain  collaboration  system 


BY  STEVE  ULFELDER 

RE  YOU  READY  to 
share  critical  data 
with  your  trading 
partners?  Really 
critical  data?  The 
kind  your  competitors  are 
probably  paying  industrial 
spies  to  steal  right  this  very 
moment? 

Syncra  Software  Inc.  is  bet¬ 
ting  that  you  are.  And  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  start-up 
makes  a  persuasive  argument 
that  the  benefits  accrued  from 
opening  the  books  to  suppliers 
and  customers  far  outweigh 
the  risks. 

Syncra’s  supply-chain  collab¬ 
oration  product,  Ct,  rigorously 
follows  a  set  of  guidelines 
called  Collaborative  Planning, 
Forecasting  and  Replenish¬ 
ment  (CPFR).  The  company 
hopes  its  commitment  to 
CPFR  differentiates  it  from 
such  larger  supply-chain  ven¬ 
dors  as  Manugistics  Inc. 
(which  also  has  a  CPFR-com- 
plaint  product),  Logility  Inc. 
and  i2  Technologies  Inc. 

But  how  much  respect  will 
CPFR  earn  in  the  marketplace? 
Syncra’s  fate  may  hinge  on  the 
answer. 

According  to  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  there 
are  $1  trillion  worth  of  goods  in 
the  supply  chain  at  any  given 
time.  “Improve  efficiency  only 
20%, ”  says  Syncra  President 
Jeff  Stamen  with  a  missionary’s 
zeal,  “and  you  cut  that  down  by 
$200  billion.” 

And  that  20%  improvement 
isn’t  out  of  reach,  according 
to  one  Syncra  customer  —  a 
supply-chain  executive  at  a 
large  U.S.  corporation  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymity.  In  a  pilot 
program,  his  company  quickly 
found  such  obvious  problems 
as  suppliers  shipping  too  much 
of  a  seasonal  product  in  its 
off-season  and  too  little  of  a 
product  the  week  it  was  heavily 
promoted  in  a  sale. 

“The  inefficiencies  are  amaz¬ 
ing,”  says  Stamen. 

This  is  where  CPFR  comes 


in.  It’s  a  set  of  guidelines  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Voluntary  Inter¬ 
industry  Commerce  Standards 
Association  (www.vics.org). 
The  goal  is  to  improve  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  supply  chain, 
from  stem  to  stern.  You  do  that 
by  using  Internet  technologies 
to  share  more  of  your  data  with 
trading  partners. 


Location:  1  Cambridge  Center, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02142 


Telephone:  (617)  218-4300 


Web  site:  www.syncra.com 


Niche:  Standards-based  collabo¬ 
rative  forecasting  software 


Why  it’s  worth  watching:  If 

CPFR  guidelines  catch  on,  it’s 
poised  to  be  the  market  leader. 


Company  officers: 

•  Christopher  Sellers,  founder,  CEO 

•  Jeff  Stamen,  president 

•  Yossi  Sheffi,  founder,  chairman 
of  the  board 


Milestones: 

•  April  1998:  Company  founded 

•  June  1998:  Product  introduced 


Getting  businesses  to  make 
such  information  available  is 
no  mean  feat,  Syncra  acknowl¬ 
edges.  “Companies  don’t  want 
this  data  in  the  wrong  hands,” 
Stamen  says.  “Wal-Mart  sup¬ 
pliers  may  be  willing  to  share  it 
with  Wal-Mart,  but  they  sure 
as  hell  don’t  want  to  share  it 
with  other  suppliers.” 

But  Stamen  and  analysts 
say  that  in  the  past  year,  as 
the  value  of  information  has 
become  better  understood,  the 
corner  has  been  turned. 


Burn  money:  Safeguard  Scien- 
tifics  Inc.,  Zero  Stage  Capital, 
Prism  Venture  Partners 


Products:  Syncra  Ct,  a  collabo¬ 
rative  forecasting  and  planning 
application 


Customers:  Pilot  projects  with 
more  than  20  large  corporations, 
including  The  Sports  Authority  Inc. J 


Partners:  IBM,  Cambridge  Tech¬ 
nology  Partners  Inc.  and  others 


Red  flag  for  IT: 

•  If  CPFR  guidelines  fail  to  catch 
on  in  a  big  way,  it  will  be  tough  for 
Syncra  to  step  out  of  the  shadows 
of  bigger  supply-chain  players. 


Syncra’s  Ct  is  a  three-tier 
application.  The  client  talks  to 
an  application  server  (written 
in  Java)  that  in  turn  talks  to 
databases  such  as  Oracle  and 
SQL  Server.  Ct  takes  in  data  in 
bulk  form,  according  to  Matt 
Johnson,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  product  development. 
“Most  of  it  comes  from  data 
warehouses,  usually  in  once-a- 
week  reports.” 

Ct’s  data  engine  then  com¬ 
pares  data  among  trading 
partners,  aggregates  that  data 
and  points  to  anomolies.  The 
fact  that  Ct  works  as  an  excep¬ 
tion  engine  is  crucial,  the 
anonymous  user  says,  because 
“you  don’t  have  to  look  at 
every  single  [stock-keeping 
unit]  every  day.” 

Syncra  says  it  has  pilot  pro¬ 
grams  going  with  more  than  20 
Fortune  100  companies. 

To  keep  those  pilots  flowing, 
the  company  offers  Quick  Win, 
a  rapid-implementation  pro¬ 
gram.  Quick  Win  tutors  your 
organization  and  up  to  five 
trading  partners  —  helping 
you  set  mutual  goals,  link  up 
with  collaboration  technology 
and  swap  forecasts.  At  the  end 
of  the  project,  Stamen  says, 
everybody  involved  has  “a 
clearer  understanding  of  the 
potential  for  rolling  out  CPFR 
practices  throughout  their 
organizations.” 

Pricing  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trading  partners  in¬ 
volved,  with  Syncra  Ct  Server 
starting  at  $59,500.  Syn¬ 
cra  says  a  small  appli¬ 
cation  (up  to  10  part¬ 
ners)  costs  less  than 
$100,000. 

In  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  start-up  tradi¬ 
tion,  Syncra  has  filled  a 
gap  left  by  larger  com¬ 
petitors.  Such  gap-filling  is 
tricky;  the  void  must  be  big 
enough  to  support  the  start-up, 
but  small  enough  that  the  big 
dogs  (the  Manugistics  and  i2s, 
in  this  case)  let  it  slide. 

Will  Syncra  pull  it  off?  Ana¬ 
lysts  say  the  company’s  got  a 
chance.  In  the  CPFR  market, 
competitors  “are  trying  to 
extend  what  they  already  do,” 
says  Larry  Lapide,  an  analyst 
at  AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  “Syncra’s  unique  because 
they’re  so  focused  on  it.” 

So  while  it’s  dangerous  for  a 
young  company  to  hitch  its 
wagon  to  a  standard,  Syncra 
looks  to  have  chosen  the  right 
standard.  And  built  the  right 
wagon.  I 


EFFECTIVE  SUPPLY-CHAIN  MANAGEMENT  means  data  ^pu TSff 
is  shared  with  partners  and  locked  away  from  competi-  °° 
tors,  says  Syncra  President  Jeff  Stamen  '  o 

Syncra  Software  Inc. 

Employees:  28;  grow-  es 

ing  at  10%  per  year  1 1  * 


Start-Up  Company, 
Start-Up  Concepts 

The  Users 

■  The  Sports  Authority  is  a  Syncra  pilot 
user.  Greg  Mueller,  the  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.-based  retailer’s  replenishment  vice 
president,  says  that  although  his  com¬ 
pany  just  got  Ct  running,  he’s  seeing 
benefits  already.  The  convincer?  Look¬ 
ing  at  four  months’  historical  data  with 
trading  partner  New  Balance  Athletic 
Shoe  Inc.  “We  found  some  pretty  big 
discrepancies,”  Mueller  says.  “That 
was  the  lightbulb  right  there.” 

■  A  user  at  a  large  U.S.  business  who 
requested  anonymity  is  expanding  the 
program  to  three  more  trading  partners 
already.  Is  he  nervous  about  swapping 
vital  data?  Nope.  He  too  was  convinced 
“the  wins  far  outweigh  any  risks." 

The  Analysts 

■  AMR  Research  Inc.’s  Larry  Lapide 
explains  the  new  cultural  mind-set 
required  by  collaborative  supply-chain 
planning:  Trading  partners  “go  from 

‘I  want  to  beat  you  up  on  price’  to  ‘I 
want  to  work  with  you  to  meet  customer 
needs.’  ” 

The  Company 

■  Syncra  calls  Ct  an  “interenterprise 
application.”  By  its  very  nature,  the  prod¬ 
uct  faces  outward,  playing  in  the  space 
among  companies. 

■  Identity  crisis:  Syncra  initially  tried  the 
tag  line  “betweenware.”  “Mistake," 
groans  Jeff  Stamen,  Syncra’s  president. 
“We  got  lumped  in  with  the  middleware 
people.  We  are  an  app,  not  middleware.” 

■  Why  is  Syncra  so  married  to  CPFR? 
Chief  tech  guru  Matt  Johnson  was  a 
major  contributor  to  the  standard. 
Johnson  came  from  Benchmarking 
Partners  Inc.,  where  he  was  a  player  in 
an  early  test  of  collaborative  planning 
between  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  and 
Warner-Lambert  Co. 

The  Standard 

■  CPFR  is  a  “concept,”  its  creators  say, 
“that  allows  collaborative  processes 
across  the  supply  chain,”  using  process 
and  technology  models  that  are  open 
yet  secure,  flexible  and  “extensible  to  all 
supply-chain  processes.”  Tall  order. 

But  the  list  of  participants  is  more  than 
impressive,  with  Master  of  the  Supply 
Chain  Wal-Mart  batting  cleanup.  And 
with  serious  vendor  support  from  i2, 
Logility  and  Manugistics  (in  addition  to 
Syncra,  of  course),  you’ve  got  to  think 
CPFR  has  a  fighting  chance.  You  can 
learn  more  at  www.cpfr.org. 

-  Steve  (lit elder 


COMPUTBtWORLD 

THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  IT  LEADERS 


ROCK  THE  BOAT. 

BUCK  THE  SYST 
QUESTION  THE 

STATUS  QUO. 


SEND  US  YOUR 
IT  LEADER  STORY 

YESTERDAY’S  IS  MANAGERS  toiled  away 
unceremoniously  behind  the  scenes.  The  job 
description  called  for  little  more  than  keeping 
the  mainframe  humming. 

Times  have  changed.  Today’s  IT  Leaders  are 
at  the  heart  of  their  organizations.  They’ve 
earned  the  authority  to  make  strategic 
decisions  and  to  drive  competitive 
advantage  for  their  companies. 

SEND  US  YOUR  STORY 

As  The  Newspaper  for  IT 
Leaders,  Computerworld 
is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  tech¬ 
nology  stories 
punctuated  with 
an  extraordinary 
impact  on  the 
bottom  line.  If  you 
have  a  success  story  of 
your  own  to  share,  send  it  to 
us.  A  select  number  of  entries  will 
be  profiled  in  Computerworld. 


6RAND  PRIZE 

One  lucky  entrant  will  be  awarded  an  IT  Leader 
leather  jacket  to  wear  to  his  heart’s  content  — 
and  to  his  peers’  envy. 

Email  your  story  or  request  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  IT_Leader@computerworld.com. 

Or  fax  it  to  1-650-524-7004. 


Our  approach  to  our  newest  MultiSync®  CRT  monitors  is  simple. 

Make  it  functional.  Make  it  affordable. 

And  make  it  flat. 


We  didn't  simply  modify  the  screens  on  our  new  MultiSync  FE  Series  of  CRT  monitors.  We  flattened  them.  Because  it's  our  flat 
screens  combined  with  NEC's  leading-edge  technology  that  give  the  monitors  a  clear  advantage  over  ordinary  CRTs.  The  advanced 
design  doesn't  simply  improve  the  image  quality,  it  ensures  significantly  less  glare,  reflection  and  distortion  than  traditional  curved 
screens.  And  that  means  reduced  eyestrain,  less  fatigue  and  improved  productivity.  While  we  were  at  it,  we  flattened  one  more 
thing:  the  price.  In  fact,  you  can  put  the  MultiSync  FE  Series  to  work  for  you  at  a  price  point  as  low  as  $299*.  It  all  adds  up  to  a 
combination  of  NEC  Technologies  innovation,  reliability  and  value  that  will  change  how  you  look  at  CRTs.  And  help  you  roll  right 
over  whatever  your  job  puts  in  your  way.  To  find  out  more  about  our  new  MultiSync  FE  Series  monitors  or  to  request  a  test  drive, 
visit  us  at  www.flat.nectech.com  or  call  (800)  NEC-INFO. 


MultiSync  Monitor 

Size  (Viewable) 

Grille  Pitch 

Maximum  Resolution 

Release  Date 

MultiSync  FE700" 

17“  (16") 

0.25mm 

1280  x  1024  @66Hz 

Available  Now 

MultiSync  FE700M 

17“  (16") 

0.25mm 

1280  x  1024  @66Hz 

Available  Now 

MultiSync  FE750" 

17”  (16") 

0.25mm 

1600  x  1200  @  73Hz 

January  2000 

MultiSync  FE950 ' 

19”  (18”) 

0.25  -  0.27mm  variable 

1600  x  1200  @  77Hz 

January  2000 

MultiSync  FE1250 

22”  (20”) 

0.25  -  0.27mm  variable 

1920  x  1440  @73Hz 

January  2000 

NEC  Technologies  MultiSync  FE  Series.  Flat  screens  for  everyone. 

www.flat.nectech.com 


MultiSync 
xukes "getter 


MultiSync  is  a  registered  trademark,  FE  Series  and  the  NEC  Technologies  icon  are  trademarks  of  NEC  Technologies.  ©  1 999  NEC  Technologies,  Inc. 
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Ways  to  Keep  Tabs 
On  Tbur  Finances 


minimal  documentation.  There  are 
also  tools  that  total  your  net  worth,  a 
tax  estimator,  a  what-if  calculator  to 
see  how  changes  in  economic  condi¬ 
tions  might  affect  your  portfolio  and 
even  a  college  locator. 

But  I  found  most  of  these  tools  to 
be  simplistic,  and  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  bug-ridden.  I  quickly  put  it 
aside  to  concentrate  on  the  two  real 
contenders:  Quicken  and  Money. 


BY  DAVID  ESSEX 

PERSONAL-FINANCE  programs  are  like 
dental  floss  and  rowing  machines:  You 
know  they’re  good  for  you,  but  you 
can’t  always  find  the  energy  to  use 
them  as  often  as  you  should.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this,  software  vendors  have  responded  with 
cleaner,  more  Web-like  screens  and  lots  of  fea¬ 
tures  that  speed  data  entry,  such  as  automatic 
completion  of  fields  and  online  data  updates. 


The  software  has  come  a 
long  way  since  the  mid-’80s, 
when  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  Intuit  Inc.  introduced 
Quicken,  its  quaint  check-bal¬ 
ancing  utility.  Microsoft  Corp. 
responded  in  1991  with  an  imi¬ 
tator  called  Money. 

For  years,  these  very  afford¬ 
able  programs  have  also  pro¬ 
vided  electronic  bill  payment, 
investment  portfolio  manage¬ 
ment  and  long-range  financial 
planning.  And  much  more  re¬ 
cently,  they’ve  begun  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  information-rich 
World  Wide  Web  with  daily 
updates  of 


stock  prices  and  articles  from 
financial  gurus. 

I  entered  my  own  financial 
data  into  the  newest  packages 
from  Microsoft  and  Intuit, 
which  have  just  released  their 
yearly  upgrades,  as  well  as 
Kiplinger’s  NetWealth  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  Block 
Financial  Corp.,  a  distant  con¬ 
tender. 

Quicken  and  Money  both 
come  in  three  flavors:  Stan¬ 
dard  or  Basic,  for  simple  ac¬ 
count  management  and  bud¬ 
geting;  Deluxe,  which  adds 
planning  and  investment  tools; 

and  versions  for 


home  and  business  use,  which 
augment  Deluxe  with  func¬ 
tions  such  as  invoicing,  con¬ 
tact  management  and  busi¬ 
ness-expense  tracking.  Quick¬ 
en’s  fourth  version  —  Quicken 
Suite  2000  —  includes  Intuit’s 
TurboTax  software. 

Right  on  the  Money 

Overall,  I’ve  developed  a 
slight  preference  for  Money 
2000  Deluxe,  thanks  to  a  gen¬ 
erally  cleaner-looking,  more 
intuitive  interface  and  more 
reliable  links  to  online  infor¬ 
mation.  Quicken  still  knows 
the  ins  and  outs  of  its  original 
purpose  —  checking-account 
balancing  and  reconciliation 
—  better  than  other  products, 
and  its  browserlike  screens 
are  elegant  and  nearly  as  intu¬ 
itive  as  Money’s.  NetWealth  is 
feature-poor  and  clunky  and 
isn’t  a  serious  option  when 
you  can  get  Quicken  or  Money 
for  only  $10  or  $15  more.  ► 


Essex  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Antrim,  N.H. 


Microsoft  Corp. 

www.microsoft.com/money 

$64.95 

In  recent  years,  Microsoft  has 
sought  to  distinguish  Money  by 
building  in  first-class  portfolio 
tracking  and  Web  links,  and  it  now 
bests  Quicken  in  these  areas.  It  also 
sports  a  somewhat  cleaner,  more 
attractive  graphical  interface  that, 
more  important,  is  easier  to  navi¬ 
gate.  It  links  the  various  modules  in 
a  more  intuitive  way  than  Quicken, 
which  seems  to  hide  things  so  you 
have  to  go  hunting  for  them. 

New  in  this  version  -  besides 
what  Microsoft  calls  the  “task- 
based  design”  -  is  a  more  detailed 
setup  wizard  that  goes  further  than 
Money  99  to  set  up  the  actual  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  the  program’s  fun¬ 
damental  building  blocks  -  an  ap¬ 
proach  Quicken  also  takes.  The 
portfolio  section  now  is  virtually 


identical  to  Microsoft’s  Money- 
Central  Web  site.  I  was  especially 
wowed  by  the  AutoCategorization 
wizard;  Microsoft  claims  that  a 
database  of  a  half-million  business¬ 
es  is  behind  this  feature.  There  isn’t 
space  to  identify  all  the  new  fea¬ 
tures;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plan¬ 
ning,  investing  and  educational 
tools  have  all  been  beefed  up. 

Although  there  are  a  few  nitpicky 
problems  with  some  screens,  I  find 
myself  more  comfortable  in  Money 
2000  than  in  Quicken.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  my  own  financial  life  now 
involves  much  more  online  tracking 
of  investments  and  financial  news 
than  check  balancing  -  the  very 
things  at  which  Money  excels. 


Kiplinger’s  NetWealth 

Block  Financial  Corp. 

www.blocksoft.com 

$49.95 

Kiplinger’s  has  mounted  a  credible 
challenge  to  Intuit’s  dominant 
TurboTax  with  its  information-rich 
TaxCut  software,  but  in  the  per¬ 
sonal-finance  arena,  it  isn’t  seen  as 
a  serious  player.  Kiplinger’s  Net- 
Wealth  will  do  little  to  dispel  that 
perception.  It  provides  only  the  fi¬ 
nancial-planning  component,  plus 
some  limited  investment  tracking, 
that  Quicken  and  Money  also  pro¬ 
vide,  but  without  the  check  register 
and  other  tools  for  tracking  your 
household  budget.  And  it  doesn’t 
even  do  this  particularly  well. 


NetWealth  has  a  slapped-together, 
shareware  quality  to  it  that  overrelies 
on  the  Web  browser  interface,  down 
to  the  names  of  HTML  documents 
that  it  displays  in  a  Web  address 
window.  Like  its  competitors,  it  relies 
heavily  on  an  up-front  questionnaire 
to  collect  the  data  used  in  different 
modules.  It's  really  just  a  collection  of 
moderately  useful  tools  for  planning 
major  life  goals,  held  together  with 


Quicken  Deluxe  2000 

Intuit  Inc. 

www.quicken.com 

$59.95 

Quicken  didn’t  become  synonymous 
with  PC  personal  finance  by  being  a 
slouch,  and  this  incredibly  feature- 
rich,  rather  complex  upgrade 
demonstrates  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  Intuit’s  reach  into  nearly  every 
major  aspect  of  the  financial  world. 
Besides  linking  to  the  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  site  -  as  does  Mon¬ 
ey  -  and  offering  a  huge  database  of 
real-time  financial  quotes  and  news, 
Quicken  2000  has  a  slew  of  new  re¬ 
porting,  graphing,  planning  and 
online  tools  that  help  you  get  a  han¬ 
dle  on  everything  from  portfolio 
asset  allocation  to  the  market  value 
of  your  car.  And  this  year  it  lets  you 
import  TurboTax  files. 

Like  Money  2000,  the  new 
Quicken  has  a  streamlined  user 


interface,  complete  with  browserlike 
back  and  forward  buttons  and  tabs 
that  keep  the  accounts  you’re 
working  on  continuously  accessible. 
But  I  found  myself  getting  lost  in 
Quicken  2000,  and  it  awkwardly 
puts  downloaded  investment  data 
into  an  online  center  from  which  you 
have  to  extract  the  information  for 
each  account.  Money  seemed  to  put 
downloaded  data  in  the  right  places 
with  less  intervention.  Intuit 
counters  that  people  should  be  able 
to  examine  downloaded  data  before 
it  goes  into  their  formal  records,  but 
I  maintain  that  the  process  could  be 
simplified  without  sacrificing 
accuracy. 

Still,  the  all-important  check  reg¬ 
ister  shows  the  benefit  of  Intuit's 
long  experience:  It  seemed  to  sug¬ 
gest  relevant  information  more  of¬ 
ten  and  to  require  fewer  keystrokes 
than  Money’s  register.  I’ll  switch 
back  to  Quicken  when  Intuit 
smooths  out  the  interface. 


TECHNOLOGYQUICKSTUDY 

HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 

Data  Visualization 


DEFINITION 

Data  visualization  is  the  graphical  representation 
of  a  data  collection,  often  in  an  interactive  form. 
Modern  data  visualization  tools  present  data  to 
users  as  charts,  graphs  or  maps  and  let  users 
sort,  subdivide  and  combine  groups  of  data 
in  graphical  form  to  help  discover  patterns  and 
illustrate  what  they’ve  discovered. 


Visual  insighis  Refsa  Analysis 


Fite  Edit  View  Tools  Sciipls  flplions  Window  Help 
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Tools  of  the  Trade 

THESE  EXAMPLES  of  data  visualization  tools 
from  Visual  Insights  let  users  look  for  patterns, 
links  and  anomalies  in  data  sets.  A  digital  dash¬ 
board  (at  right)  provides  a  broad  business  view 
by  letting  analysts  view  and  compare  several 
sets  of  business  metrics  on  one  screen 
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BY  STEWART  DECK 

OFTWARE  TOOLS  for 
representing  data  as 
pictures  have  been 
around  for  a  while  — 
many  users  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  bar  graphs  and  pie 
charts  they  made  from  spread¬ 
sheet  data.  But  advances  in  PC 
graphics-handling  capabilities, 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  get 
more  detailed  data  into  the 
hands  of  business  analysts, 
have  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advanced  data  visual¬ 
ization  tools.  And  hot  new 
ways  of  using  technology  such 
as  data  mining  and  customer 
relationship  management  are 
rich  with  data  storehouses  that 
visualization  tools  can  bring 
into  living  color. 

The  most  popular  and  useful 
data  visualization  applications 
are  interactive  graphs  and 
models  that  let  users  drill 
down  into  the  underlying  data 
to  reorganize  and  compare 
data  so  its  meaning  is  clearer. 
Interactive  maps,  3-D  models 
and  scatter  charts  also  let  users 
observe  data  change  in  real 
time. 

How  They  Help 

Visualization  tools  can  be 
useful  in  three  areas,  says 
Michael  Embry,  lead  analyst 
for  data  warehousing  at  retail¬ 
er  AutoZone  Inc.  in  Memphis. 

“They  can  help  extend  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis,  extend  graphi¬ 
cal  presentation  tools  and  be 
used  as  analytical  applications 
by  themselves,”  says  Embry, 
who  has  tested  visualization 
tools  from  Ottawa-based 
Cognos  Inc. 

Bringing  visualization  to  an 
enterprise  usually  requires  a 
dedicated  server  to  provide 
scalability  and  security,  says 
Philip  Russom,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  A  data  visual¬ 
ization  server  can  also  provide 
specialized  data  management 
and  distribution  for  large  num¬ 
bers  of  users. 

Users  who  have  employed 
data  visualization  include  the 
following: 

■  Jon  Dell’Antonia,  CIO  at 
OshKosh  B’Gosh  Inc.,  the  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.-based  maker  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing,  uses  the  data 


visualization  tools  built  in  to 
Cognos  PowerPlay.  “Visualiz¬ 
ing  data  really  helps  us  pin¬ 
point  data  anomalies  and  intu¬ 
itively  see  what’s  happening  in 
the  data,”  he  says. 

The  tools  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  for  analyzing  can¬ 
celed  orders  and  returns,  he 
says.  Business  analysts  drill 


into  graphs  and  models  to  see 
the  underlying  cause  of  their 
results. 

“Say,  for  example,  we’re  get¬ 
ting  lots  of  items  returned 
from  retailers,”  Dell’Antonia 
explains.  “We  can  drill  into  the 
visual  model  for  the  data  about 
what  plants  made  the  items 
that  are  being  returned.  If  they 


primarily  came  from  one  plant, 
then  we  may  have  a  manufac¬ 
turing  problem.  But  if  the  re¬ 
turns  are  coming  primarily 
from  one  retailer,  then  we 
know  we  don’t  have  a  product 
quality  issue,  but  instead  might 
need  to  talk  to  that  customer. 
This  type  of  analysis  used  to 
take  us  days  and  days  to  do. 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Top  Vendors 

■  Visual  Insights  (a  Lucent  spin-off) 

■  Silicon  Graphics  Inc. 

■  Cognos  Inc. 

■  DataView  Inc. 

■  Epiphany  Inc. 

■  Quadstone  Ltd. 

■  Maplnfo  Corp. 

■  Environmental  Systems  Research 
Institute  Inc. 

■  MathSoft  Inc. 

■  Spotfire  Inc. 


Now  it  can  take  minutes.” 

■  Data  visualization  has 
“solved  a  lot  of  headaches  at 
once  for  us,”  says  Curtis  Lock- 
shin,  a  researcher  in  the  drug 
discovery  division  at  Sepracor 
Inc.,  a  Marlboro,  Mass.-based 
pharmaceutical  company  that 
uses  data  tools  from  Spotfire 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  With¬ 
out  Spotfire,  Lockshin  says,  he 
would  have  to  query  the  data¬ 
base  for  a  single  answer  at  a 
time,  then  compare  results  in  a 
spreadsheet-based  graph.  That 
wouldn’t  make  it  easy  to  see 
the  patterns  and  connections 
that  turn  up  with  data  visual¬ 
ization  tools. 

■  Domino’s  Pizza  Inc.  doesn’t 
have  a  huge  installation  of  vi¬ 
sualization  tools  yet,  but  it’s 
considering  providing  more 
for  its  business  analysts,  says 
Timothy  Monteith,  senior  vice 
president  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Domino’s  in  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

High  on  Monteith’s  list  of 
potential  visualization  tools 
are  digital  dashboards,  which 
provide  analysts  with  a  broad 
view  of  business  activities  by 
putting  several  data  models  on 
one  screen.  This  type  of  appli¬ 
cation  “could  become  integral 
to  how  [our  analysts]  operate,” 
Monteith  says,  i 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  information  on  data  visualization, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/morB 

■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in 
QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to 
quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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IN  ALL  OF  US 


In  which  our  intrepid  reporter 
learns  how  easy  it  is  to  suck 
the  guts  out  of  a  victim’s  server 
—  and  how  much  fun  it  is 
By  Deborah  Radcliff 


“HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  pillage?” 
asks  Fred  Norwood,  manager 
of  information  infrastructure 
technology  at  El  Paso  Energy 
Corp.  in  Houston. 

Twelve  of  us  had  just  hacked 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  crown  jewel 
—  a  Windows  NT  box  —  and 
were  copying  passwords  to  our 
hard  drives. 

From  across  the  room,  a 
quick-witted  Sam  Gerard,  data 
security  manager  at  Motorola 
Inc.,  spells  out  the  answer  for 
us:  “F-U-N!” 

Thus  goes  Day  2  of  Extreme 
Hacking,  a  course  taught  by  se¬ 
curity  whiz  kids  at  Ernst  and 
Young  LLP’s  towering  Houston 
offices. 

For  four  days,  network  man¬ 
agers,  auditors  and  security 
specialists  from  companies 
such  as  Motorola,  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  and  State 
Farm  Insurance  switched  to 
the  dark  side.  In  so  doing,  they 
learned  just  what  they’re  up 
against  in  their  Fight  to  keep 
crackers  out  of  their  networks. 

The  truth  is,  hacking  is  easy. 
And,  well,  fun.  We  pushed 


open  server  doors  and  helped 
ourselves  to  whatever  data  we 
wanted  —  all  without  any  feel¬ 
ing  of  culpability. 

“This  course  gives  me  a  lot 
more  insight  into  the  mentality 
and  capability  of  attackers,” 
says  John  McGraw,  a  security 
technology  planner  at  a  large 
computing  services  company. 
“We  know  all  these  vulnerabil¬ 
ities,  but  there  are  probably  so 
many  more  that  no  one  knows 
about.” 

So  fun  was  it  that  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  the  capture-the-flag 
game  at  the  end  of  Day  3.  But 
my  cab  to  the  airport  was  wait¬ 
ing  20  floors  below.  By  then,  I 
had  leapfrogged  to  the  fourth 
and  final  victim  Unix  server 
and  was  closing  in  on  that  flag. 
But  I  had  a  plane  to  catch. 

Dayl:  Finding 
The  Goods 

On  Day  1,  we  case  out  our 
victim.  Our  instructor,  Stuart 
McClure,  prefers  the  more  san¬ 
itized  term  “discovery.” 


We  begin  discovery  by  find¬ 
ing  publicly  available  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Internet.  McClure 
talks  about  searching  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  (SEC)  Web  site  to  get  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  a  company 
and  its  affiliates,  laboratories 
and  acquisitions.  We  could  use 
this  information  to  break  in  to 


a  company  by  hacking  its  ac¬ 
quisitions  or  subsidiaries  be¬ 
cause  those  subnetworks 
aren’t  usually  as  well  moni¬ 
tored  or  secure  as  networks  at 
the  home  office. 

But  for  expediency’s  sake  we 
bypass  the  SEC  and  go  straight 
to  the  InterNic  Registrar,  the 
service  that  assigns  domain 
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names.  By  querying  InterNic 
with  a  simple  “whois”  com¬ 
mand,  we  get  all  the  IP  ad¬ 
dresses  of  our  victim’s  Web 
servers  —  along  with  company 
nicknames  —  and  auxiliary  do¬ 
main  name  servers  (DNS)  in 
affiliates  and  laboratories.  We 
even  find  out  what  type  of 
servers  they  are  (the  main 
DNS  is  a  Sun-3/180  running 
Unix),  along  with  the  names 
and  phone  numbers  of  the 
server  administrators. 

I  flash  to  the  infamous  crack¬ 
er,  Kevin  Mitnick,  who  loved 
this  little  InterNic  feature. 
He’d  call  those  network  admin¬ 
istrators  and  try  to  “social  en¬ 
gineer”  (sweet-talk)  them  out 
of  network  information. 

“It’s  amazing  the  amount  of 


MOTOROLA  data  security 
manager  Sam  Gerard: 
Hacking  is  “F-U-N” 


information  you  can  get  from 
the  Internet.  You  don’t  realize 
you’re  hanging  out  there  as  ex¬ 
posed  as  you  are,”  says  El  Paso 
Energy’s  Norwood. 

We  deploy  a  few  common 
network  troubleshooting  tools 
(like  zone  transfers  —  normal¬ 
ly  used  to  correlate  data 
between  the  backup  and  pri¬ 


mary  servers,  and  Name  Ser¬ 
vice  lookup  —  a  utility  used  to 
look  up  the  IP  address  of  a 
name  like  www.micwsoft.com ) 
against  some  of  the  IP  address¬ 
es  we’ve  just  gleaned.  We  soon 
have  a  list  of  domain  names 
and  IP  addresses  of  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  connected  to  our  victim 
network. 

Next,  we  use  traceroute  (an¬ 
other  administrative  tool, 
which  traces  the  route  be¬ 
tween  a  source  and  destina¬ 
tion)  to  view  the  network 
topology  and  identify  potential 
access  control  devices  like 
routers  and  firewalls,  which 
we’ll  steer  clear  of. 

Time  to  rattle  some  doors 
and  look  in  some  windows. 
McClure  calls  this  “port-scan- 


20  Things  to 
Do  After  You’ve 
Hacked  Admin" 

1.  Disable  auditing 

2.  Grab  the  password  file 

3.  Create  an  “adminkit” 

(hacker  tools) 

4.  Enumerate  server  information 

5.  Enumerate  secrets  of  LSA 

(Windows  NT’s  Local  Security 
Authority  in  the  registry  where 
password  hashes  are  kept) 

6.  Dump  registry  info 

7.  Use  Nltest  (a  tool  that  queries 
NT  servers  remotely) 

8.  Pilfer  the  box 

9.  Add  an  administrator  account 

10.  Grab  a  remote  command  shell 

11.  Hijack  the  graphical  user 
interface 

12.  Disable  Passprop  (NT’s 
password  policy  settings) 

13.  Install  a  back  door 

14.  Install  Trojan  horses 
and  sniffers 

15.  Repeat 

16.  Hide  the  adminkit  (so  you  can 

use  the  machine  as  a  launch 
point  to  attack  others) 

17.  Enable  auditing 

18.  Eat  a  nice  meal 

‘There  are  really  only  18 
Source:  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  Houston 

rung”  —  using  administration 
and  downloadable  hacking 
tools  to  find  out  what  ports  are 
open  and  what  services  are 
running  on  those  ports. 

I’m  particularly  taken  with 
the  stealthy  Nmap,  a  utility  for 
network  mapping  available  for 
free  off  the  Web.  We  deploy 
Nmap  against  our  primary  tar¬ 


get  to  get  a  road  map  of  open 
ports,  along  with  the  network 
protocols  and  application  ser¬ 
vices  they  support. 

At  the  top  of  our  list,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  see:  “Port  7:  Open; 
protocol  TCP;  service  Telnet.” 
And  so  it  goes  for  10  other 
open  ports  on  that  machine 
alone. 

The  classroom  buzzes  with 
excitement. 

I  realize  how  removed  I  feel 
from  the  victim.  It’s  chilling  to 
think  that  there  are  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  other  crack¬ 
ers  from  underground  groups 
such  as  Global  Hell  who  proba¬ 
bly  feel  the  same  way. 

Day  2:  The  NT 
Root  Dance 

We’re  introduced  to  Eric 
Schultze,  affectionately  called 
a  “Hoover”  by  his  cronies.  A 
Hoover  can  really  suck  the 
guts  out  of  a  victim  machine, 
and  Schultze,  31,  proves  he’s 
worthy  of  his  name. 

We  start  by  picking  our  tar¬ 
get.  Test  servers  are  notorious 
for  lax  password  controls  and 
monitoring.  Or  we  could  sniff 
the  mail  server  for  user  names 
and  passwords.  We  decide  to 
go  for  the  backup  domain  con¬ 
troller  —  a  separate  physical 
server  —  where  user  names 
are  stored  and  security  is  often 
forgotten  because  it’s  a  backup. 

We  establish  a  null  session 
(a  Microsoft  utility  that  allows 
services  to  communicate  with 
one  another  without  a  user 
identification)  with  the  victim 
server. 

I  feel  like  a  ghost  inside 
someone  else’s  house.  I  can  see 
everything  —  network  ser¬ 
vices,  password  files,  user  ac¬ 
counts,  even  payroll.  But  I  can’t 
touch  anything  because  null  is 
only  designed  for  interprocess 
communication. 

For  the  victim,  “the  sad  thing 
about  Microsoft  is  it  doesn’t 
log  any  of  this,”  Schultze  ex¬ 
plains. 

We’re  itching  to  gain  root  ac¬ 
cess  (the  most  privileged  level 
of  access).  But  first,  we  must 
log  off  and  then  back  on  as  le¬ 
gitimate  users  in  order  to  grab 
the  password  hashes  (encoded 
passwords)  and  submit  them 
to  our  ace  password-cracking 
tools. 

We  get  back  in  under  the 
user  name  “backup”  by  guess¬ 


ing  the  password  (which  is  also 
“backup”).  “Command  com¬ 
pleted  successfully,”  the  ma¬ 
chine  responds. 

I  ask  Schultze  whether 
raised  awareness  has  pushed 
administrators  to  better  moni¬ 
tor  passwords.  No,  he  says. 
Most  networks  are  still  chock- 
full  of  such  easy-to-guess  pass¬ 
words. 

Once  in,  we  copy  user  files 
and  encrypted  password 
hashes  onto  our  hard  drive.  We 
log  off  and  hit  the  hashes  with 
LOphtcrack  and  the  even  faster 
John  the  Ripper.  Available  on 
the  Web,  both  tools  test  pass¬ 
words  against  a  dictionary  of 
common  passwords  until  they 
break  open. 

The  tougher  passwords  may 
take  a  day,  though,  as  they  must 
be  cracked  one  character  at  a 
time. 

Within  minutes,  we’ve  got 
more  than  70%  of  plain-text 
passwords  in  our  greasy  little 
paws. 

Microsoft’s  LAN  Manager 
hashes  are  the  worst  from  a 
victim  standpoint  because 
LAN  Manager  splits  pass¬ 
words  into  seven-character 
halves  and  uses  a  known  con¬ 
stant  to  encrypt  each  half,  says 
Schultze.  Our  cracking  tools 
are  programmed  for  this,  so 
they  kick  out  passwords  much 
faster  than  they  would  in  Unix. 

And  if  the  administrator  dis¬ 
ables  LAN  Manager,  the  NT 
box  won’t  talk  to  any  Windows 
95  or  98  boxes,  so  it’s  a  tough 
problem  to  solve. 

Armed  with  our  newfound 
passwords,  we  finally  reach 
our  goal  for  the  day  and  hack 
back  into  the  machine  at  ad¬ 
ministrator  level  and  get  root 
control  of  our  machine. 

“What’s  the  first  thing  you 
do  when  you  gain  root?  You  do 
the  root  dance,”  explains  Ron 
Nguyen,  another  instructor. 
Push  one  arm  up,  jiggle  your 
hips,  put  the  other  arm  up,  jig¬ 
gle  your  hips  and  repeat  until 
you  get  it  out  of  your  system. 

For  our  reward,  Nguyen 
hands  out  a  red  wallet  card  ti¬ 
tled  “20  Things  to  Do  After 
You’ve  Hacked  Admin”  (see 
box).  But  for  the  final  slap  to 
our  victims’  faces,  we  hide 
our  hacking  tools  in  an  alter¬ 
nate  data  stream  behind  a 
readme.txt  file  on  the  victim 
server.  You  could  easily  hide 
10M  bytes  of  hacker  tools  be¬ 
hind  such  a  file  without  chang- 
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ing  the  file  size,  according  to 
Schultze.  The  only  way  admin¬ 
istrators  can  catch  this  is  to  set 
up  audit  logs  that  would  alert 
them  when  disk  space  changes 
significantly. 

Day  3:  Capturing 
The  Unix  Flag 

“Hacking  root  is  a  state  of 
mind.”  Thus  begins  our  syl¬ 
labus  for  Day  3.  And  we  really 
are  getting  into  this  “state.”  We 
arrive  at  the  class  rubbing  our 
hands  in  anticipation  of  break¬ 
ing  the  venerable  Unix. 

Our  instructor,  former  Air 
Force  geek  Chris  Prosise, 
doesn’t  let  us  down. 

We  begin  by  repeating  dis¬ 
covery  and  gaining  entry  in 
much  the  same  way  we  did  on 
NT.  But  Prosise  wants  to  have 
a  little  fun.  He’s  showing  us 
how  to  corrupt  the  DNS  server 
to  reroute  traffic  to  a  phony  IP 
address  on  an  “evil.com”  serv¬ 
er  where  he  can:  a)  grab  infor¬ 
mation  or  b)  reroute  the  mes¬ 
sage  into  oblivion. 

He  also  shows  us  how  to 
conduct  common  HTTP  at¬ 
tacks  like  test-Common  Gate¬ 
way  Interface,  which  forces  the 
victim  to  give  up  files  and  di¬ 
rectories  with  a  simple  “get” 
command,  and  how  to  execute 
remote  commands  that  would 
disable  access  controls.  We  in¬ 
stall  Trojan  horses  (executable 
code  to  do  our  bidding  remote¬ 
ly)  and  punch  open  back  doors 
so  we  can  can  back  in  using  a 
Telnet  terminal  session  with¬ 
out  needing  identifications  or 
passwords. 

Then  we  play  capture  the 
flag  by  leapfrogging  among 
four  Unix  boxes.  And  this,  I’m 
afraid,  is  where  I  was  so  rudely 
interrupted  by  my  awaiting 
taxi. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  we  learned 
our  lessons. 

Network  and  security  man¬ 
agers  have  a  tough  row  to  hoe. 
Bullet-proof  security  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  And  managing  security 
risk  is  the  best  anyone  can 
hope  for. 

We  also  learned  that  there’s 
a  little  bit  of  hacker  in  all  of  us. 
And  by  cultivating  this  hacker 
within,  information  security 
professionals  can  better  fight 
the  cracker  without.  > 


Radcliffis  a  freelance  writer 
in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
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With  buying  decisions  moving  at  such  a 
feci  frenetic  pace,  trusted  information  is  more 
critical  than  ever.  Which  is  why  technology 
buyers  turn  first  to  IDG  publications.  For  more 
than  30  years,  IDG's  award-winning  editorial  has 
captured  every  critical  trend,  product,  issue  and 
personality  of  the  Information  Age.  Through  our 
leading  technology  publications,  we  provide 
honest,  insightful  analysis  based  on  the  needs 
of  IT  decision  makers.  Answers  that  enable 
sounder  buying  decisions.  Decisions  that  are 
driving  digital  society. 

Whether  it's  IS  or  networking  executives,  technology 
savvy  managers,  systems  integrators,  or  sophisticated 
end  users,  more  forward-thinking  marketers  rely  on 
IDG's  trusted  brands  in  the  US  and  around  the 
world.  The  290  publications,  225  Web  sites, 
research,  books  and  tradeshows  that  are  helping 
to  define  the  Information  Age. 
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Technology 

Happenings 

■  Intel  Corp.  releases  the  80486 
microprocessor,  which  has  an  opti¬ 
mized  instruction  set,  with  an  on-chip 
unified  instruction  and  data  cache  and 
an  optional  on-chip  floating-point  unit. 

■  Jaron  Lanier  forms  VPL  Research 
Inc.  to  create  and  market  virtual  reality 
systems  for  a  variety  of  applications, 
including  alternative  input  devices 
such  as  the  Data  Glove,  Data  Suit  and 
EyePhone. 

■  Maxis 

releases 
SimCity,  a 
videogame 
that  allows 
the  user  to 
create  a  city. 

■  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  intro¬ 
duces  the  SPARCstation  line  of  work¬ 
stations  based  on  its  Scalable  Proces¬ 
sor  Architecture. 

■  The  concept  of  virtual  reality  is  a  hot 
topic  at  Siggraph’s  convention  in 
Boston. 

■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  acquires 
Apollo  Computer  for  $476  million. 

■  Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  acquires  Cullinet  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  for  $333  million. 

■  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 
acquires  Management  Science 
America  Inc.  for  $333  million. 

■  World  chess  champion  Gary  Kas¬ 
parov  twice  defeats  Carnegie  Mellon 
University’s  chess-playing  program, 

Deep  Thought. 

■  The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  publishes  a  report  that  recom¬ 
mends  that  there  be  a  computer  on 
every  teacher’s  desk  by  the  year  1991. 

e  Top  five  software  companies  of 

1989  (by  revenue): 

•  Microsoft  Corp. 

•  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
•AshtonTate  Corp. 

•WordPerfect  Corp. 

•Autodesk  Inc. 

Other  Notables 

Best  Picture:  Driving  Miss  Daisy 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner:  The 

Dalai  Lama 

In  May,  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial 

Average  passes  2,500  points  for  the 
first  time  since  the  1987  crash. 


■  Flashback  is  produced  with 
the  assistance  of  The  Computer 
Museum  History  Center  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 


Good  Things  Come 
In  Portable  Packages 


BY  MARY  BRANDEL 

ODAY,  it’s  not  too 
futuristic  to  talk 
about  computers 
that  you  wear.  But 
10  years  ago,  it  was 
just  becoming  possible  to  pack  a 
7-lb.  notebook  in  your  suitcase. 

In  1989,  debuts  included 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  7-lb. 
LTE/286,  Toshiba  Corp.’s  6-lb. 
model,  Apple  Computer  Inc.’s 
Portable  Mac,  Poqet  Computer 
Corp.’s  1-lb.  pocket-size  IBM- 
compatible  computer  and  Grid 
Systems  Corp.’s  laptop  com¬ 
puter  with  a  touch-sensitive 
pad  that  was  designed  to  recog¬ 
nize  handwriting. 

In  fact,  if  you  counted  all 


today  —  was  introduced  in 
1979  by  Grid,  weighing  a  then- 
light  15  lbs.  The  23.5-lb.  luggable 
from  Osborne  Computer  Corp. 
arrived  in  1981,  followed  by 
just-as-powerful,  battery-pow¬ 
ered  15-  to  20-lb.  portables 
from  several  vendors  in  the 
mid-1980s. 

Still,  to  get  the  lower  weights 
in  1989,  early  users  had  to  put 
up  with  a  lot.  Save  for  the 
newest  Compaq  model,  most 
notebooks  were  based  on  low- 
powered  chips  such  as  Intel 
Corp.’s  8088  or  8086.  Few  of¬ 
fered  built-in  hard  drives,  and 
lM-byte  RAM  was  the  norm. 

Even  if  you  were  willing  to 
carry  a  heavier  machine,  hard 


BY  1989,  PORTABLES  WERE  more  reasonable  in  size:  the  6-lb.  Toshiba 
model  (at  left)  vs.  the  23.5-lb.  Osborne  in  1981 


types  of  devices  —  transporta¬ 
bles,  luggables,  laptops,  note¬ 
books  and  handhelds  —  the 
portable  PC  market  by  1990  was 
growing  three  to  four  times  as 
fast  as  the  desktop  PC  market, 
according  to  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Even  though  portables  had 
been  around  for  10  years, 
the  market  hadn’t  experienced 
that  kind  of  widespread 
growth  before.  Previous  porta¬ 
bles  had  been  much  heavier. 
One  of  the  First  “clamshell- 
style”  portables  —  the  style  we 
have  grown  accustomed  to 


drives  tapped  out  at  40M 
bytes.  Keyboards  were  quirky 
and  uncomfortable.  Heavy 
nickel  cadmium  batteries 
promised  three  hours  of  un¬ 
plugged  usage.  Expansion  slots 
were  few.  Displays  were  al¬ 
most  all  monochrome  with 
640-  by  480-pixel  VGA  resolu¬ 
tion,  with  the  lightest  models 
sticking  with  Color  Graphics 
Adapter.  “They  were  not  even 
black-and-white,”  says  Kimball 
Brown,  vice  president  and 
chief  analyst  at  Dataquest  in 
San  Jose.  “They  were  more  like 
blue  and  light-blue.” 


Today,  with  screens  at  least 
three  inches  wider  and  hard 
drives  with  more  than  50  times 
as  much  capacity,  you  typically 
get  32M  to  64M  bytes  of  RAM, 
plus  56K  bit/sec.  modems  and 
266-MHz  Pentium  chips,  all  in 
the  7-to-9-lb.  range  and  down  to 
4  or  5  lb.  —  if  you’re  willing  to 
give  up  some  functionality. 

There  also  wasn’t  the  kind  of 
corporate  IT  sup¬ 
port  for  notebook 
or  laptop  users 
that  there  is  today, 
not  to  mention 
e-mail  or  network 
connections  back 
to  headquarters. 

Despite  the  drawbacks,  mo¬ 
bile  workers  and  the  general 
public  were  mesmerized.  In 
fact,  the  mobile  revolution 
“started  with  sales  guys  saying, 
‘I  could  double  my  quota  if  I 
had  my  own  damn  notebook,’  ” 
Brown  says. 

Growing  Enthusiasm 

Although  few  companies  in 
1989  bought  portables  for  their 
employees,  that  started  to 
change  in  the  early  1990s.  Early 
adopters  included  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  giant  Upjohn  Co.,  which 
equipped  more  than  1,000 
salespeople  with  Grid  1520 
laptops,  and  Price  Waterhouse 
LLP  in  New  York,  which  chose 
IBM  and  Compaq  models  for 
its  accountants,  according  to 
a  1990  article  in  USA  Today. 

The  enthusiasm  was  tangible 
at  the  fall  Comdex  show  in 
1990.  According  to  Bryan  Ma¬ 
son,  who  was  an  engineer  at 
Poqet  at  the  time,  “there  were 
people  standing  around  our 
booth  three  to  four  layers  deep, 
blocking  the  walkways.”  Cu- 
'  riosity  was  high  regarding  the 


pocket-size  PC  that  promised 
100  hours  of  life  on  two  AA  bat¬ 
teries.  It  could  run  desktop  ap¬ 
plications,  as  long  as  you  didn’t 
mind  using  a  much  smaller 
keyboard  than  that  of  a  normal 
computer.  It  was  even  equipped 
with  MS-DOS  and  some  basic 
programs  like  text-editing  and 
a  calendar,  and  users  could  in¬ 
sert  cards  to  load  applications 
like  Lotus  1-2-3. 

Because  the  Po- 
qets  were  so  small, 
“they  were  difficult 
to  manufacture  and 
almost  impossible 
to  repair,”  Mason 
says.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  Comdex,  in  fact,  “we  were 
in  the  hotel  room  with  X-acto 
knives,  taking  the  keys  out  and 
scraping  the  plastic  off  to  make 
sure  they  fit  right.  The  test  was, 
you  would  rub  your  hand  across 
the  keyboard,  and  if  no  keys 
popped  out,  it  was  pretty  good.” 

Poqet  never  gained  broad 
market  support  at  a  list  price 
close  to  $3,000.  Still,  the  Poqet 
was  the  predecessor  to  later 
systems  such  as  3Com  Corp.’s 
PalmPilot,  released  in  1996.  It 
also  sowed  the  seeds  for  what 
are  now  known  as  PC  Cards, 
which  have  played  an  integral 
role  in  adding  more  function¬ 
ality  to  notebook  computers. 

Other  advances  in  mobile 
computing  happened  quickly, 
helping  to  build  the  notebook 
market  rapidly.  By  the  early 
1990s,  “suddenly  you  could  do 
a  regular  notebook,”  Brown 
says.  Fully  functional  note¬ 
books  “were  under  10  lb.  and 
going  to  7.”  > 


Brandel  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Computerworld.  Contact  her 
at  brandel@norfolk-county.com. 


Exxon  Valdez  runs  aground  in  Alaska’s  Prince  William 
Sound  and  spills  11  million  gallons  of  crude  oil. 


Hurricane  Hugo  slams  into  Charleston,  S.C., 

with  winds  of  up  to  135  mph.  The  Berlin  Wall  comes  down. 


JANUARY  FE8RUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


Hundreds  are  killed  during  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 


AUGUST  SEPTEMBER  OCTOBER  NOVEMBER  DECEMBER 


President  George  Bush  orders  U.S.  troops 
to  invade  Panama  and  oust  Manuel  Noriega. 
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On  October  18,  1999,  you  have  a  special  opportunity  to  update  your  recruiting  skills 
and  network  with  recruiters  in  your  area  at  the  first  annual  Dallas  Area  Technical 
Recruiting  &  Retention  Conference,  held  at  the  Wyndham  Garden  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 


A  Full  Schedule  of  Contemporary  Topics 

7:45am  Continental  Breakfast  &  Conference  Registration 

8:30am  General  Session:  How  Well  Do  You  Know  How  to  Recruit  on  the  Internet  Judy  West,  Author  of  Cyberspace  -  jealously  Guarded 
Recruiting  Methods 

10:00am  Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 

10:45am  General  Session: Sourcing  Techniques  Cathy  Peterson,  Romac  International 
12:00pm  Luncheon  Keynote:  Immigration  Issues  Harry  J.  Joe,  Esq.,  Jenkens  &  Gilchrist 

1:30pm  General  Session:  Silent  Impact:  The  Basic  Tenets  of  Staffing  &  Bottom  Line  Effects  Dan  Hanyzewski,  Mastech  Corp. 

2:45pm  Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 

3:30pm  General  Session:  Cutting  Edge  Tools  for  the  Internet  Recruiter  Dr.  Bret  Hollander,  NETRECRUITER 
5:00pm  Program  ends 


Selected  sessions  include: 

Immigration  Issues 

Harry  J.  Joe,  Esq.,  Jenkens  &  Gilchrist 

How  Well  Do  You  Know  How  to  Recruit  on 
the  Internet? 

Judy  West,  Author  of  Cyberspace  -  Jealously  Guarded 
Recruiting  Methods 

Let’s  face  it,  the  way  we  recruited  in  the  past  just  won't  work 

in  the  future.  Today’s  candidates  look  for  a  job  or  make  a  career  move  a 

different  way  therefore  we  have  to  search  for  them  a  different  way. 


Sourcing  Techniques 

Cathy  Peterson,  Romac  International 

Are  you  covering  all  your  recruiting  possibilities  in  today’s 
market?  Get  the  latest  update  on  the  various  sourcing 
techniques  in  this  tactical  presentation. 


H  Silent  Impact:  The  Basic  Tenets  of  Staffing 
&  Bottom  Line  Effects 

Dan  Hanyzewski,  Mastech  Corp. 

The  recruitment  organization  has  a  silent  but  profound  impact 
on  the  success,  or  lack  thereof,  on  a  corporation’s  financial  performance.  So 
how  does  the  staffing  department-  a  cost  center-  drive  a  P&L  mentality? 

Find  out  more  in  this  key  session. 


Cutting  Edge  Tools  for  the  Internet 

BEjJP  Dr.  Bret  Hollander,  NETRECRUITER 

BBBb  Recruiting  changes  every  second  on  the  Internet.  This  practical 
session  from  a  leading  internet  recruiting  pro-fessional  will  deliver  the  latest 
in  electronic  recruiting  tools. 


This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  professionals  who  recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected, 
targeted  products  and  services  may  participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 

*  Registration  fee  includes  continental  breakfast,  lunch,  breaks  and  the  complete  Conference  Resource  Guide. 

CANCELLATION  POLICY 

Cancellations  must  be  received  in  writing.  There  is  no  penalty  for  cancellations  made  more  than  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  event.  Cancellations  made  less  than  30  days 
but  more  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  event  will  receive  a  refund  minus  a  $150.00  cancellation  fee.  Cancellations  made  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  event  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  full  registration  fee. 


For  more  information,  call  the  conference  hotline:  1-800-488-9204 


TECHNOLOGYSKILLS  SCOPE 


Project 
Management: 
Post  Y2K 


Forget  what 
you’ve  heard 
about  Y2K  being 
a  career  killer. 
The  experience 
can  be  the 
stepping-stone  to 
more  strategic  IT 
work  for  project 
managers 
By  Candee  Wilde 


IF  THERE  ARE  TWO  skills 
that  year  2000  project 
managers  say  they’ve 
learned,  they  are  how 
to  meet  an  immovable 
deadline  and  how  to  manage 
a  multilevel  —  and  frequently 
global  —  project.  But  where 
will  members  of  this  endan¬ 
gered  species  apply  their 
knowledge  after  Y2K  remedia¬ 
tion  and  testing  are  history? 

The  answer  may  be  the  same 
as  the  punch  line  of  that  old 
joke  about  where  gorillas  sit: 
anyplace  they  want.  Assuming 
their  Y2K  work  proves  suc¬ 
cessful,  these  project  managers 
may  be  going  in  any  direction 
they  like.  After  all,  fixing  date- 
related  programming  prob¬ 
lems  that  might  confound  or 
even  crash  some  computer  sys¬ 
tems  is  arguably  the  highest- 
profile  information  technology 
project  in  history. 

But  successful  Y2K  project 
managers,  and  even  their 
teammates,  might  be  only 
short-term  heroes.  Therefore, 
they  should  quickly  take  ad¬ 


vantage  of  their  place  in  the 
limelight  to  steer  their  careers 
toward  promising  and  strate¬ 
gic  IT  work.  The  best  opportu¬ 
nities  will  be  in  Internet-relat¬ 
ed  projects  such  as  application 
development  or  e-commerce 
and  in  IT  quality  assurance, 
according  to  Richard  Wonder, 
president  of  IT  recruiting  firm 
Richard  Wonder  &  Associates 
Inc.  in  New  York. 

“Superficially,  it  might  seem 
that  Y2K  managers  will  have  a 
problem  after  the  year  2000,” 
Wonder  says.  “But  if  you  dig  in, 
you  see  the  skills  they  have  will 
help  them  find  employment 
next  year.  Y2K  professionals 
have  been  knee-deep  in  sys¬ 
tems  testing,  application  devel¬ 
opment,  quality  assurance  and 
applications  re-engineering.” 

Wonder  suggests  that  today’s 
Y2K  managers  build  their  In¬ 
ternet  skills  as  much  as  they 
can  while  their  projects  near 
completion.  “As  enterprises 
develop  electronic-commerce 
sites  and  Internet  front  ends, 
they  need  applications  engi¬ 


neers  and  quality  assurance 
professionals  who  have  some 
Internet  knowledge  or  can 
learn  it,”  he  says.  “Next  year,  a 
lot  of  the  people  who  were  on 
Y2K  projects  will  be  on  Inter¬ 
net  projects.” 

That  prediction  is  already 
true  for  Kyle  Duncan,  senior 
director  of  the  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  office  at  Kelly  Services  Inc., 
an  international  staffing  com¬ 
pany  in  Troy,  Mich.  Duncan  is 
already  working  on  a  Web- 
based  system  that  will  be  used 
by  Kelly  temporary  employees 
worldwide  to  report  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  they  work. 

As  Y2K  winds  down,  Dun¬ 
can  is  talking  to  the  members 
of  his  Y2K  team  about  their 
future  careers.  Kelly  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  placing  its  Y2K  peo¬ 
ple  in  jobs  they  can  succeed 
at,  even  if  it  means  additional 
training.  “We’re  taking  some  of 
the  legacy  people  that  helped 
with  Y2K  and  training  them 
to  work  in  a  client/server  envi¬ 
ronment,”  Duncan  says. 

Just  as  Y2K  project  success 
can  benefit  IT  professionals 
who  stay  at  their  company,  it 
can  boost  the  careers  of  those 
who  choose  to  move  on,  says 
C.  Mitchell  George,  year  2000 
project  manager  at  Kemper  In¬ 
surance  Cos.  in  Long  Grove,  Ill. 
George,  who  is  accepting  an 
early  retirement  package  from 
Kemper,  where  he  has  worked 
for  35  years,  plans  to  seek  a 
position  at  another  company 
as  an  enterprise  architect. 

By  managing  a  large,  matrix- 
style  operation,  George  says  he 
has  learned  to  “manage  across 
another  manager.”  The  ability 
to  supervise  a  person  who  re¬ 
ports  to  another  manager  is 
essential  to  an  enterprise  archi¬ 
tect  whose  projects  often  re¬ 
quire  assistance  from  employ¬ 
ees  whose  primary  jobs  are  in 
other  functional  areas.  George 
says  managing  Y2K  also  taught 
him  how  to  work  on  a  variety  of 
tasks  concurrently  and  to  man¬ 
age  separate  but  interdepen¬ 
dent  projects. 

Although  year  2000  projects 
J  haven’t  centered  on  the  newest 
technologies  or  state-of-the-art 
systems,  they  aren’t  a  detour  on 
the  road  to  career  goals.  In¬ 
stead,  Y2K  project  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  a  skill-building 
opportunity  that  will  never  be 
repeated.  I 


Wilde  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Connecticut.  She  can  be  reached 
at  cwilde@connix.com. 


Year  2000  Project 
Managers  Aren’t 
One-Trick  Ponies 

Once  Kelly  Services  shuts  down  its 
year  2000  office,  Kyle  Duncan  s 
new  title  will  be  senior  director 
of  field  automation.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  IT  groups  in  several 
corporate  divisions:  administration, 
marketing  and  professional/techni¬ 
cal  staffing  alternatives.  Here  are 
his  thoughts  on  how  having  a  Y2K 
project  on  a  rdsumd  can  benefit 
both  project  leaders  and  staffers 
as  they  plan  for  the  future. 

Y2K  lessons:  “The  biggest 
skill  I  acquired  is  the  ability  to 
manage  a  global  project,  to 
coordinate  a  variety  of  initia¬ 
tives.  I  learned  how  to  run  a 
project  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  for  example,  and  how  to 
deal  with  the  culture  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Y2K  is  a  project-man¬ 
agement  project,  not  a  very 
technical  project,  so  I  im¬ 
proved  my  ability  to  organize, 
stay  focused,  follow  up  and 
meet  a  deadline.  I  developed 
better  people-management 
skills.” 

Y2K  open  doors:  “We  have 
the  complete  IT  inventory  for 
Kelly,  both  corporate  and 
global.  So  if  we  work  on  a 
project  in  France,  I  know 
they  run  AS/400s  with  cer¬ 
tain  applications.  Under¬ 
standing  their  environment 
can  save  project  development 
time.  Also,  we  have  built 
relationships  with  people 
throughout  Kelly’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture  -  with  the  network  peo¬ 
ple,  the  data  center  people 
and  so  on.  I  will  leverage 
these  relationships  in  my 
new  projects.” 

Y2K  career  builders:  “I  found 
out  that  I’m  very  driven.  I  ran 
a  multimillion-dollar  global 
Y2K  project  and  was  on  time 
and  under  budget.  I  proved  I 
could  develop  work  plans, 
follow  up  and  manage  re¬ 
sources.  I  don’t  have  time  to 
understand  how  to  solve  the 
world’s  issues,  but  I  know 
how  to  accomplish  a  task 
without  moving  the  deadline. 
Traditionally,  IT  projects 
have  been  over  budget  and 
behind  schedule,  but  they 
don’t  have  to  be.  I’ve  en¬ 
hanced  my  ability  to  stay 
focused  on  a  job  until  I  get 
it  done.” 

-  Candee  Wilde 


I’ve  enhanced 
my  ability 
to  stay  focused 
on  a  job 
until  I  get 
it  done. 


KYLE  DUNCAN.  Y2K  SENIOR 
DIRECTOR,  KELLY  SERVICES 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Programmer:  analyze,  design  & 
program  warehouse  system: 
write  new  programs  according  to 
user  demands;  maintain  and 
trouble  shoot  system  and  pro¬ 
gram  problem;  maintain  the 
existing  software  systems  in 
RPG  It,  RPG  III,  RPG  IV  and 
CLP.  Req.  B.S.  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  computer  science,  CIS, 
or  MIS  with  1  year  of  exp.  in  pro¬ 
gramming.  Proficiency  in  RPG, 
AS/400,  CLP.  $40, 000.00/year, 
40  hr/wk,  8:30  a.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 
Send  resume  to  Allenberg 
Cotton  Co.,  Human  Resource, 
7255  Goodlett  Farm  Pkwy., 
Corodva,  TN  38018,  Fax:  901- 
383-5023. 


SAP  Consultant  (multiple  open¬ 
ings)  to  consult  with  client  to 
define  business  need  or  problem 
relating  to  financial/accounting 
application;  analyze  business 
processes  &  document  flow,  and 
prepare  functional  specifications 
for  same;  design,  develop  &  cus¬ 
tomize  information  structures 
using  SAP  module;  perform  data 
conversion  from  existing  system 
to  newly  defined  SAP  system; 
assist  in  implementation  of  solu¬ 
tions;  &  report  findings  &  recom¬ 
mendations  to  client;  Reqs. 
Master's  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Systems 
Analysis,  Bus.  Admin.,  Comp. 
Info.  Systems,  Mgmt.  Info. 
Systems,  Financial  Info.  Syst¬ 
ems,  Accounting,  Cost  Accoun¬ 
ting,  Finance  or  Math  or  its  for¬ 
eign  educ  equiv  plus  6  mos  exp 
in  job  offered;  $59,500/yr,  40 
hrs/wk,  8a-5p.  Send  resume  or 
C.V.  to  The  Phila.  Job  Bank,  444 
N.  3rd  St.  -  3rd  Fl„  Phila,  PA 
19123  JO  #9102112 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  evaluate, 
maintain  and  support  application 
software  in  a  client/server, 
object-oriented  environment 
using  Sybase,  Visual  Basic, 
Visual  C++,  Transact  SQL,  and 
MS  Test  on  cross-platform  oper¬ 
ating  systems  including  Unix  and 
Windows  95/NT.  Require:  M.S. 
degree  (or  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering, 
or  a  closely  related  field,  with  1 
year  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered;  A  B.S.  degree  with  an 
additional  five  years  of  progres¬ 
sively  responsible  experience  in 
the  field  will  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  M.S.  degree; 
Extensive  travel  on  assignments 
to  various  client  sites  within  the 
U.S.  is  required.  Salary:  $65,000 
per  year,  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm,  M- 
F.  Apply  by  resume  to:  Ravi  K. 
Kukkamala,  President,  Leading 
Edge  Technologies,  Inc.,  4115 
Ancroft  Circle,  Norcross,  GA 
30092;  Attn.  Job  AH 


Systems  Analyst  Consulting 
Position.  BS  in  Computer  Science 
or  Computer  Systems 
Engineering  and  one  year's  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  job  offered  or  one 
year's  experience  in  database 
systems  development.  Must  have 
demonstrated  expertise  in 
Openlngres  and  OpenROAD  or 
Windows4GL,  and  ARC/INFO 
GIS.  Duties  include  analyze  cus¬ 
tomer  specifications  to  develop 
Openlngres  RDBMS  in  UNIX 
environment.  Use  OpenROAD  or 
Windows  4GL  to  create  applica¬ 
tions  to  access  db.  Write  queries 
in  SQL  and  Embedded  C;  inte¬ 
grate  ARC/  INFO  GIS  with 
Openlngres  db.  Position  requires 
travel  and  most  duties  performed 
at  each  client's  location.  Annual 
salary  $48K  to  $52K  dependent 
on  qualifications.  Send  resume: 
stutor@mentora.com  or  fax  to 
770-522-9655 


Software  Engineer.  Atlanta,  GA. 
Dvlp  products  &  enhance  exist¬ 
ing  product  lines.  Dvlp,  test  & 
document  s/ware  applies  for 
product  lines.  Dvlp  dsgn  specs 
using  C  &  C++  to  conform  to 
contractual  agreements  & 
reqmts  regarding  product  needs 
for  new  &  existing  customers. 
Test  prgms  &  procedures  coding 
for  new  &  existing  products.  Eval 
products  &  follow  technical  inno¬ 
vations  for  projects  to  recom¬ 
mend  technical  dvlpmt  propos¬ 
als.  Req  Masters  (or  foreign 
equiv)  in  Electronics  Engg,  2yr 
exp  in  job  offd  or  as  Software 
Dsgn  Engr.  Exp,  which  may  have 
been  obtained  concurrently, 
must  also  incl  the  following:  1  yr 
exp  w/electronic  document  mgmt 
systms;  1  yr  exp  w/  C  &  C++;  & 
2yr  exp  w/  dsgn  &  dvlpmt  of 
s/ware.  $60K/yr.  Send  resume  to 
Sheila  Brockman,  Controller, 
Rasterex,  Inc,  1908  Cliff  Valley 
Way,  NE,  Atlanta,  GA  30329. 


Senior  RPG/400  Program 
Analyst-Multiple  Openings. 
Design,  develop,  and  maintain 
computer  systems  in  conjunction 
with  hardware  product  develop¬ 
ment.  Research  and  analyze 
business  solution  and  operating 
procedures  to  devise  optimum 
information  flow.  Analyze  soft¬ 
ware  requirements  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design  and  optimum 
network  integration,  data  com¬ 
munication  and  retail  distribution 
processing.  The  tools  used  are: 
RPG  II,  III,  and  IV.  RPG/ILE  on 
AS/400.  Requires  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Information  Systems  plus  3 
years  experience  working  on 
RPG  II,  III,  IV,  RPG/ILE  on  AS 
400.  Send  resume  to  Sandi 
Bellack,  SignOn  Consulting, 
8390  NW  53rd  St.,  Suite  202, 
Miami,  FL  33166 


Full-time  Programmer  Analyst  to 
analyze  and  design  software 
code  according  to  design  specifi¬ 
cations.  Test  software  programs 
during  and  after  development  for 
multiple  operating  systems  and 
provide  input  to  design  require¬ 
ments  using  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming,  Windows  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Life  Cycle  methodolo¬ 
gy.  Write  new  subroutines  using 
C,  C++,  OOA,  OOD,  OOP. 
Interface  with  project  requester 
and  participate  in  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  Must  have  a  Master's  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or 
Mathematics.  Educational  back¬ 
ground  must  have  included  the 
above  computer  skills.  Salary 
$58,312/yr.  Send  resume:  Laurie 
Hall  at  IQXPERT,  5500  Interstate 
North  Parkway,  Suite  507, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30339. 


PROGRAMMER 

SOFTWARE 

PROFESSIONALS 

Corporation  seeks  soft¬ 
ware  prof’ls  w/demon- 
strated  hands-on  exp  in  all 
the  following:  VFP/Fox 
Pro,  Windows  NT,  MS 
SQL.  Please  send  resum¬ 
es  to:  Joe  Dahan, 
GARPAC  Corporation  462 
Seventh  Ave.  NY,  NY 
10018 


Full-time  Senior  Software 
Engineer  responsible  for  the 
architect,  design,  development, 
testing  and  maintenance  of  Case 
Tools  that  run  on  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  and  Windows  95, 
allowing  Business  Analysts  and 
Systems  Analysts  to  diagram 
business  models,  data  models 
and  object  oriented  analysis  and 
design  models  supporting 
Component  Based  Develop¬ 
ment.  Use  the  company’s  exist¬ 
ing  tools  to  design  and  document 
these  new  tools,  deploying  object 
oriented  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  concepts,  using  the 
Microsoft  C++  development  envi¬ 
ronment  and  object  oriented 
database  technology.  Must  have 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Engineering  or  foreign  degree 
equivalent.  Must  have  four  years 
of  experience  in  the  job  offered 
or  four  years  of  experience  in  a 
position  with  same  duties.  Salary 
$71,000/yr.  Send  resume  to: 
Robert  Jewett,  Director  of 
Atlanta  Labs,  Sterling  Software 
(Southern),  Inc.,  Three 
Northwinds  Parkway,  Suite  500, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30004. 


Computer  Systems  Analyst  II 

Research,  analyze,  develop, 
code,  test,  implement  and  sup¬ 
port  computer  software  products 
using  Microsoft  “C”,  C++,  MFC, 
WIN32,  VC++  and  JAVA. 
Analyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
design  with  existing  systems; 
provide  alternative  recommen¬ 
dations  and  solutions  as  neces¬ 
sary;  formulate  design  and 
implement  computer  software 
systems;  develop  testing  proce¬ 
dures  and  quality  assurance 
testing  guidelines;  develop  and 
implement  integrated  HELP  and 
product  documentation.  Must 
have  at  least  an  MS  degree  in 
CS  or  related  degree,  and  6 
months  or  experience  in  above 
position  and/or  6  months  experi¬ 
ence  as  Computer  Systems 
Analyst  or  related  position 
W/ability  to  use  Visual  C++,  C 
and  JAVA.  Able  to  develop  inte¬ 
grated  HELP  and  product  docu¬ 
mentation.  40.0  hr/wk 
$58,312,00  yr.  8:30  -  5:30  PM 
Applicants  send  resume  to: 
Human  Resource  Department, 
4195  Fellowship  Road,  Tucker, 
GA  30094 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  design,  develop,  test, 
implement,  document  and  main¬ 
tain  client/server  applications 
software  utilizing  Oracle 
RDBMS,  Oracle  Financials, 
Developer  2000,  SQL’Plus, 
PL/SQL,  Pro*C,  Visual  Basic, 
Forms,  Delphi,  C,  C++,  COBOL, 
Object  Pascal  and  MS-Access  in 
Windows  95/NT  and  UNIX  envi¬ 
ronments.  Require:  M.S.  degree 
(or  equivalent)  in  Computer 
Science,  or  a  closely  related 
field.  Must  have  a  demonstrated 
ability  to  perform  stated  duties 
gained  through  previous  work 
experience/academic  course- 
work  and  projects.  A  B.S.  degree 
with  an  additional  five  years  of 
progressively  responsible  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  equivalent  to  a  M.S.  degree. 
Extensive  travel  on  assignment 
to  various  client  sites  within  the 
U.S.  is  required.  Salary:  $70,000 
per  year,  8am  to  5pm,  M-F.  Send 
resume  to:  John  Watson,  Sr.  V.P., 
Corporate  Relations,  Infotech 
Services,  Inc.  (dba  IMA  Plus), 
9428  Baymeadows  Road,  Suite 
500,  Jacksonville,  FL  32256; 
Attn:  Job  JS. 


Software  Engineer:  Design  & 
develop  telecomm,  software 
systems;  analyze  system 
requirements  to  implement  new 
platform  features  &  direct  on¬ 
line  system  testing  procedures 
&  documentation  by  utilizing 
exp  in  PDP  11  Macro 
Assembler,  Integrated  Packet 
Handler  (IPH)  download  archi- 
tecture/Master  Database  (MDB) 
development,  Configuration 
Mgmt  System  (CMS),  Software 
Configuration  Mgmt  (SCM), 
Packed  Server  Module  (PSM), 
VAX  VMS  development  platform 
&  X.  75  communications  stan¬ 
dard.  Rqmts:  Master’s  degree 
in  Computer  Engineering  or 
related  field  &  1  yr  exp  in  job 
offered  or  as  Programmer 
Analyst  w/above  exp  40  hrs/wk. 
8  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.,  $40,500/yr. 
Job  in  Lake  Mary,  FL.  Send 
resume  to:  JO#  FL-1 999932 
(DOT  #030.062-010)  Bureau  of 
Workforce  Program  Support, 
P.O.  Box  10869,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  32302-0869 


Project  Leader  -SAP:  Direct  the 
activities  of  4-10  SAP  consul¬ 
tants.  Provide  training  and  sup¬ 
port  in  the  installation,  implemen¬ 
tation.  and  utilization  of  SAP  R/3 
and  SAP  R/2  systems.  Design, 
develop,  and  manage  SAP  imple¬ 
mentation  methodology  and  tool- 
set  based  on  SAP  software  using 
SAP  R/3  workbench.  Direct  SAP 
implementation  project,  including 
training  clients  and  consulting 
staff.  Assess  requirements  and 
provisions  of  SAP  training  ser¬ 
vices.  Oversee  implementation  of 
SAP  R/3  and  R/2  modules  in  con¬ 
junction  with  business  re-engi¬ 
neering  and  change  manage¬ 
ment  exercise.  Oversee  the  func¬ 
tional  implementation  and  config¬ 
uration  of  Materials  Management, 
Sales  Distribution,  Financial 
Accounting  and  Plant  Mainten¬ 
ance  modules.  Req:  MS  degree 
Master’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  or  Technology  and  one 
year  experience  in  the  job  offered 
or  one  year  experience  in  the 
related  occupations.  Alternatively, 
employer  will  accept  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  plus  five  years  progres¬ 
sive  experience  in  the  computer 
field.  Experience  must  involve 
SAP  consulting.  40  hours/week, 
Monday-Friday,  8:00-5:00  PM. 
We  offer  competitive  salaries. 
Send  resumes  to:  Dynamic 
Dimensions,  Attn:  Helen,  1011 
Highway  71  Spring  Lake,  NJ 
07762.  OR  E-mail: 
dynamic_dimensions@hotmail.  com 


Product  Manager,  Telecomm¬ 
unications  Systems:  Direct  & 
coordinate  business  develop¬ 
ment  &  marketing  activities  of 
Intelligent  Protocol  Manager 
platform  telecom,  system. 
Analyze  customers’  technical 
requirements  &  manage  all 
aspects  of  product  transition 
including  installation,  mainte¬ 
nance  &  interface  of  product 
with  other  systems  by  utilizing 
exp  with  Computer  Telephony 
Integration/Intelligent  Protocol 
Manager  platforms,  switching 
systems  such  as  DCO-CS, 
microprocessing  systems, 
data/digital  communications 
network;  &  compatibility  analy¬ 
sis  of  T1  interfaces,  TR-303, 
SMDI,  ISDN  &  SS7&  signaling 
system.  Provide  training  to 
facilitate  transition  to  new  prod¬ 
uct.  Reqmts:  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  Telecom.  Technology  or  relat¬ 
ed  field;  4  years  exp  in  job 
offered  or  as  Director  of  Sales 
in  telecom,  products  with  above 
exp;  or  if  without  a  degree,  6 
years  exp  in  job  offered  or  as 
Director  of  Sales  in  telecom 
products  with  above  exp.  40 
hrs/wk,  8  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m., 
$77,000/yr.  Job  in  Lake  Mary, 
FL.  Send  resume  to:  JO#  FL- 
1998695  (DOT#189. 117-014) 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32302- 
0869 


Computer  Programmer  (Busin¬ 
ess  Environment):  Design  &  con¬ 
struct  mainframe  software  appli¬ 
cations  in  a  CICS/DB2  environ¬ 
ment  to  meet  business  req.. 
using  VS  COBOL  II,  TSO/ISPF 
and  JCL;  Debug,  problem  solve, 
and  trouble  shoot  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  File-Aid,  X-peditor, 
Intertest;  optimize  production 
environment  using  Panvalet. 
Control-M,  and  Champ.  Must 
have  a  working  knowledge  of 
Micro-Focus  Workbench,  ADW 
CASE/KEY  technology,  MF- 
Dialog  Manager  and  Assembly 
Language  Code  (ALC).  Req :  2 
yrs  college  edu.  in  Commerce, 
Bus.  Admin,  or  related  or  closely 
related  discipline,  and  2  yrs  in 
job  offered  or  2  yrs  in 
software/system  analysis,  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst,  or  any  suitable 
comb,  of  edu.,  trng..  and/or  exp. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  within 
the  U.S.  on  a  project-by-project 
basis.  Hrs:  9a-5p,  M-F.  $59,000 
per  yr.  Send  resume  to  Mr. 
Jeffrey  Rinde  at  DelSofti 
Consulting,  Inc..  106  Bombay 
Lane,  Roswell,  GA  30076. 
Please  refer  to  ad  #  SMK0001  | 


Consultant/Software  Engineer  to 
serve  as  member  of  Architectural 
Service  Group,  playing  important 
role  in  planning  and  implement¬ 
ing  the  company’s  technology 
infrastructure.  Specifically,  des¬ 
ign,  develop,  and  maintain 
client/server  application  systems 
including,  development  of  techni¬ 
cal  policies  and  procedures,  pro¬ 
ject  management,  and  providing 
technical  leadership.  Duties 
include  technical  architecture 
design,  defining  development 
environment,  selecting  develop¬ 
ment  tools,  analyzing  specifica¬ 
tions,  interfacing  with  external 
organizations,  and  leading 
research  efforts.  Requires 
Master  of  Science  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  and  three  (3) 
years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  three  (3)  years  experience 
developing  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  OR  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Computer  Science 
and  five  (5)  years  experience  in 
job  offered  or  five  (5)  years  expe¬ 
rience  developing  client/server 
applications.  Candidate  must 
also  possess  demonstrated 
expertise  in  analysis,  design  and 
development  of  client/server 
based  object-oriented  applica¬ 
tions;  demonstrated  expertise  in 
analysis,  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  distributed  data  ware¬ 
housing  applications  using  ORA¬ 
CLE,  SYBASE  or  INFORMIX; 
and  demonstrated  expertise  in 
design  and  development  of  3-tier 
client/server  applications  using 
MIDDLEWARE  tools  (TUXEDO 
OR  CORBA).  Salary:  $85,000/yr; 
Mon-Fri,  9:OOAM-5:OOPM.  Send 
two  (2)  copies  of  resume  to  Rl 
Department  of  Labor  and 
Training,  ATTN:  T.  Salabert,  101 
Friendship  Street,  Providence, 
Rl  02903-3740.  Refer  to  ID#98- 
169.  EOE.  Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  workers  eligible  to  accept 
employment  in  the  United  States 
on  a  full-time  basis. 


PROJECT  LEADER  to  super¬ 
vise  the  technical  development 
and  implementation  of  Unisys 
document  processing  applica¬ 
tions  on  Unisys  A-Series  and  V- 
Series  computer  systems 
using  Image  Check  Processing 
System  (ICPS),  Item  Proc¬ 
essing  System  (IPS),  Item  Entry 
System  (IES),  DP500  Power 
Encode  and  Networked 
Payment  Processing  System 
(NPPS),  COBOL,  CTOS  Pascal 
and  C;  Ensure  that  goals  and 
objectives  of  projects  are 
accomplished  within  prescribed 
time  frame  and  funding  para¬ 
meters;  Establish  work  plan  and 
staffing  for  each  phase  of  pro¬ 
ject;  Confer  with  project  staff  to 
outline  workplan  and  to  assign 
duties,  responsibilities,  and 
scope  of  authority;  Prepare  pro¬ 
ject  reports  for  management 
and  clients;  Confer  with  project 
personnel  to  provide  technical 
advice  and  to  resolve  problems. 
Salary:  $70,000  per  year,  8  am 
to  5  pm,  M-F.  Require:  Master’s 
degree  (or  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science,  Electronics 
Engineering,  or  a  closely  relat¬ 
ed  field,  with  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  as  a 
Programmer/Analyst.  A  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  with  five  years  of 
progressively  responsible  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  field  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  equivalent  to  a  Masters 
degree.  Extensive  travel  on 
assignment  to  various  unantici¬ 
pated  client  sites  within  the  U.S. 
is  required.  Send  resume  to: 
Sanjeev  Tirath,  Director, 
Pyramid  Consulting,  Inc.,  5335 
Triangle  Parkway,  Suite  510, 
Norcross,  GA  30092.  Attn:  Job 
AG. 


Systems  Analyst  -  40  hrs/wk; 
9am/5pm;  $47,500/yr;  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science;  2 
yrs/exp  in  job  offered  or  2  yrs/exp 
in  related  occupation  (Director  of 
Computer  Systems);  develop  & 
implement  information  systems, 
software  programs  &  modifica¬ 
tions  using  data  based  manage¬ 
ment  systems;  recommend  & 
implement  new  data  handling  & 
programming  techniques  to 
resolve  systems  malfunctions; 
analyze  test  runs  to  make  appro¬ 
priate  revisions  based  upon 
knowledge  of  overall  systems 
capability;  consult  with  manage¬ 
ment  regarding  goals  as  to  sys¬ 
tem  &  for  integrating  micro  com¬ 
puters  within  larger  system:  pre¬ 
pare  technical  reports  in  data 
processing  department  &  man¬ 
agement.  SEND  RESUME  to 
Dept,  of  Labor/Bureau  of  Work¬ 
force  Program  Support,  PO.  Box 
10869,  Tall,  FL  32302.  Att:  EH, 
JOFL#1 999782. 
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Project  Leader, 'Systems  Anal¬ 
yst.  Lead  projects  to  develop 
mainframe  software  systems 
applications  for  business 
clients.  Prepare  project  plans  & 
schedules,  including  require¬ 
ments,  work  assignments, 
resources  &  review  points. 
Supervise  &  participate  in  soft¬ 
ware  development  team  activi¬ 
ties.  Provide  technical  guid¬ 
ance.  Prepare  progress  reports, 
Act  as  liaison  between  team  & 
client.  Verify  conformance  to 
client  &  company  standards. 
Tools:  ISM  370.  MVS,  COBOL, 
DB2,  CICS,  MS-Access,  MS- 
Projects,  JCL,  Endeavor, 
Filead,  Viasoft.  Master’s' 
degree  in  Comp.  Sci.  +  1  yr  exp 
in  job  offered  or  as  Systems 
Analyst  required.  ('Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  +  5  yrs  of  progressively 
responsible  exp  in  systems 
development  also  acceptable.) 
Prior  exp  must  include:  manag¬ 
ing  team  of  software  engineers; 
developing  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions;  COBOL.  40  hrs/wk,  9am- 
5pm,  $72,000/yr.  Send  resume 
to  Mrs.  J.  Gaston,  Division  of 
Workforce  Development,  4040 
Seven  Hills  Drive,  Ste  166, 
Florissant,  MO  63033.  Job 
#188274. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (2 
openings):  Design,  develop  and 
implement  computer  software 
systems  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  One 
year  of  experience  required 
using;  1  of  Group  A  and  3  of 
Group  B  OR  2  of  A  and  2  of  B  as 
follows:  Group  A  -  Oracle 
RDBMS,  Designer  2000,  Devel¬ 
oper  2000,  Oracle  Applications 
(Financials,  Manufacturing  - 
Order  Entry  &  Inventory);  Group 
B  -  Oracle  Forms,  Oracle 
Reports,  SQL'Plus,  Pro'C, 
PL/SQL,  SQL'Forms,  SQL* 
Reports.  Work  requires  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  Master's  degree 
in  one  of  several  limited  fields: 
Computer  Sci/Apps,  Eng., 
Chem.,  Math  or  Physics  or  scien¬ 
tific  or  business  related  field.  Will 
accept  Bachelor's  degree  or  for¬ 
eign  equivalent  plus  five  years  of 
progressive  experience  as  com¬ 
puter  professional.  Salary: 
$70,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00- 
5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Mr.  Duane  M. 
Brentzel,  Manager,  Greensburg 
Job  Center,  599  Sells  Lane, 
Greensburg,  PA  15601, 
Reference:  Job  Order  No. 
8056348. 


Software  Engineers:  Conduct 
research  &  dvlpmnt.  test  &  main¬ 
tain  programs,  which  comprise  a 
portion  of  a  system  product  or 
future  products.  Exp  &/or  back¬ 
ground  in  the  following  areas 
(not  all  req):  relational  database 
systems,  database  management 
systems,  distributed  manage¬ 
ment  and  recovery  techniques, 
TCP/IP,  Socet  IPC,  C,  C++,  SQL, 
| AIX.  UNIX,  JAVA,  object-orient- 
jed  programming  languages, 
Lotus  Notes,  Windows  (95,  98, 
jNT)  operating  systems.  80x86 
language.  Soft-Ice 
■debugger  anti  device  drivers  for 
1  windows,  data  security,  Internet/ 
Intranet  WEB  apolications, 
HH  I  P,  CGl .  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces  object-oriented  analysis 
and  design  techniques,  domain 
[modeling  techniques,  version 
management,  configuration 
management.  Req:  MS  in  CS/ 
Matn/ME/EC/Comp  Eng  +  1 , 2  or 
3  yis  exp  (or  equivalent)  depend 
on  position  or  8.S  r  3-5  yrs  exp 
depend  on  position  in  Austin.  TX. 


Jos 


Hawthorne  or 
s,  NY.  Endicott, 
salary.  Please 
nipping  of  ad  to: 
on.  Technical 
Code  CW122, 
.‘Mown  Heights, 
ruai  opportunity 


Business  Analysts:  Positions 
available  in  our  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  area 
offices.  Will  work  with  exception¬ 
al  teams  of  computer  and  busi¬ 
ness  professionals  participating 
in  full  life-cycle  development  of 
distributed,  object-oriented  appli¬ 
cations.  Will  apply  OO  analysis 
and  design  methodologies  and 
object  modeling  techniques  to 
design  OO  applications.  Will  be 
responsible  for  working  with 
users  to  define  system  require¬ 
ments.  Will  translate  those  req¬ 
uirements  into  clear  and  precise 
specifications  for  the  developers 
to  implements.  Will  design 
screens,  write  use  cases,  design 
and  perform  system  testing. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  deg¬ 
ree  in  Business,  Finance, 
Computer  Information  Systems 
or  related  field,  or  foreign  equiv¬ 
alent.  2-3  years  of  business/  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  should  include  soft¬ 
ware  selection,  design  and/or 
development,  implementation 
and/or  conversion  experience.  If 
interested,  please  email  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  to 
jobs@thoughtworks.com. 


Applications/System  Architects: 
Positions  available  in  our  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area  offices.  Will  work  with 
exceptional  teams  of  computer 
and  business  professionals  par¬ 
ticipating  in  full  life-cycle  devel¬ 
opment  of  distributed,  object-ori¬ 
ented  applications.  Will  design, 
develop  and  implement  enter¬ 
prise  wide,  distributed  applica¬ 
tions  in  various  OO,  client/server, 
n-tier  environments  against  vari¬ 
ous  relational  databases.  Will 
utilize  OO  languages,  including 
Forte  and  Java  and  relational 
databases  such  as  Informix, 
Oracle,  Sybase,  MS  SQL  Server, 
and  DB2.  Will  lead  development 
teams.  Requirements:  Bachel¬ 
or's  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Computer  Engineering 
or  Electrical  Engineering  or 
equivalent,  plus  five  years  of 
experience,  which  must  include 
experience  in  programming  with 
an  object-oriented  programming 
language;  or  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering  or  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering,  or  equivalent. 
If  interested,  please  email  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  to 
jobs  @  thoughtworks.com. 


Technical  Consulting  -  Sr 
Programmer  Analyst  Positions 
for  growing  IT  Consulting  Co.  to 
provide  quality  service  and  build 
long  term  relationship. 
Competitive  salary,  good  bene¬ 
fits,  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Requires  Masters  Degree 
with  2-3  years  exp  or  Bachelors 
Degree  with  5+  years  in  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  develop¬ 
ment  areas: 

•  IBM  Mainframe  with  one  or 
more  of  MVS,  DB2,  CICS.  IMS, 
DB/DC,  SAS,  COBOL,  JCL 

•  Client  Server  Technology  with 
one  or  more  of  POWER¬ 
BUILDER,  UNIX,  C,  C++,  VB, 
ORACLE.  JAVA,  HTML, 
CORBA,  COM,  DCOM, 
ACCESS,  LOTUS  NOTES 

•  UNISYS  1100/2200  or  A- 
Series  with  one  or  more  of 
COBOL,  RDMS,  COMS, 
CANDE,  XGEN,  DPS,  IPF, 
ECL,  WFL,  DMSII 

40  hour  week,  8-5  pm.  Junior 
positions  also  available.  Send 
resumes  and  transcripts  to  1 200 
Route  22  East,  Suite  2000, 
Bridgewater,  NJ  08807,  Attn 
Angela  Leggio 


IEF  -  GLOBAL  CASE 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Rapid  growth  IT  consulting 
company  seeking  employees 
for  multiple  assignments 
throughout  the 
USA 

Resume  to: 

Rama  Agarwal,  3131 
Fernbrook  Lane,  Suite  240, 
Plymouth,  Minnesota  55447 
Fax  612-553-7970 

Seeking  degreed  Software 
Engineers  with  3-5  yrs  of  exp. 
(MS+3  or  BS+5)  in  one  of  the 
following  areas: 

•  IEF  (COMPOSER  and/or 
COOLGEN  a  plus) 

•  Microsoft  Visual  C++ 

•  Microsoft  SQL  Server  - 
Ver  6.5  or  Higher 

Jr.  positions  (2+  yrs.  exp.)  are 
also  available. 

More  info  at 
www.globalcase.com 


IT  CAREERS 


COMPUTER 

We  have  opportunities  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  locations:  California  (Menlo 
Park,  Los  Gatos,  Oakland,  LA 
area  and  other  locations);  Oregon 
(Portland);  Massachusetts  (Burlin¬ 
gton,  Boston,  and  other  locations): 
Georgia  (Atlanta);  Kansas 
(Lenexa);  Virginia  (Vienna); 
Florida  (Miami,  Orlando,  Tampa); 
and  in  other  areas  across  the 
United  States: 

•  Software  Engineers 
(All  Levels) 

•  Software  Development 
Managers 

•  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Technical  Support  Engineers 

•  Sales  Engineer 

For  immediate  consideration, 
send  your  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to:  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  Dept.  ACWIM99, 
Professional  Staffing,  4100 
Bohannon  Drive,  Menlo  Park,  CA 
94025;  fax:  (650)  926-6873;  or 
E-mail:  resumix@informix.com. 
EOE  M/F/D/V.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

www.informix.com. 

Inform/ x 


Software  Engineer  (3  openings): 
Design,  develop  and  implement 
software  systems  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design  and  directs 
software  testing  procedures,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  documentation. 
One  year  of  experience  in  job 
offered  or  as  a  computer  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  one  year  of 
experience  using  1  of  Group  A 
and  3  of  Group  B  OR  2  of  A  and 
2  of  B,  as  follows:  Group  A  - 
Oracle  RDBMS,  Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  Oracle  Applica¬ 
tions  (Financials,  Manufacturing 
-  Order  Entry  &  Inventory); 
Group  B  -  Oracle  Forms,  Oracle 
Reports,  SQL'Plus,  Pro'C, 
PL/SQL,  SQL'Forms,  SQL* 
Reports.  Work  requires  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Bachelors  degree  in  one  of 
several  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math  or 
Physics  or  scientific  or  business 
related  field.  Salary:  $65,000 
per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m. 
Please  submit  resumes  to:  Mr. 
Terry  Kinney,  Manager,  Arm¬ 
strong  County  Job  Center,  1270 
N.  Water  Street,  Kittanning,  PA 
1 6201 .  Reference:  Job  Order  No. 
9102396. 


Business  Analysts:  Positions 
available  in  our  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  area 
offices.  Will  work  as  team  lead¬ 
ers  with  exceptional  teams  of 
computer  and  business  profes¬ 
sionals  participating  in  full  life- 
cycle  development  of  distributed, 
object-oriented  applications.  Will 
apply  OO  analysis  and  design 
methodologies  and  object  mod¬ 
eling  techniques  to  design  OO 
applications.  Will  be  responsible 
for  working  with  users  to  define 
system  requirements.  Will  trans¬ 
late  those  requirements  into 
clear  and  precise  specifications 
for  the  developers  to  imple¬ 
ments.  Will  design  screens,  write 
use  cases,  design  and  perform 
system  testing.  Requirements: 
Master's  degree  in  Business, 
Computer  Information  Systems 
or  related  field,  or  equivalent.  If 
interested,  please  email  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  to 
jobs  @  thoughtworks.com. 


Software  Engineer  (3  open- 
ings)-Analyze,  design,  and 
develop  Object  Oriented 
Systems  and  Database 
Systems  on  heterogeneous 
platforms  in  client-server  sys¬ 
tems  for  financial  or  business 
applications  using  C++,  Tuxedo, 
Pro"C/C++,  Oracle,  MSVC++, 
PB  on  Unix/Windows  NT  based 
systems.  Design  and  develop 
software  tools  using  shell,  Perl 
scripts  to  test  the  software  sys¬ 
tem.  Maintain  software  system 
using  source  code  control 
SCCS  or  Clear  Case.  Design 
interface  using  RPC,  TCP/IP. 
Req.  Master's  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering 
or  related  discipline  plus  one  yr 
exp.  in  job  offered.  Resume  to: 
Narayana  Rekapalli,  Omnisoft 
Inc.  1265  Compass  Pointe 
Crossing,  Alpharetta.  GA 
30005. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in  C, 
Ingres,  Gupta  SQL  and  TCP/IP. 
Requirements:  Master's  Degree 
or  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  knowledge  of  C,  Ingres, 
Gupta  SQL  and  TCP/IP.  Salary: 
$84, 000/year.  Working  Cond¬ 
itions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40 
hours/week,  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Apply:  Washington  Job  Center 
Manager,  Millcraft  Center,  Suite 
150LL,  90  West  Chestnut  Street, 
Washington,  PA  15301,  Job  No. 
2028304. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  feasibility  of 
design;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  UNIX,  C,  QA  Partner  and 
SQA  Suite.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  five  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge  of 
UNIX,  C,  QA  Partner  and  SQA 
Suite.  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Apply:  Ms. 
Charlene  Cogley,  Beaver  Falls 
Job  Center,  2103  Ninth  Ave., 
Beaver  Falls,  PA  15010,  Job  No. 
8056301 . 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Soft¬ 
ware  engineer  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs  for 
business  applications;  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design;  direct 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in 
Query/400,  RPG  400  and 
DB2/400.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge  of 
Query/400,  RPG  400  and 
DB2/400.  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 

involves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Apply:  Ms. 
Barbara  Cole,  Greene  County 
Team  PA  Career  Link,  4  West 
High  Street,  Waynesburg,  PA 
15370,  Job  No.  9102347. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (2 
openings):  Design,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures,  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation.  Work  requires 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Must  have  one  year 
of  experience  using  BaaN. 
Masters  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Applications,  Engin¬ 
eering,  Chemistry,  Math,  Physics 
or  a  business  related  field.  Will 
accept  Bachelors  degree  with 
five  years  of  progressive  experi¬ 
ence  as  computer  professional. 
Salary  is  $100,000  per/yr,  40 
hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  Duane 
Brentzel,  Manager,  Office  of 
Employment  Security,  599  Sells 
Lane,  Greensburg,  PA  15601. 
Reference  Job  Order  No.: 
7056068 


Mainframe  /  Client  Server 
Systems  Programmers,  DBA's, 
Network  Specialists,  DASD  & 
Security  Administrators,  Software 
Developers,  Unix  Administrators, 
and  Technical  Managers 
at  all  levels. 

Search  our  database  of 
over  7,000  jobs  nationwide  at 
.www.bellnationwide.com. 

Ph:  410-472-3146. 

;  Fax:  410-472-9728  or 

/e-mail  at  info@bellnationwide.com. 

Bell  &  Associates 
?  16460  Markoe  Road 

Monkton.  MD  21111. _ 


Logica,  Inc.,  is  looking 
for  entry-level  and 
experienced  candidates 
to  fill  the  following 
positions: 

Software 

Engineers 

Please  forward  your 
resume  to: 
Human  Resources 
Department,  at 
careers@logica.com  eoe 

www. logica.com 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Location:  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Industry:  Travel 

Reports  to:  President 
Salary:  Six  Figures 

(Negotiable) 

Confidentiality  Assured 
No  Charge  -  Employer  Retained 
Send  Confidential  Resume: 
ALLIED  SEARCH,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  472410 
San  Francisco,  CA  94147 
Fax:  1-415-921-5309 
Email:  alliedsrch@aol.com 
Questions  (If  Any): 

Tel.  1-415-921-1971 


Programmer/ Analyst  needed  to 
analyze,  design,  develop,  and 
manage  computer  and  database 
systems  for  health  care 
administration.  Special 
requirements  are  demonstrable 
ability  to  program  using  CL, 
RPGIII,  RPGIV,  SQL,  Query/400 
and  ALDON  on  an  AS/400 
platform  and  demonstrable  ability 
to  analyze  software  problems 
and  develop  bug-free  solutions. 
Position  is  full-time,  40  hours  per 
week.  Salary:  $55, 1 70/year. 
Applicants  to  send  resumes  to: 
Utah  Department  of  Workforce 
Services,  Attn:  Pat  Redington, 

Job  Order  #3060812,  140 
East,  300  South,  First  Floor,  SLC, 
UT84111.  EOE 
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IT  CAREERS 


Senior  Systems  Analyst-ECAD 
/Oracle  Project.  Requires  a 
master's  degree  in  computer 
science  and  three  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  job  ottered  or 
three  years’  experience  in  Unix 
application  development  using 
Oracle  7.X/8.0.  In  lieu  of  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  and  three  years  of 
stated  experience,  will  accept 
a  bachelor’s  degree  and  five 
years  of  progressive  experi¬ 
ence  as  stated.  Stated  experi¬ 
ence  must  include  Oracle  Dev¬ 
eloper  version  1.3.2  and  1.4W, 
Oracle  Designer,  Pro'C,  PL/ 
SQL,  and  Scripting  (shell  pro¬ 
gramming).  Research,  design 
and  develop  Unix-based  com¬ 
puter  software  systems  for 
aerospace  applications  using 
Oracle  7.X/8.0.  Perform  Unix 
application  development  using 
Oracle  Developer  version  1 .3.2 
and  1.4W,  Oracle  Designer, 
Pro'C,  PL/SQL,  Scripting 
(shell  programming)  and  Ora¬ 
cle  7.X/8.0  programming  tools 
and  databases.  Customize  and 
develop  interfaces  with  CAD 
applications  and  image  view¬ 
ers.  Troubleshoot  system  prob¬ 
lems.  Create  and  maintain  ap¬ 
plication  development  project 
plans.  Direct  and  monitor  the 
work  of  application  develop¬ 
ment  team  members.  40  hrs./ 
wk.  8:30  -  5:30.  Sal.  range: 
$49,100-$76,700/yr.  dep.  on 
educ.  and  exp.  Apply  with 
resume  to:  Gulfstream  Aero¬ 
space  Corporation,  Attn:  Larry 
Way,  P.O.  Box  2206,  Mail  Stop 
A-05,  Savannah,  Georgia 
31402.  EOE 


Senior  Systems  Analyst-PDM 
Project.  Requires  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  computer  science  and 
three  years'  experience  in  Unix 
application  development  using 
Oracle  7.x  or  8.0.  In  lieu  of  a 
master’s  degree  and  three  years 
of  stated  experience,  will  accept 
a  bachelor’s  degree  with  five 
years  of  progressive  experience 
as  stated.  Stated  experience 
must  also  include  Java.  Perl,  C, 
C++,  Scripting  (shell  program¬ 
ming),  and  PL/SQL.  Research, 
design  and  develop  Unix-based 
computer  software  systems  for 
aerospace  applications  using 
Oracle  7.x  or  8.0.  Perform  Unix 
application  development  using 
Java,  Perl,  C,  C++,  Scripting 
(shell  programming)  and  PL/SQL 
for  Oracle  7.x  or  8.0  databases. 
Perform  web  application  devel¬ 
opment  using  Perl,  Javascript, 
CGI  script  and  HTML.  Customize 
and  develop  interfaces  with  CAD 
applications  and  image  viewers. 
Troubleshoot  systems  problems. 
Create  and  maintain  application 
development  project  plans 
Direct  and  monitor  the  work  of 
application  development  team 
members.  40  hrs./wk.  8:30  - 
5:30.  Sal.  range:  $49,100  - 
$76,700/yr.  dep.  on  educ.  and 
exp.  Apply  with  resume  to: 
Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Attn:  Larry  Way,  P.O.  Box 
2206,  Mail  Stop  A-05,  Savannah, 
Georgia  31402. 


ERP  Consultant 

Provide  consulting  services  for 
enterprise-wide,  full  life  cycle  ERP 
(Enterprise  Resource  Planning) 
package  implementations  using 
Relational  Database  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  (RDBMS). 
Analyze,  design,  &  re-engineer 
business  reporting  syst's  utilizing 
technical  knowledge  of  Syst’s 
Applications  &  procedures  in  data 
processing  to  achieve  syst’s  inte¬ 
gration  &  documentation.  Assess 
clients  business  process  require¬ 
ments  to  map  business  capabili¬ 
ties  functions  &  features  with  ERP 
systs  applications  &  data  &  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  requirements.  Travel 
&/or  temporary  relocation  req'd. 
Req.:  Master's  or  equiv.  in  CS  or 
Engin.  or  Bus.  Admin,  or  Info 
Mang.  &  1  yr.  exp.  in  job  offered  or 
1  yr.  exp.  as  Consultant  or  pro¬ 
grammer/  Systs  Analyst  or  Syst's 
Administrator.  Enterprise-wide, 
full  life  cycle  ERP  implementation 
using  RDBMS  to  integrate  finan¬ 
cial  &  data  reporting  syst's; 
$62,800/  yearly:  M-F/8:30-5:00; 
Job  Site/  Interview:  Philadelphia, 
PA.  Send  this  ad  &  your  resume 
to:  Job  Order  #7054129,  The 
Philadelphia  Job  Bank,  444  N. 
3rd.  St.,  3rd  FL.  Philadelphia,  PA 
19123. 


Programmer  Analyst  responsible 
for  analyzing,  designing;  imple¬ 
menting,  debugging,  testing, 
documenting,  and  maintaining  of 
the  FDA  (Food  &  Drug 
Administration)  regulated  Labor¬ 
atory  Information  System  (LIS) 
based  on  laboratory  databases 
resulting  from  execution  of  clini¬ 
cal  trials  and  research  protocols 
using  C/C++  and  SAS  systems 
(AF  (Application  Facility),  Frame, 
SCL  (Screen  Control  Language), 
Method,  FSP  (Full  Screen 
Product),  and  Macro)  in  both 
Unix  and  Windows  environment 
This  includes  the  design  and 
implementation  of  C/C++  pro¬ 
grams  as  the  interfaces  to  com¬ 
municate  with  laboratory  auto¬ 
matic  analysis  instruments 
through  a  Local  Area  Network 
(LAN)  to  retrieve  data  for  use  of 
the  application  systems.  Design 
and  implement  SAS  databases 
and  applications  including  user 
interfaces,  methods,  macros  and 
batch  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  for 
research  sponsors.  Analyze, 
design  and  implement  eligible 
algorithms  for  clinic  research 
protocols;  monitor  subject  accru¬ 
al  for  protocols.  Respond  to  ad 
hoc  requests,  analyze  require¬ 
ments  for  the  user,  and  generate 
statistical  reports  by  designing, 
implementing  and  executing 
queries  on  the  protocol-specific 
databases  for  the  research  spon¬ 
sors.  Update,  upgrade,  debug 
and  maintain  the  LIS  system. 
Requirements:  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science,  Mathematics  or  related 
field.  Experience:  1  yr.  in  the  job 
offered  or  1  yr.  as  a  Software 
Engineer.  Exp.  must  be  with 
Information  System  in  SAS  (AF, 
Frame,  SCL,  Method,  FSP  and 
Macro),  and  C/C++.  Exp.  may  be 
gained  before,  during,  or  after 
degree.  40  hrs/wk;  8:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  pm.;  $43,700/yr.  Send 
resumes  (in  duplicate),  no  calls, 
to  Jane  Hosley,  REF#  1157, 
Department  for  Employment 
Services,  275  E.  Main  Street,  2- 
W,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  40621. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Those  who  are  not  authorized  to 
work  permanently  in  the  United 
States  need  not  apply. 


Software  Developers:  Positions 
available  in  our  New  York,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  area  offices. 
Will  work  with  exceptional  teams 
of  computer  and  business  profes¬ 
sionals  participating  in  full  life- 
cycle  development  of  distributed, 
object-oriented  applications.  Will 
design,  develop  and  implement 
enterprise  wide,  distributed  appli¬ 
cations  in  various  OO,  client/serv¬ 
er,  n-tier  environments  against 
various  relational  databases.  Will 
utilize  OO  languages,  including  , 
Forte  and  Java  and  relational 
databases  such  as  Informix, 
Oracle,  Sybase,  MS  SQL  Server, 
and  DB2.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Computer  Engineering 
or  Electrical  Engineering  or  for¬ 
eign  equivalent.  Academic 
coursework  or  projects  should 
include  programming  in  an  object- 
oriented  language.  If  interested, 
please  email  your  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  jobs@thought- 
works.com. 


Where  do  you 

find  the  best  technology  professionals? 


The  20th  Anniversary 

H  COMDEX 

Fall  '99 

Visit  us  at  booth  S2036  (Look  for  Dilbert) 

800.793.5533 


com 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  ANA¬ 
LYST:  Business  Software 

Analyst  to  study,  review  and 
analyze  business  processes  to 
determine  feasibility  of  imple¬ 
mentation  of  PeopleSoft  Enter¬ 
prise  Resource  Planning  com¬ 
puter  software.  Confer  with  per¬ 
sonnel  of  all  functional  business 
units  to  analyze  current  operat¬ 
ing  procedures  and  prepare 
business  processes  for  all  func¬ 
tions  of  business  operations 
including  financial  management, 
accounts  payable,  accounts 
receivable,  inventory,  order 
entry,  payroll,  benefits,  etc. 
Conduct  fit  gap  analysis  to 
determine  if  existing  business 
operations  can  be  mapped  into 
PeopleSoft  or  if  customizations 
to  PeopleSoft  are  required  to 
conform  existing  operations. 
Design  changes  to  existing  busi¬ 
ness  systems  to  conform  to 
PeopleSoft  or  customize 
PeopleSoft  to  conform  to  exist¬ 
ing  systems.  Also  responsible 
for  datamapping,  data  conver¬ 
sion,  testing  and  building  and 
reviewing  prototypes.  Require¬ 
ments:  Master's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Business  Admin., 
Accounting  or  related  field  and 
two  years  experience  in 
Accounting,  finance  or,  other 
management  or  support  posi¬ 
tion,  knowledge  of  PeopleSoft 
Enterprise  Resource  Planning 
Software.  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Apply:  Mr.  Terry 
Kinney,  Armstrong  County  Job 
Center.  1270  N.  Water  St.,  PO 
Box  759,  Kittanning.  PA  16201, 
Job  No.  2028309 


^1  FUJIFILM 

Fuji  Medical  Systems  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  seeks  a  Software  Testing/ 
QAEngineer  for  the  Network 
Engineering  Group,  Stamford, 
CT: 

Responsible  for  system  testing, 
reviewing  test  results,  and  writ¬ 
ing  system  test  specifications. 
Provide  quality  control  for  the 
software,  manage  the  version 
and  release.  Write  the  release 
notes.  Responsible  for  FDA 
documents  such  as  Design 
History  File  and  Device  Master 
File.  Write  Product  Operations 
Manual  or  the  Administration 
Manual.  Provide  support  to 
customers  and  field  service 
engineers  as  necessary. 

•  Three  yrs.  software  testing 
experience 

•  Software  development  exp.; 
medical  imaging  strongly 
desired 

•  FDA  design  control  or 
ISO9001  certification 

•  Windows  NT  server 
administration 

•  BE  or  BS 

•  A  team  player  with  excellent 
communication  skills 

Fuji  offers  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  casual  office.  Check 
us  out  at  www.FUJIMED.com. 
Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Fuji  Medical 
Systems  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
Human  Resources 
Dept.  -  SET 
419  West  Ave. 
Stamford,  CT  06902 
Fax  203  708-9004 
or  e-mail:  ritac@fujimed.com 
FMSU  is  an  EOE,  M/F/D/V. 


®j|  FUJIFILM 

Fuji  Medical  Systems  U.S.A., 
Inc.  seeks  a  Network 
Applications  Engineer.  We  are 
looking  for  a  self  starting  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  in  our  headquar¬ 
ters  Network  Engineer  Group, 
Stamford,  CT.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  has  medical  network  expe¬ 
rience.  Responsibilities  include 
working  as  a  team  member  in 
the  engineering  group  to  inves¬ 
tigate  interface  to  existing 
equipment  and  propose  Fuji 
network  solutions;  manages 
network  project  including  sys¬ 
tem  installation  and  acceptance 
procedure;  creates  technical 
material  to  respond  to  RFP 
including  marketing  and  user 
manual. 

Essential  qualifications: 

•  BS  or  BE  in  computer 
related  education 

•  Excellent  communications 
and  project  mgnt.  skills 

•  2  Yrs  experience: 
Windows-NT  server 
administration,  LAN  & 

WAN 

•  Unix  network  or  NetWare 
a  plus 

•  50%  travel 

•  Medical  network 
experience  and  software 
development  desired 

Fuji  offers  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  program 
in  a  casual  office.  Check  us  out 
at  www.fujimed.com.  For  imme¬ 
diate  consideration,  send 
resume  including  salary 
requirements  to: 

Fuji  Medical 

Systems  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  H.R. 
Dept.  419  West  Ave., 
Stamford  CT  06902, 
fax  203  708-9004 
e-mail  ritac@fujimed..com 
FMSU  is  an  EOE,  M/F/D/V. 


CoNsuliiNq  -  Software  ENqinEERiniCj  «•  Systems  WrecjRAiioN 
OrvliNE  Services  -  TEckrvoloqy  TransFer  -  New  MecKa 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  companies  with  global  vision  and  a 
presence  in  12  countries,  we  seek  IT  professionals.  Technical 
Recruiters  and  Marketing  Executives.  Excellent  benefits  EOE. 


Current  Openings 


GUIs:  Visual  Basic,  Visual  C++,  PowerBuilder,  Deveioper/2000.  Centura. 
Visual  RPG,  VFoxPro 

ERP  Solutions : SAP, MFG/PRO.BaaN, OracleApplications. PeopleSoft, 
JO  Edwards,  Lawson 

Administrators :  SAP  R/3  BASIS.  Unix,  HP-UX.  Solaris.  AIX.  OpenVMS. 
MVS,  Lotus  Notes 

DBAs:  DB2,  Informix,  Oracle,  Sybase,  MS  SQLServer.  Rdb/VMS.  Progress, 
Adabas,  Ingres 

4GLs:  Informix,  Progress,  Cognos,  FOCUS,  Natural/Natural2,  ABAP/4.SQL 
Groupware:  (Lotus  Notes,  Domino  Server),  (Exchange,  Outlook,  CD0, 
VBScript  IIS) 

Skillsets :  (VAX  COBOL,  Rdb/VMS.  DECforms, ACMS),  (Java  JDK  jDBC,  j 
AWT,  Java  Beans.  Java  Applets),  (Cobol  II,  DB2,  CICS),  (Oracle  Fro’C,  PL/ 
SQL).  (Informix  4GL,  ESQUC.  Unix),  (Unix,  C++,  RDBMS),  (VAX  C.  Rdb/VMS). 
(IMS  DB/DC,  COBOL),  (IDMS,  ADS/0),  (Oatacom.  IDEAL).  (RPG/400  or  C0- 
BOL/400,  CU400,  DB2/400,  Query/400),  (VB,  ASP,  ADO.  MTS),  (V C«+,  MFC.  J 
C0M/DC0M,  Remote  OLE),  (VB  SQL  Server,  Crystal  Reports).  WISE 
CASE:  Synon/2E  (Cool/2E),  Designet/2000.  Rational  Rose.  ERwin,  etc. 
Middleware:  Tuxedo,  Encina,  C0RBA  2.0  and  ilOP-compatibie  OABs 
(Orbix,  Jasmine) 


Tel:  732.548.4300  -  Fax:  732.548.4331 
email:  Resume8AmerlSOURCE.cc 


CORPORATE:  779  TFtanfwdl  Street,  Edison,,  NJ  08877 

BOSTON:  Nrwron,  MA  0  VUCAGO  Fasi  MoIW,  A _ | 
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Ask  Comp uterwo rids 
CareerAdvisor 

This  new  feature  appears  every  other  week 


and  is  Computerworld  s  interactive 


Fran  Quittel 

Nationally  Recognized  Career  Expert  and 
Computer  world’s  CareerAdvisor  Columnist 

With  a  lengthy  background  in  high  tech 
careers  and  recruiting,  Computerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor  Fran  Quittel  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  in-depth  information  for  job  seekers  and 
a  “Recruiting  Scoreboard”  to  help  employers 
audit  and  improve  their  internal  recruiting 
practices.  Fran  is  author  of  the  book  Firepower: 
Everything  you  need  to  know  before  and  after  you 
lose  your  job  and  is  the  original  creator  of  The 
FirePower  Career  Forum  on  The  Microsoft 
Network.  She  also  publishes  career  advice  at 
www.careerbabe.com  and  tips  for  employers  at 

www.yourcareer.com 


career  advice  column.  Simply  submit  your 
questions  to  Computerworld  s  CareerAdvisor  at 
http://www.computerworld.com/ career_advisor 
and  yours  might  be  answered  in  the  print 
and  online  pages  of  Computerworld 
by  nationally  recognized  columnist 
Fran  Quittel. 
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Network  Furniture 


EDP  offers  an  array  of  product 
solutions  to  help  you  create  the 
ideal  work  environment.  From 
command  consoles,  to 
network/technical  furniture,  to 
equipment  enclosures,  our 
products  are  designed  to  make  your 
life  easier  at  work.  And  now,  EDP 
makes  your  life  easier  at  play  too! 


NetCom  EX 


Command  Consoles 


Visit  our  website  and  enter  to  win 

one  of  three  vacations 

($2,500  value).  And,  because  you 
on  the  road  to  success  with  EDP, 


Enclosures 


NetCom  SL 


well  give  you  a  FREE  RAND 
McNALLY  Road  Atlas 


Technical  Furniture 


Receive  a  FREE  RAND  McNALLY  Road 
Atlas  ($15  Value)  for  visiting  our 
web  site  and  enter  to  win  one  of 
three  vacations  (52,500  Value). 


VACATION  CODE:  CWM 


90 
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MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 


Attention /™will  page  you,  or  call  you  on  the  phone  when 
critical  system  or  network  problems  occur. 


Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  Windows 
95/98,  OpenVMS  and  OS400 

%/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

\/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

\/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


www.attentionsoftware.com 


%/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

Fault  tolerant  design  supports  redundant 
Attention!  servers  for  immediate 
failover 

t/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

\/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees  systems 
and  critical  applications  are  running 

24x7 

2175  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  • 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  •fax  (719)  591-9590 


Call  for  free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


t 
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Critical  gaps  in  your  framework  strategy? 
/  Too  much  time  to  tmpfefiew  frame 


geted,  rea(%orld 


/  tack  of  physical  connectivity 

/  Poor  communications  between  systems  management  products 

Network 
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Notification  &  Response 


AlarmPoint 


Automated  Notification  &  Response 


Version  2.22 
www, SinglepointSys.com 


When  problems  are  detected,  contact  the 
proper  people  via  phone,  pager  or  email. 

Our  Evaluation  CD  is  the  easiest 
to  learn  how  automated  notificatii 
can  benefit  your  organization. 

To  obtain  your  free 
AlarmPoint  Eva!  CD, 
call  toll  free  at 
(888)  221-0760  (option  1), 
visit  our  website 
or  email  us  at  ** 
sales@SinglepointSys.com. 


AlarmPoint 

Automated  Notification  &  Response 

V 


NEW-1  ’’JUnMW  Raging 

Learn  more  by  visiting  our  Website! 
www.SinglepointSys.com 
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Industry  Forum  Huiard  dinner 
Far  Design  Excellence. 


MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 


Let  us  serve 
you  in  style 


THE  nSR  mULTI-SERUER  EnCGDSURE 


Outstanding 
Design 
Compatibility, 


Modularity, 


Security, 


Protection 


As  a  recipient  of  the  prestigious  European  Industry  Forum 
Award  for  design  excellence,  the  NSR  is  second  to  none  in 
both  form  and  functionality.  NSR’s  sleek,  modular  design 
allows  you  to  store  multiple  servers  while  it  manages  the 
transition  and  growth  of  your  advanced  network. 

•  Maximizes  storage  capacity  while  it  minimizes  floor 
space  requirements. 

•  Compatible  with  virtually  any  network  server. 

•  Ships  pre-assembled  with  advanced  standard  features. 

•  Quick  and  easy  installation  and  reconfiguration. 

Maximum  security  and  protection  from  overheating. 


Call  today  for  a  free  brochure: 

800.558.7297 - 


Network 

Server 

Compatibility 

IBM 

HP 

Compaq 

Dell 

Gateway/ALR 
NEC  Express 
and  more... 


enclosure  products 


Mainframe  Outsourcing:  OS/39G,  VM,  VSE 
Year  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Testing  Environment 
Network  Design,  Installation  &  Maintenance  Services 
Hospital  Data  Center  Outsourcing  Services 
Tape  Conversions  &  Duplication 
Remote  Computing  Services 

Jk  Alicomp 

The  Alternative  to  Large  IT  Vendors 

Cost  Effective 
Low  Risk  Migration 
Competitive  Pricing 
Flexibility  -  Reliability  -  Trust 
Highest  Quality  of  IT  expertise  and  service 
Hands-on  executive  involvement  in  vendor/client  relationships 

Call  for  a  free  brochure  1  (800)  274-5556 

www.aticomp.com 

Customized  Personalized  Information  Technolog)  Solutions 


Computer-based  Training  Courses  Include: 
MCSE,  CNE,  A+,  Network+,  Cisco  and  more! 
*  For  Details  On  Our  Money-Back  Guarantee  and 
A  Free  Catalog  Call  Today! 

Toll  Free  1-877-TRAININC. 


AWARDS! 

1997,  1998,  1999  WINNER ...  Gold  Award  for  Self-Study  Course  of 
the  Year  from  the  Institute  for  I.T.  Training 

1998,  1999  WINNER ...  Silver  Award  for  Training  Company  of  the 
Year  from  the  Institute  for  I.T.  Training 


25400  US  H«y  19  N.  #285.  Clearwater  FL  33763  l-WMTY*!  •  :  •  ’ 

www.it-train.corn 


REVIEWS! 

“An  exceptionally  well-written  CBT  course! '-Inside  Technology  Training 
“Definitely  a  Cadillac  in  its  category!” —  MCP  Magazine 
RATED  OUTSTANDING  by  Inside  Technology  Training 


TESTIMONIALS! 

“The  quality  of  the  CBT  courses  is 
very  high.  We  were  also  impressed 
with  the  range  of  courses  offered.” 

—  Diane  Pilot,  British  Airways 

“These  CBT  courses  are  unbeatable!” 

—  Jim  Rodgers, 

Lucent  Technologies 


•  Codeveloped  with  industry 
Leaders 

•  Hands-On  Exercises 

•  Hundreds  of  Practice 
Questions 

•  Self-Paced  Study  Format 

•  Unlimited  Telephone  Tutoring 

•  Easy  Financing 

•  Money-Back  Guarantee * 
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MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 
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S/390 


MJIfr— ’/ 

Hest  PC  Transfer 
Iff*  Bp. 

WJXmJESZD' 


The  same  algorithmic  technology  that 
made  PKZIP  DOS  famous  now  drives 
enterprise  networks  onboard  OS/390 
CMOS  processors. 

With  PKZIP  MultiPlatform  from  ASi,  you  can 
compress  and  transfer  data  across  1 1 
platforms  from  MVS  to  Windows.  In 
today’s  harsh  open  systems  climate,  it’s 
much  more  than  just  something  nice  to  have. 

Start  your  FREE  EVALUATION  today. 


S/390.  Partner 
In  Development 


888-278-2203 

EXTENSION  200 


ASCENT  SOLUTIONS  Inc.  Internet:  uuiuiu.asizip.coni  ■  6-mail:  sales@asizip.com 


AS/400  •  DOS  •  Mac  *  MVS  •  NetWare  •  OS/  2  •  UNIX  •  VM  •  VMS  1 VSE  •  Windows 

O*  CMOS  nrw  A.  -f-n  r-r-T- 


Maximize  The  Efficiency 
Of  Your  Help  Desk  I 

Free  Demo  fiuarantees  The  Solutions  To  Your  Worst  Problems 


Track-lt!,  your  all-in-one  Help  Desk 
software  tool,  puts  an  end  to  your 
Help  Desk  problems  and  increases 
your  efficiency  almost  overnight. 
For  example... 

“I  chose  Track-lt!  Why?  Three  reasons. 

First,  it  offers  a  lot  of  bang  for  the  buck. 

Second,  the  audit  clients  feature  was  key. 
Third,  it  is  easy  to  install,  easy  to  use  and 
I  can  configure  it  on  the  fly.  I  recommend 
it  without  hesitation." 

•Jeanie  Roberts-Wyatt, 

Volvo  Truck  Finance  NA 


“We  considered  many  alternatives,  but 
Track-lt!  was  the  only  single  product  that 
met  all  of  our  Help  Desk  and  Inventory  needs.” 

•David  Rose,  United  Way 


“We're  using  it  to  manage  our  Help  Desk 
tickets  across  locations  in  4  states.  It's 
doing  everything  you  said  it  would  do  and 
we're  very  pleased” 

•Jim  Perry,  GTE 


Track-lt!  software  for  Windows  NT/98/95 
includes  tightly  integrated  modules  for: 

•  Help  Desk 

•  PC  Inventory 
•LAN/Y2K  Audit 

•  Web  Support 

•  Reporting  &  3D  Graphing 

•  Purchasing,  Knowledgebase  and  more 


Download  a  fully-functional  demo  at  www.blueocean.com/demo/cwa.html 
Request  a  demo  CD  by  calling  81 3-977-4553  or  faxing  to  81 3-979-4447 
When  calling  or  faxing,  ask  for  the  “CWA  Demo” 


Tli  mist  realistic  slmilitliu  it  Micnsill  bclMciUM  Miras  l 


It  all  comes  down  to  questions.  Questions 
that  challenge  your  expertise  about  Microsoft 
products.  Question  yourself  -  are  you  ready? 
Be  absolutely  sure.  With  Spike  and  the  gang's 
certification  guarantee,  you  will  be.  Because 
once  you've  completed  the  program,  you'll  pass 
with  flying  colors  or  get  your  money  back.* 


Most  Realistic  MCSE  and  MCSD 
Simulations  Available 
Detailed  Answers  and  Explanations 
NEW!  Computer  Adaptive  Testing  Features 
NEW!  Simulation  Questions 


And  don't  worry,  because  as  Microsoft 
CerrHicatipn  changes,  Transcender  will 
i  ave  you  covered. ..without  question. 


•  Money  Back  If  You  Don't  Pass  Guarantee* 

•  From  $129  -  $179 


■•u  iscender.  America’s  #1  Exam  Preparation  Software. 


Transcended 

Corporation 


r  -  v;  Howard  @  (615)  726-8779  or  fax  (615)  726-8884;  242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203. 

i  ©1999  Transcender  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of 

v  [ranscenaer.com  Microsoft  Corporation.  Multi-user  licenses  are  available.  'Call  or  see  our  Web  site  for  details. 


CLIENTS 

SOLUTIONS 

SUCCESS 


Looking  for  a  team  that  offers  the 
right  financial  solutions?  Then  look  to 
Paul  Couture  and  Tom  Clinton  for 

•  Retirement  Planning 

•  Estate  Planning 

•  Life  Insurance 

•  Business  Continuation  Plans 

•  401(k)  Rollovers 

•  Investment  Strategies 

Paul  and  Tom  know  planning  is 
essential  and  that  most  people  fail  to 


plan.  They  specialize  in  helping  peo¬ 
ple  create,  conserve,  and  distribute 
assets.  To  learn  more,  call  today. 


NSF 

NEW  ENGLAND  FINANCIAL" 

POWER  TO  STAY  THE  COURSE 
A  MetUfe  Affiliate 


^  PATRIOT 
^ GROUP 


Paul  H.  Couture,  CLU,  ChFC  •  Thomas  P.  Clinton 
The  Patriot  Group  •  50  Elm  Street  •  Worcester,  MA  01609 
Telephone:  508-791-0916  •  Fax:  508-793-1855  •  E-mail:  pcouture@msn.com 

New  England  Financial  is  the  service  mark  for  New  England  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  MA,  and  related  companies. 
Securities  products  offered  through  New  England  Securities  Corp.,  Boston,  MA  056-0999-1858  L19982184,  Exp. 10/2/2001 
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For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 


If  you're  developing  enterprise  Web  or 
Win32  applications  in  the  Microsoft 
environment  -  and  your  time  is  tight  - 
Mongoose  is  the  solution. 


www.e-mongoose.com/request 
614.523.7100  phone 


DHTML 


COM 


Active-X 


Technology  Corporation 

_  '  v?**'  .  life*  ■ 

Ite.  ^ 


*•  fic cess,  control,  operate  and  manage 
your  entire  network  (servers,  hubs,  routers, 
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MCI  Bid  Boosts 
IT  and  Sprint 


Analysts  show  strong 
support  for  acquisition 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

All  that  financial  analysts 
seem  to  be  asking  about 
MCI  WorldCom  mmmm 
Inc.’s  $129  billion 
bid  for  Sprint 
Corp.  is,  “What’s  not  to  like?” 

By  buying  Sprint,  the  No.  2 
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long-distance  provider  swallows  up  No. 
3,  closing  its  gap  with  leading  player 
AT&T  Corp.  (NYSErT).  But  the  real 


Sprinting  Ahead 

Sprint  stock  has  risen  sharply  during 
the  past  few  weeks  as  analysts  marked 
it  as  a  takeover  target.  Its  suitors,  MCI 
WorldCom  and  BellSouth,  have  sagged 
a  bit  during  the  chase. 

•—  Sprint  •—  AT&T 

•-  MCI  WorldCom  BellSouth 
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plum  for  MCI  WorldCom  (Nas- 
daqfWCOM)  is  Sprint’s  (NYSE:FON) 
personal  communications  services  wire¬ 
less  system,  which  has  been  racking  up 
new  customers  at  a  record  pace,  says 
William  Benton,  an  analyst  at  William 
Blair  &  Co.  in  Chicago.  MCI  WorldCom 
hasn’t  had  its  own  wireless  service, 
Benton  says.  Now,  “it’s  a  dead¬ 
ly  set  of  assets  that  WorldCom 
has  put  together,”  he  says. 

“It’s  a  great  strategic  merg¬ 
er,”  agrees  Joseph  Eshoo,  an 
analyst  at  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons  Inc.  in 
St.  Louis.  Like  Benton,  he  says  Sprint’s 
wireless  system  is  arguably  the  best  one 
out  there. 

But  Eshoo  and  Benton  part  ways  on 
what  the  combination  will  do  for  MCI 
WorldCom  shareholders.  Benton  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  now-whole  MCI  World¬ 
Com  will  be  able  to  grab  more  than  its 
share  of  telecommunications  business. 
Eshoo  says  the  combination  only  means 
that  the  companies,  which  had  been 
overpriced  separately,  now  merit  their 
current  valuations. 

A  prominent  wild  card  in  the  deal  is 
the  stringent  regulatory  review  that 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Chairman  William  Kennard  promises. 
Eshoo  says  MCI  WorldCom  will  proba¬ 
bly  have  to  sell  off  Sprint’s  Internet  as¬ 
sets,  as  MCI  and  WorldCom  had  to  do 
when  they  merged  last  year  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  European  Commission. 
The  assets  were  then  valued  at  $4  billion. 

But  Benton  says  regulators  have  no 
legitimate  fault  to  find  in  this  week’s 
announced  merger.  Not  only  is  AT&T 
still  a  massive  powerhouse,  but  the  deal 
will  also  likely  pave  the  way  for  the 
Baby  Bells  to  jump  into  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  market  as  well,  he  says.  ► 
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CBT  Group  Pic. 

28.56 

4  00 

16.3 

CHKP 

97.62 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Software  Tech.  Ltd.  (H)  86.38 

2.00 

2.4 

CTXS- 

69.93 

23.12 

Citrix  Systems  Inc. 

64.75 

475 

7.9 

COGN 

28.12 

14.75 

Cognos  Inc. 

26.06 

0.56 

2.2 

CA 

63.43 

30.37 

Computer  Associates  Int’l  Inc.  (H)  58.19 

0.31 

0.5 

CPWR 

40.00 

16.37 

Compuware  Corp. 

26.50 

0.56 

2.2 

DCTM 

54.12 

9.37 

Documentum 

27.13 

4.13 

17.9 

EFII 

64.87 

15.12 

Electronics  For  Imaging 

54.00 

2.00 

3.8 

HNCS 

41.50 

13.75 

Hnc  Software 

40.00 

-0.56 

-1.4 

HYSL 

36.12 

9.87 

Hyperion  Software 

19.00 

-2.25 

-10.6 

IDXC 

50.75 

12.43 

IDX  Systems 

18.00 

-0.16 

-0.9 

INFA 

65.00 

19.00 

Infromatlca  Corp. 

57.63 

3.56 

6.6 

IFMX 

14.00 

3.75 

Informix  Software  Inc. 

7.22 

-0.59 

-7.6 

INTU 

37.00 

12.12 

Intuit 

26.44 

-2.81 

-9.6 

JKHY 

55.00 

26.43 

Jack  Henry  Associates 

38.50 

2.00 

5.5 

JDEC 

38.50 

10.87 

J.D.  Edwards  &  Co. 

20.75 

1.06 

5.4 

L6T0 

50.37 

13.93 

Legato  Systems  Inc. 

47.25 

5.50 

13.2 

MACR 

55.00 

12.62 

Macromedia  Inc.  (H) 

52.88 

12.13 

29.8 

MANU 

17.37 

5.25 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

9.25 

-0.75 

-7.5 

MENT 

15.06 

5.43 

Mentor  Graphics 

9.22 

0.47 

5.4 

MSFT 

100.75 

43.87 

Microsoft  Corp. 

94.25 

5.25 

5.9 

NETA 

67.68 

10.06 

Network  Associates 

18.00 

-0.50 

2.7 

GMH 

65.13 

30.37 

Network  General 

65.13 

8.63 

15.3 

NOVL 

31.18 

10.18 

Novell  Inc. 

20.00 

0.63 

3.2 

ORCL 

46.93 

15.00 

Oracle  Corp. 

44.81 

-0.19 

-0.4 

PMTC 

22.25 

8.50 

Parametric  Technology  Corp. 

14.44 

0.25 

1.8 

PSFT 

26.62 

11.50 

PeopleSoft  Inc. 

17.00 

-0.19 

-1.1 

PIXR 

53.75 

31.00 

Pixar 

41.38 

1.50 

3.8 

RATL 

40.00 

10.87 

Rational  Software  Corp. 

29.75 

1.56 

5.5 

RHAT 

135.25 

40.00 

Red  Hat  Inc. 

87.69 

-1.31 

-1.5 

QSFT 

63.06 

20.50 

Qwest  Software  (H) 

62.00 

16.13 

35.1 

SAP 

44.87 

23.75 

SAP  AG 

40.19 

2.88 

7.7 

SCUR 

29.00 

2.25 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

2.75 

-0.38 

-12.0 

SE 

46.43 

17.93 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc.  (L) 

23.56 

4.81 

25.7 

SSW 

30.62 

18.12 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

20.56 

0.38 

1.9 

SDRC 

23.43 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

11.56 

-4.25 

-26.9 

SYBS 

13.43 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

10.44 

1.25 

-10.7 

SYMC 

39.00 

8.68 

Symantec  Corp.  (H) 

36.50 

0.25 

0.7 

SNPS 

65.12 

27.12 

Synopsis 

58.38 

2.44 

4.4 

SCTC 

22.00 

7.81 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology  11.75 

-0.94 

-7.4 

BAANF 

20.00 

6.87 

The  Baan  Co. 

14.63 

0.53 

3.8 

VNTV 

15.81 

5.00 

The  Vantive  Corp. 

8.25 

-0.25 

-2.9 

TIBX 

41.37 

19.75 

Tibco  Software  Inc. 

35.00 

4.88 

16.2 

TSAI 

51.00 

24.18 

Trans.  Sys.  Arch. 

27.00 

1.00 

3.8 

VRTS 

88.00 

11.87 

Veritas  Software  Corp.  (H) 

82.06 

7.38 

9.9 

WIND 

33.43 

11.25 

Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 

18.63 

0.06 

0.3 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CARRIERS  up  6  7% 

AT 

77.00 

44.00 

Alltel  Corp.  (H) 

74.94 

3.44 

4.8 

AIT 

77.25 

48.00 

Ameritech  Corp. 

68.81 

2.69 

4.1 

ANDW 

22.87 

10.37 

Andrew  Corp. 

17.38 

0.19 

1.1 

T 

64.12 

37.87 

AT&T 

47.38 

5.69 

13.6 

BCE 

55.00 

26.18 

BCE  Inc.  (H) 

55.00 

6.31 

13.0 

BEL 

69.50 

47.75 

Bell  Atlantic  (H) 

66.94 

0.69 

1.0 

BLS 

51.37 

37.18 

Bell  South 

43.19 

-2.19 

-4.8 

CSN 

26.50 

8.50 

Cincinnati  Bell  Inc. 

21.19 

0.88 

4.3 

CMCSK 

42.56 

19.62 

Comcast 

39.75 

1.38 

3.6 

CQ 

39.62 

25.75 

Comsat  Corp. 

27.88 

-1.19 

-4.1 

COX 

44.43 

23.50 

Cox  Communications  Inc. 

42.88 

0.44 

1.0 

GSTRF 

33.00 

8.31 

Globalstar  Telecom.  Ltd. 

26.00 

2.31 

9.8 

GTE 

78.50 

54.81 

GTE  Corp. 

76.88 

1.25 

1.7 

NXTL 

82.63 

15.37 

Nextel  Communications  (H) 

82.63 

14.63 

21.5 

SPOT 

45.43 

26.37 

Panamsat 

38.13 

3.06 

8.7 

QCOM 

208.50 

18.87 

Qualcomm  (H) 

208.38 

24.38 

13.2 

SBC 

59.93 

41.12 

SBC  Communications 

52.50 

1.81 

3.6 

FON 

67.00 

30.56 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) 

67.00 

12.38 

22.7 

TDS 

93.50 

30.62 

Telephone  and  Data  Systems  (H)  91.88 

4.06 

4.6 

TNI 

46.56 

12.00 

Transation  Network  Services 

41.44 

2.69 

6.9 

USW 

66.00 

51.12 

US  West 

59.63 

2.81 

5.0 

VIA 

49.62 

25.43 

Viacom 

44.75 

1.81 

4.2 

WCII 

64.43 

10.25 

Winstar  Communications  Inc. 

44.88 

5.19 

13.1 

WCOM 

96.75 

39.00 

MCI  WorldCom  Inc. 

77.00 

6.56 

9.3 

SERVICES  OFF  12% 


ACXM 

31.25 

15.87 

Acxiom  Corp. 

19.69 

0.31 

1.6 

ACS 

53.00 

22.37 

Affiliated  Computer  Servs 

36.25 

-4.00 

-9.9 

AMSY 

40.25 

20.75 

American  Mgt.  Systems 

23.13 

-0.81 

-3.4 

AUD 

46.87 

33.12 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

44.94 

1.31 

3.0 

BSYS 

60.87 

35.37 

Bisys  Group  Inc. 

43.63 

-2.38 

-5.2 

CATP 

32.25 

10.62 

Cambridge  Technology  Ptnrs 

12.75 

-1.25 

-8.9 

CEN 

40.50 

18.00 

Cerldian  (L) 

20.25 

0.25 

1.3 

CBR 

29.56 

13.31 

Ciber  Inc. 

14.94 

-0.06 

-0.4 

CD0 

30.87 

10.75 

Comdisco 

20.38 

1.63 

8.7 

CHRZ 

30.12 

9.25 

Computer  Horizons  Corp 

12.38 

0.63 

5.3 

CSC 

74.37 

48.56 

Computer  Sciences 

65.75 

-2.00 

-3.0 

DST 

70.25 

34.00 

Dst  Systems  Inc. 

56.19 

0.13 

0.2 

EDS 

67.37 

30.43 

Electronic  Data  Systems 

51.75 

0.13 

0.2 

FDC 

51.50 

19.68 

First  Data  Group 

47.25 

3.19 

7.2 

FISV 

40.75 

24.87 

Fiserv 

26.56 

-4.69 

-15.0 

T 

25.75 

14.25 

Gartner  Group 

18.00 

1.75 

10.8 

KEA 

43.62 

17.25 

Keane 

21.63 

0.50 

-2.3 

NDC 

55.25 

23.68 

National  Data 

26.06 

0.75 

3.0 

PAYX 

36.75 

23.56 

Paychex  Inc. 

35.94 

2.31 

6.9 

PER 

85.75 

17.62 

Perot  Systems  Corp. 

18.31 

-0.31 

-1.7 

REGI 

14.50 

3.68 

Renaissance  Worldwide 

3.81 

-0.06 

-1.6 

REY 

25.31 

16.12 

Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

19.94 

0.88 

4.6 

SFE 

120.00 

17.12 

Safegard  Scientifics 

77.25 

8.25 

12.0 

SAPE 

108.75 

25.12 

Sapient  Corp. 

85.56 

-2.44 

-2.8 

SMS 

73.50 

40  06 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

43.88 

-1.25 

-2.8 

SDS 

41.93 

18.12 

Sungard  Data  Systems  (L) 

18.25 

-6.06 

-24  9 

SYNT 

19.75 

7.00 

Syntel  Inc. 

8.81 

-0.25 

-2.8 

TECD 

47.25 

14.50 

Tech  Data 

24,38 

-0.06 

-0.3 

TENF 

39.50 

18  44 

TenFold  Corp. 

18.44 

9.06 

-33.0 

TSS 

26.25 

14.12 

Total  System  Services  Inc. 

18.00 

1.94 

12.1 

TSAI 

51.00 

24.18 

Transaction  Sys.  Architects 

27.00 

1.00 

38 

NETWORK  UP  3.2% 

C0MS 

51.12 

20.00 

3Com  Corp. 

29.25 

0.56 

2.0 

ADCT 

53.62 

15.75 

ADC  Telecommunications  Inc. 

42.81 

2.56 

6.4 

ANTC 

57.18 

11.50 

Antec  (H) 

54.38 

1.50 

2.8 

BNYN 

19.37 

2.78 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

9.19 

-0.81 

-8.1 

CS 

19.93 

718 

Cabletron  Systems 

17.25 

1.69 

10  8 

CNEBF 

975 

3  93 

Call-Net  Enterprises 

6.13 

075 

14.0 

CSC0 

73.56 

20.56 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

70.75 

3.25 

4  0 

ECIL 

45.00 

19.75 

ECI  Telecom 

23.88 

0.69 

-2  8 

ENTU 

43.06 

9.00 

Entrust  Technologies  Inc. 

18.50 

-1.63 

-8.1 

HRS 

40.62 

23.62 

Harris  Corp. 

26.31 

1.44 

-5.2 

EXCH 

52- 

WEEK 

RANGE 

OCT.  8  WK  NET 

2  PM  CHANGE 

ii 

GMH 

65.13 

30.37 

Hughes  Electronics/GM 

65.13 

8.63 

15.3 

ERICY 

35.25 

15.00 

LM  Ericsson 

33.75 

2.75 

8.9 

JNPR 

234.37 

90.12 

Juniper  Networks  Inc. 

208.88 

27.38 

151 

LU 

79.75 

26.68 

Lucent  Technologies 

63.63 

1.19 

1.9 

MADGF 

5.18 

1.75 

Madge  Networks 

2.13 

0.03 

-1.4 

NCDI 

8.50 

4.25 

Network  Computing  Dev 

475 

0.00 

0.0 

NWK 

13.68 

7.31 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

10.19 

1.06 

11.6 

NN 

39.87 

15.43 

Newbridge  Networks 

24.50 

-0.75 

•3.0 

N0K 

99.37 

29.50 

Nokia  Corp. 

97.50 

7.06 

7.8 

NT 

55.56 

13.37 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (H) 

55.56 

5.63 

11.3 

PAIR 

16.12 

6.00 

Pairgam  Technologies  Inc. 

12.81 

-0.69 

•5.1 

PCTL 

11.00 

3.62 

Picturetel 

4.25 

-0.25 

-56 

SFA 

58.81 

12.75 

Scientific  Atlanta 

51  06 

3.56 

7.5 

TLAB 

74.00 

15.68 

Tellabs  Inc. 

61.13 

4.56 

8.1 

USW 

66.00 

51.12 

US  West 

59.63 

2.81 

50 

VRLK 

6.28 

2.00 

Verilink 

2.31 

0.00 

0.0 

WSTL 

11.18 

2.75 

Westell  Technology  Inc. 

7.38 

-0.50 

6.3 

SEMICONDUCTORS,  CHIPS  &  EQUIPMENT  UP  0  6% 


ADPT 

42.87 

8.50 

Adaptec 

40.63 

1.19 

3.0 

AMD 

33.00 

9.31 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.31 

0.81 

4.6 

ALTR 

55.68 

14.75 

Altera 

42.75 

-1.28 

-2.9 

ADI 

60.43 

12.00 

Analog  Devices 

53.88 

0.75 

1.4 

AMAT 

87.25 

21.56 

Applied  Materials  (H) 

81.06 

1.81 

2.3 

ASML 

72.37 

12.93 

ASM  Lithography  Holding  (H) 

69  69 

2.31 

3.4 

FCS 

32.00 

18.50 

Fairchild  Semiconductor  Corp.  (H)  21.81 

-2.19 

-9.1 

HRS 

40.62 

23.62 

Harris  Corp. 

26.31 

-1.44 

-5.2 

INTC 

89.50 

38.00 

Intel  Corp. 

75.38 

0.94 

1.3 

KLAC 

76.50 

20.87 

Kla  Instruments  (H) 

69.75 

2.94 

4.4 

LLTC 

75.75 

19.56 

Linear  Technology 

58  00 

-2.00 

-3.3 

LSI 

62  50 

10.50 

LSI  Logic 

50.13 

-3.31 

-6.2 

MXIM 

74.87 

22.31 

Maxim  Integrated  Products 

67.00 

0.25 

0.4 

MU 

85.00 

23.43 

Micron  Technology 

67.50 

-3.19 

-4.5 

MOT 

101.18 

41.25 

Motorola 

93.19 

6.38 

7.3 

NSM 

36.25 

7.43 

National  Semiconductor 

'30.94 

-0.81 

-2.6 

STM 

86.75 

17.93 

SGS-Thomson  Microelec.  (H) 

82.25 

5.13 

6.6 

SLR 

78.93 

22.25 

Solectron  Corp. 

75.88 

4.19 

5.8 

TER 

42.25 

7.50 

Teradyne 

36.00 

-0.56 

-1.5 

TXN 

94.12 

22.68 

Texas  Instruments  (H) 

84.00 

-2.50 

2.9 

JDSU 

136.62 

16.25 

Uniphase  (H) 

126.94 

13.69 

12.1 

VTSS 

97.50 

17.12 

Vitesse  Semiconductor  Corp. 

79.75 

-3.88 

-4.6 

XLNX 

77.25 

16.06 

Xillnx 

69.00 

2.00 

3.0 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  UP  0  2% 

AAPL 

80.12 

28.50 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

65.63 

5.13 

8.5 

ASPX 

13.31 

1.62 

Auspex  Systems 

8.88 

-0.38 

-4.1 

BEOS 

10.93 

5.87 

Be  Inc. 

6.53 

-0.53 

-7.5 

CPQ 

51.25 

20.00 

Compaq 

21.38 

-1.00 

-4.5 

DGN 

23.68 

9.00 

Data  General  (H) 

22.44 

1.06 

5.0 

DELL 

55.00 

20.37 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

45.63 

3.75 

9.0 

GTW 

54.75 

18.06 

Gateway  Inc. 

50.38 

3.69 

7.9 

HWP 

118.43 

47.06 

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

85.31 

-1.75 

-2.0 

HIT 

114.87 

42.25 

Hitachi  Ltd. 

109.81 

2.88 

2.7 

IBM 

139.18 

58.37 

-IBM 

111.75 

-5.81 

-4.9 

MUEI 

24.75 

9.00 

Micron 

10.31 

0.13 

1.2 

MOT 

101.18 

41.25 

Motorola 

93.19 

6.38 

7.3 

NATI 

48.25 

18.00 

National  Instruments  Corp. 

32.06 

-0.81 

-2.5 

NCR 

55.75 

27.68 

NCR 

28.75 

-2.94 

-9.3 

NIPNY 

106.00 

32.00 

NEC 

104.00 

3.88 

3.9 

PRCM 

13.25 

3.43 

Procom  Tech  Inc 

7.38 

-0.06 

-0.8 

SQNT 

19.00 

5.68 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

18.00 

0.00 

0.0 

SGI 

20.87 

7.37 

Silicon  Graphics  Inc. 

10.50 

-0.38 

-3.4 

SNE 

160.50 

63.06 

Sony 

155.69 

0.75 

0.5 

SUNW 

99.43 

19.50 

Sun  Microsystems  (H) 

91.00 

-0.88 

-1.0 

TRCD 

4.87 

0.37 

Tricord  Systems 

3.78 

0.16 

4.3 

UIS 

49.68 

18.12 

Unisys 

41.38 

-2.13 

-4.9 

INTERNET  UP  11.0% 

AMZN 

110.62 

13.37 

Amazon.com 

87.13 

9.63 

12.4 

A0L 

175.50 

20.62 

America  Online 

119.31 

12.63 

11.8 

ATHM 

99.00 

17.25 

@home  Corp. 

49.25 

5.06 

11.5 

BAMB 

27.75 

8.93 

Bamboo.com  (H) 

20.94 

4.25 

25.5 

CKFR 

69.12 

5.75 

Checkfree 

44.06 

3.56 

8.8 

CYCH 

24.87 

5.87 

Cvbercash  Inc. 

9.13 

1.63 

21.7 

EDFY 

16.87 

3.81 

Edify  Corp. 

12.31 

0.38 

3.1 

EBAY 

234.00 

8.43 

eBay  Inc. 

148.94 

10.50 

7.6 

ETYS 

85.25 

28.12 

eToys  Inc.  (H) 

81.56 

14.94 

22.4 

EGRP 

72.25 

2.50 

ETrade  Group  Inc. 

26.94 

4.00 

174 

SEEK 

100.00 

16.62 

Infoseek 

34.88 

4.13 

13.4 

LC0S 

72.68 

11.25 

Lycos  Inc. 

59.75 

10.13 

20.4 

0MKT 

27.00 

4.25 

Open  Market  Inc 

13.00 

0.19 

1.5 

0TEX 

42.50 

10.00 

Open  Text  Corp. 

23.88 

4  00 

20.1 

PCLN 

165.00 

53.50 

Priceline.com  Inc. 

74.75 

11.50 

18.2 

PRGY 

50.62 

14.00 

Prodigy  Communications 

17.38 

0.50 

3.0 

PSIX 

73.75 

8.37 

PSINet  Inc. 

40.88 

5.69 

16.2 

SDTI 

30.62 

5.43 

Security  Dynamics 

27.31 

0.00 

0.0 

SPYG 

32.25 

8.62 

Spyglass  Inc. 

11.19 

-0.75 

-6.3 

WINK 

55.25 

28.12 

Wink  Communications  Inc.  (H) 

37.63 

-2.25 

-56 

YH00 

244.00 

48.75 

Yahoo  Inc. 

186.88 

12.88 

7.4 

STORAGE  &  PERIPHERALS  UP  0  4% 

ADPT 

42.87 

8.50 

Adaptec  Inc. 

40.63 

1.19 

'  3.0 

APCC 

27.75 

13.12 

American  Power  Conversion 

18.25 

0.44 

•2.3 

CANNY 

33.62 

17.50 

Canon  Inc. 

29.88 

1.00 

3.5 

DBD 

39.87 

19.12 

Diebold  Inc. 

25.63 

2.44 

10.5 

EK 

85.31 

60.81 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

74.38 

-0.50 

-0.7 

EMC 

78.00 

20.81 

EMC  (H) 

72.13 

-0.06 

-0.1 

I0M 

10.18 

2.93 

Iomega 

3.38 

-0.06 

-1.8 

MXTR 

21.25 

4.25 

Maxtor  Corp. 

6.25 

-0.19 

-2.9 

NTAP 

80.37 

16.00 

Network  Applinace  Inc.  (H) 

75.75 

5.38 

7.6 

LXK 

104.00 

25.37 

Lexmark  lnternat‘1  6roup  Nc  (H) 

95.63 

14.75 

18  2 

SEG 

44.25 

19.81 

Seagate  Technology 

29  88 

075 

•24 

STK 

41.62 

17.25 

Storage  Technology 
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2.81 

•83 
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31  75 

10.00 

24  0 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period 
(L)  =  New  annual  low  reached  in  period 
Copyright  CNET  Investor,  Boulder.  Colb. 

( www.news.com/investor )  This  information  is 
based  on  sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  and  while 
extensive  efforts  are  made  to  assure  its  accuracy,  no 
guarantees  can  be  made.  CNET  Investor  and  Com- 
puterworld  assume  no  liability  for  any  inaccuracies. 
For  information  on  CNET  I  nvestor’s  customized  1 1 
nancial  research  serv  ices,  call  (303)  938-1877. 
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Recent  WorldCom  History 

Highlights  ofWorldCom’s  buying  spree: 

■  LDDS  Communication  Inc.  buys  IDB  Communications 
Group  ($700M  stock  swap)  and  WilTel  ($2.5B) 


1995 


■  Renames  itself  WorldCom 


96 


■  Buys  30%  stake  in  TCL  Telecom  (an  Irish  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company)  and  Choice  Cellular;  terms  not  disclosed 

■  Buys  MFS  Communications  Co.  (owners  of  UUnet)  for 
$14.4B  in  stock 

■  Buys  BLT  Technologies  Inc.  for  $85M  in  stock 

■■■■■■■■■■■■ararr 

■  Buys  Brooks  Fiber  for  $2.4B 

■  Buys  share  of  CompuServe  for  $1.2B  in  a  stock-for-stock 
exchange;  buys  ANS  Communications  (AOL’s  Network  Ser¬ 
vices  company)  in  exchange  for  AOL  receiving  Compu¬ 
Serve’s  Interactive  Services  Division  and  $175M  in  cash 

■  Buys  MCI  for  $37B;  renames  itself  MCI  WorldCom 


1999 


■  Buys  CAI  Wireless 

■  Buys  Wireless  One  for  $22.6M 

■  Buys  SkyTel  Communications  Inc.  for  $1.3B  in  stock 

■  Announces  $129B  merger  with  Sprint;  new  name:  WorldCom 


Continued  from  page  1 

MCI/Sprint  Deal 

to  be  called  WorldCom,  would 
have  about  $50  billion  in  rev¬ 
enue  and  would  be  a  formida¬ 
ble  rival  to  AT&T  Corp.  But 
the  deal  still  must  pass  regula¬ 
tory  muster,  which  won’t  come 
easily. 

Although  MCI  WorldCom 
would  grab  Sprint’s  wireless 
business,  it  might  have  to 
dump  Sprint’s  Internet  compo¬ 
nents  to  get  government  ap¬ 
proval,  several  analysts  said. 

But  users  aren’t  happy  about 
the  Big  Three  long-distance 
carriers  turning  into  the  Big 
Two.  “I’ve  got  some  concerns 
for  the  loss  of  competitiveness 
with  one  less  provider,”  said 
George  Mavris,  manager  of  op¬ 
erations  at  Citgo  Petroleum 
Corp.  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  an 
AT&T  customer.  “One  less 
player  means  a  little  less  lever¬ 
age  at  the  bargaining  table.” 

Analysts  said  having  only 
WorldCom  and  AT&T  to 
choose  from  means  companies 
seeking  a  backup  network  for 
protection  in  disasters  will 
have  only  one  choice. 

Poor  Integration 

Another  big  concern  is  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  MCI  WorldCom 
has  been  notoriously  poor  at 
integrating  the  MCI  and 
WorldCom  networks  since  that 
merger  was  approved  a  year 
ago,  said  Pierce.  She  added  that 
customer  service  agents  and 
technicians  were  replaced,  and 
many  clients  she  works  with 
saw  billing  errors  and  installa¬ 
tions  that  didn’t  happen. 

Having  made  60  acquisitions 
under  the  WorldCom  name, 
MCI  WorldCom  CEO  Bernard 
Ebbers’  “interests  are  definite¬ 
ly  in  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
and  the  company  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  their  own 
customer  base,”  said  Glenn 
Seidman,  director  of  technical 
services  at  Complus  Data  In¬ 
novations  Inc.  The  Hawthorne, 
N.Y.,  company  was  burned  by 
the  MCI  WorldCom  frame-re- 
lay  network  outage  in  August 
[News,  Aug.  23], 

“They  have  nonexistent  cus¬ 
tomer  service,”  Seidman  said. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


lost  all  electronic  trading  dur¬ 
ing  the  outage  and  complained 
about  not  getting  clear  an¬ 
swers  for  days  about  the  prob¬ 
lem.  “We  look  forward  to  an 
improved  relationship  with  the 
new  company,”  a  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 

“Bernie  Ebbers  fell  asleep 
during  the  frame  outage.  And 
while  any  company  deserves  to 
make  a  mistake,  they  just  didn’t 
have  any  emergency  plans,” 
said  Russ  Hilliard,  president  of 
Internet  USA,  an  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  provider  in  Kearney,  Neb. 
He  said  MCI  WorldCom’s  fail¬ 
ures  on  the  frame  outage  have 
cost  him  nearly  $100,000,  and 
he  hopes  regulators  take  the 
carrier’s  handling  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  into  account  when  review¬ 
ing  the  merger. 

John  Sidgmore,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  MCI  WorldCom,  said 
the  lessons  from  the  outage 
will  help  the  company  improve 
customer  service.  “We  will 
deal  with  customers,  we’ll 
learn,  and  service  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  as  a  result,”  Sidgmore  said. 

Several  customers  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  Sprint’s  rep¬ 
utation  for  high-quality  cus¬ 
tomer  service  will  rub  off  on 
WorldCom.  But  Brian  Janus, 
owner  of  Ruralnetl.com,  an  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider  in  Os- 
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scanaonline.com ),  an  online  gas 
and  electricity  auction. 

Meanwhile,  business  at  al¬ 
ready  established  digital  mar¬ 
ketplaces  is  booming. 

In  the  $300  billion  energy 
market,  for  example,  elec¬ 
tricity  traders  are  executing 
$12  billion  per  year  in  transac¬ 
tions  at  Houston-based  Altra 
Energy  Technology  Inc.’s  3- 
year-old  Web  site,  www. 
altranet.com. 

All  of  these  digital  bazaars 
match  worldwide  buyers  and 
sellers,  many  of  whom  previ¬ 
ously  conducted  business  ex¬ 
clusively  via  phone  calls  and 
long-term  personal  relation¬ 
ships  with  suppliers. 

Beyond  that,  however,  many 
of  the  same  inefficiencies  — 
such  as  getting  order  confir- 


kaloosa,  Kan.,  gets  service 
from  both  companies  and  said 
neither  one  is  good. 

During  the  frame-relay  out- 


mations  and  tracking  ship¬ 
ments  —  that  now  plague  sup¬ 
pliers,  manufacturers  and  oth¬ 
er  supply-chain  partners  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  The  reason  is 
that  most  business-to-business 
Web  sites  remain  stand-alone 
exchanges  at  which  orders  can 
be  placed  but  not  easily  inte¬ 
grated  back  into  buyers’  and 
sellers’  corporate  systems. 

For  instance,  Cleveland- 
based  Olympic  Steel  Inc.  reg¬ 
ularly  goes  online  to  www. 
metalsite.com  to  buy  raw  mate¬ 
rials. 

“But  everything  after  that 
happens  off-line,”  said  Frank 
Ruane,  director  of  corporate 
purchasing.  For  instance,  there 
are  no  confirmations  of  orders 
over  the  Internet.  “We  con¬ 
clude  the  transactions  online, 
then  we  go  back  to  the  old  way 
of  doing  business,”  which 
means  back  to  the  fax  machine 
and  telephone,  Ruane  said. 

Beyond  getting  a  better 


age,  Ruralnetl.com  lost  its  T1 
service  from  MCI  WorldCom, 
and  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  a  suitable  refund. 


price,  “I  don’t  think  I  get  many 
efficiencies.  From  a  business- 
to-business  standpoint,  the 
technology  is  just  not  as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  something  like  Ama¬ 
zon.com,”  he  said. 

To  get  over  this  hurdle,  digi¬ 
tal  marketplaces  have  no 
choice  but  to  get  into  the  sys¬ 
tems  integration  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scott  Latham,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  AMR  Research  Inc.  in 
Boston. 

“Right  now  is  the  beginning 
stage.  The  real-time  informa¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  match  sup¬ 
pliers  and  buyers  is  fabulous,” 
Latham  said.  “But  these  verti¬ 
cal  marketplaces  will  need 
specific  systems  integrators 
who  are  familiar  with  their  in¬ 
dustries.” 

For  example,  “if  General  Mo¬ 
tors  decides  to  press  10%  of  its 
steel  needs  through  a  Web  site, 
that  Web  site  is  going  to  have 
to  support  [the  auto  indus¬ 
try’s]  ANX  [data  exchange] 


Meanwhile,  the  company’s 
subscribers  use  Sprint  lines  for 
local  access.  But  “every  time 
you  call  Sprint  for  service,  you 
get  a  recording  saying  it  is  ex¬ 
periencing  heavy  call  volume. 
Neither  company  runs  cus¬ 
tomer  service  the  way  I 
would,”  Janus  said. 

Brian  Moir,  counsel  at  the 
International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association,  a  major 
business  user  group  in  Dallas, 
said  the  frame-relay  disaster 
was  handled  poorly  by  Ebbers 
and  MCI  WorldCom.  “There 
was  a  stark  difference  in  the 
MCI  WorldCom  handling  of  its 
outage  compared  to  that  of 
AT&T’s  outage  a  year  earlier,” 
Moir  said.  “AT&T  Was  friendly, 
and  MCI  WorldCom  was  not.” 

Moir  said  Ebbers’  haste  in 
acquiring  companies  hasn’t  al¬ 
lowed  MCI  WorldCom  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  networks  of  those 
companies  —  a  problem  that 
may  get  worse  when  MCI 
WorldCom  tries  to  integrate 
the  larger  Sprint  network. 

Hank  Levine,  a  Washington 
attorney  who  helps  Fortune 
100  companies  negotiate  con¬ 
tracts  with  carriers,  described 
MCI  WorldCom  as  “obnox¬ 
ious”  for  businesses  to  deal 
with;  Sprint,  he  said,  is  “more 
user-friendly.”  > 


standards,”  Latham  said. 

One  digital  marketplace 
working  on  such  services  is 
New  York-based  e-Steel  Corp. 
(www.esteel.com).  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  partnered  with  El  Se- 
gundo,  Calif.-based  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  to  integrate 
buyers’  accounts  payable  sys¬ 
tems  and  sellers’  inventory 
systems  directly  with  e-Steel’s 
marketplace  system. 

Now  e-Steel  receives  sepa¬ 
rate  data  files  with  updated  in¬ 
ventory  and  payment  informa¬ 
tion  from  sellers  and  buyers. 

“Under  phase  two,  we’ll  be 
further  integrating  directly  to 
users’  [enterprise  resource 
planning]  systems,”  said  Jeffrey 
Czarniak,  e-Steel’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  product  development. 

“We  want  to  make  transac¬ 
tions  truly  seamless,  such  that 
a  seller’s  inventory  system 
would  automatically  update 
[its  offerings]  on  the  e-Steel 
site,”  he  said. » 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Innovation  time? 


WHEN’S  THE  RIGHT  TIME  to  be  innovative?  Hey, 

let’s  face  it,  we  love  trying  new  stuff.  Innovation 
is  challenging,  exciting  and  fun.  Standards,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  boring.  But  in  almost  any  IT 
project,  figuring  out  when  to  innovate  —  and 
when  to  do  the  opposite,  to  standardize  —  can  spell  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

The  rule  is  simple:  You  innovate  to  add  capability.  You  standardize 
to  cut  costs.  And  if  you  don’t  use  IT  innovation  and  standardization 
at  the  right  times,  you  won’t  get  the  business  results  you  want. 


We  all  know  the  standardization  mantra.  We 
buy  off-the-shelf  commodity  products  that 
work  together  out  of  the  box.  We  put  standard¬ 
ized  software  and  hardware  on  users’  desks.  We 
use  network  and  e-commerce  standards  that  let 
us  connect  easily  with  customers  and  suppliers. 

This  one-size-fits-all  approach  doesn’t  usually 
deliver  exactly  what  users  or  business  partners 
or  even  IT  people  need.  That’s  not  why  we  use 
it.  We  use  it  because  standard¬ 
ized  products  are  cheaper.  They 
roll  out  faster.  They’re  easier  to 
maintain.  In  almost  every  way, 
they  drive  down  the  cost  of  IT. 

But  standardization  gives  you 
no  advantage  in  capability  over 
your  competitors.  By  definition, 
if  it’s  standardized,  the  other 
guys  have  access  to  exactly  the 
same  technology  you  have.  All 
standardization  can  do  is  cut 
costs  —  for  you  and  competi¬ 
tors  alike. 

The  flip  side  is  innovation: 
doing  what’s  different,  special¬ 
ized  —  in  short,  nonstandard. 

Innovation  is  how  you  deliver 
exactly  the  features  your  users 
and  suppliers  and  customers 
need,  with  custom  systems, 
unique  capabilities,  maybe  even 
one-off  hardware. 

But  innovation  is  expensive. 

It’s  not  just  that  custom  costs 
more  than  commodity.  It’s  that 
when  you’re  creating  genuinely 
new  systems,  you  don’t  know 
exactly  what  you’re  doing.  You’ll 
hit  blind  alleys,  make  wrong 
guesses,  have  to  backtrack.  The  payoff  comes  if, 
i  a  the  end,  users  can  do  things  that  leapfrog  the 
competition  and  do  more  business.  But  innova¬ 
tion  won’t  save  money. 

So  which  is  the  right  choice?  It  all  depends 
on  what  you’re  trying  to  accomplish.  If  your 
management  expects  lower  IT  costs,  don’t  pitch 


innovation.  If  the  boss  wants  a  competitive 
advantage,  don’t  look  for  it  through  standard¬ 
ization. 

Say  you’re  putting  in  an  ERP  system.  If  your 
goal  is  to  save  money,  make  it  as  standard  as 
possible  —  default  configuration,  fast-track 
installation.  You’ll  get  it  in  place  faster,  need 
fewer  ERP  specialists  and  upgrade  more  easily. 
True,  standardization  is  boring,  but  it’s  cheaper. 

(Besides,  sometimes  just  getting 
an  ERP  system  to  work  is  excite¬ 
ment  enough.) 

But  to  deliver  special  features 
that  give  users  more  business 
leverage,  you’ll  have  to  do  lots  of 
configuring  and  tuning,  as  well 
as  build  extra  pieces  yourself. 
That  innovation  will  cost  more 

—  in  time,  effort  and  consulting 
fees  —  but  for  that  higher  price, 
you’ll  get  new  capabilities. 

Or  maybe  it’s  an  e-commerce 
project.  A  tried-and-true,  well- 
tested  product  will  go  in  with 
no  expensive  surprises  but  will 
deliver  nothing  special  to  custo¬ 
mers.  Something  more  innova¬ 
tive  might  deliver  more  business 

—  but  at  a  higher  cost  in  dollars, 
sweat  and  time. 

Sure,  you  can  mix  and  match 

—  say,  building  a  custom  system 
on  garden-variety  PCs  and  net¬ 
works,  or  rolling  out  wireless 
handhelds  that  communicate 
with  standard  back-end  se'rvers 
using  standard  protocols  like 
HTTP. 

Just  make  sure  innovation  and 
standards  produce  the  systems  you’re  supposed 
to  be  making  —  whether  that  means  making  it 
great  or  keeping  it  cheap.  I 


Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has 
covered  IT  for  20  years.  His  e-mail  address  is 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


You 

innovate  to 
add  capability. 
You 

standardize 
to  cut  costs. 


SO  CHARLES,  the  IT  director  at 
a  Texas  manufacturer,  noticed 
that  IBM  was  billing  him  fora 
“feature"  he  didn’t  recognize. 

To  the  tune  of  $1,300  a  month. 
He  poked  around,  found  his 
British  ERP  VAR  had  switched 
an  operating  system  update 
charge  from  its  own  tab  to  his. 
Neither  the  VAR  nor  IBM  had 
thought  to  talk  this  over  with 
Charles  (who  eventually  worked 
things  out).  To  these  vendors,  a 
lousy  $1,300  a  month  barely 
covers  one  presales  consultant’s 
power-breakfast  receipts.  The 
Tank  appreciates  the  reminder: 
Keep  scanning  those  invoices. 

“THEY  HAD  an  opportunity  to 
come  clean ...  and  instead  they 
fled  cringing  into  the  closet.” 
That’s  Jason  Catlett,  president  of 
the  privacy  group  Junkbusters, 
talking  about  Microsoft’s  tight 
lips  regarding  the  “independent” 
audit  it  commissioned  on  the 
August  Hotmail  security  foul-up. 
Which  only  affected  40  million 
or  so  users.  6ee,  Redmond,  we 
don’t  need  every  little  detail  - 
but  would  it  kill  you  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  auditing  company ? 

YOUR  TAX  DOLLARS  AT 
WORK  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  has  a 
guidebook  on  managing  federal 
Y2K  employees  {www.opm.gov/ 
y2k).  Quote:  “The  Y2K  staff  may 
be  different. . . .  Many  come  from 
the  computer  programming 
community,  [which]  values  intel¬ 
ligence,  adaptability,  education 
and  the  capacity  for  creative 
problem-solving.  They  derive 


deep  personal  satisfaction  from 
their  work  and  are  personally 
affected  by  failure.”  Guess  they 
needed  a  manual  for  managing 
employees  with  such  unusual 
(in  a  bureaucrat)  characteristics. 

THIS  IS  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

Online  retailer  Living.com  has 
offices  in  Texas  and  North 
Carolina.  Its  corporate  systems 
are  at  a  server-hosting  facility  in 
Silicon  Valley.  “There’s  only  two 
people  in  the  company  who  have 
ever  seen  our  hardware,"  says 
Andrew  Kass,  the  company’s 
director  of  technology.  Kass 
figures  he’s  trekked  to  California 
all  of  five  times  since  April  to 
make  sure  the  servers  were,  urn, 
serving. 

SHARKY’S  BEEN  WONDERING 

about  the  top-secret  strategies, 
research  and  due  diligence  that 
go  into  these  megamergers.  Not 
to  worry:  Bernard  Ebbers,  MCI 
WorldCom’s  wild-man  CEO,  last 
week  told  all  about  his  opera¬ 
tion’s  buyout  of  Sprint:  Company 
officials  “sniffed  each  other’s 
body  odor,”  Ebbers  said,  “and 
decided  they  liked  each  other’s 
deodorant.”  Figured  it  was 
something  like  that. 

How’s  yoursniffer  working? 

Do  you  detect  the  unmistakable 
odor  of  fibbing  vendors?  Clue¬ 
less  bosses?  Raise  a  stink: 
sharky@computerworld. 
com.  There's  a  T-shirt  in  it  for 
you  if  your  item  runs.  And  start 
each  day  with  the  aroma  of  fresh 
Shark  at  computerwodd.com/ 
sharky. 
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AT  PRUDENTIAL,  BILL  FRIEL 

AND  67,000  OTHERS 

A  HAVE  CHOSEN  LOTUS 


This  is  Bill  Friel,  Chief  Information  Officer  at  Prudential?  Not  long  ago,  he 
orchestrated  a  massive  expansion  of  the  number  of  Lotus  Notes®  users  throughout  his 

company  around  the  globe.  67,000  in  all.  He  did  it  without  any  major  complications 
and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues.  In  his  words,  Lotus  has  become  a 
“mission-critical”  solution.  Now  Prudential  employees  can  take  advantage  of  the 
collaborative  superiority,  reliability  and  security  offered  by  Lotus  Notes  and  Domino. 
This  lets  them  communicate  with  their  customers  anytime,  anywhere  to  provide  outstanding 
customer  service.  Becoming  a  mover  and  shaker  yourself  is  actually  quite  simple. 

Find  out  how  to  make  mail  migration  quick  and  painless,  by  calling  1  800  872-3387,  ext.  E511. 

Or  visit  www.lotus.com/supermove 

SUPER.HUMAN.SOFTWARE 


PLEASE  HELP 
FIND  OUR 

CUSTOMER!! 


last  seen  trying  to 

COMPLETE  A  WEB 
TRANSACTION.  OUR 

information  was 

UNAVAILABLE  AND  WE 
HAVEN’T  SEEN  HIM  SINCE 

answers  to  the  name 

"WILSON" 

CALL 
CME  INC. 
i55-4253 


In  today’s  world,  the  information  has  to  be  there.  If  it’s  unavailable  for  even  a  moment,  you’ll  lose  customers.  VERITAS® 
software  ensures  you  have  the  highest  level  of  information  availability  possible.  So  instead  of  losing  customers,  your 
business  can  keep  winning  new  ones.  Call  1-800-729-7894  x:  81016,  surf  www.veritas.com,  or  start  making  those  flyers. 
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